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THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  OF  JOHN  ENDECOTT  IN 
THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  COLONY. 

By  Wii.liam  Dismore  Chapple. 

By  the  Great  Patent  of  New  England,  James  I,  on  the 
third  of  November,  1620,  granted  to  “the  council  estab¬ 
lished  at  Plymouth  in  the  County  of  Devon  for  the  plant¬ 
ing,  ruling,  ordering  and  governing  of  New  England  in 
America,  and  to  their  successors  and  assigns  forever,  all 
that  circuit,  continent,  precincts  and  limits  in  America 
lying  and  being  in  breadth  from  the  fortieth  degree  of 
Northerly  latitude  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  Northerly 
latitude,  (in  other  words  from  the  Northerly  line  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence)  and  in  breadth  through 
the  mainland  from  sea  to  sea.”  One  of  the  attempts  made 
by  the  Council  of  New  England  to  give  value  to  its  prop¬ 
erty  was  by  dividing  the  territory  among  its  individual 
members.  Twenty  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  1622  di¬ 
vided  among  themselves  in  severalty  the  country  along  the 
coast  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  Narragansett  Bay.  The 
region  about  Cape  Ann  was  awarded  to  Lord  Sheffield. 
The  Patentees  resolved  that  these  parts  should  be  counties 
and  the  “lords  of  the  counties  may  of  themselves  subdivide 
their  said  counties  into  manors  and  lordships  as  to  them 
shall  seem  best.”  Each  shareholder  thus  became  the  law¬ 
ful  proprietor  of  his  portion  with  absolute  title  thereto, 
clothed  with  all  the  powers  of  government  originally  in 
the  king  and  by  him  vested  in  them. 

Edward  Winslow,  a  leader  of  the  colonists  in  Plymouth, 
was  sent  by  them  to  England  in  1623  to  further  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  fisheries.  Lord  Sheffield  became  interested 
in  Winslow  and  conveyed  his  portion  of  New  England  to 
“Robert  Cushman  and  Edward  Winslow  and  their  associ- 
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ates  at  Plymouth  in  New  England.”  The  original  of  this 
Sheffield  grant  is  now  preserved  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

About  1623  the  Reverend  John  White,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  of  Dorchester,  England,  a  most  eminent  Puritan 
preacher  and  who  is  often  called  the  father  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Colony,  became  interested  in  the  founding  of  a 
settlement  in  New  England,  and  as  some  forty  to  fifty 
fishing  vessels  from  the  West  of  England  were  fishing  for 
cod  and  bartering  for  furs  off  the  New  England  coast,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  settlement  there  and 
recounts  in  the  Planters’  Plea,  written  by  him  in  1630, 

That  these  merchants  bethought  themselves  how  they  might 
bring  that  project  to  effect,  and  communicated  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  others,  alleging  the  conveniency  of  compassing  their 
project  with  a  small  charge,  by  the  opportunity  of  their  fish¬ 
ing  trade,  in  which  they  are  accustomed  to  double-man  their 
ships,  that,  by  the  help  of  many  hands,  they  might  despatch 
their  voyage  and  lade  their  ship  with  fish  while  the  fishing 
season  lasted;  which  could  not  be  done  with  a  bare  sailing 
company.  Now  it  was  conceived  that,  the  fishing  being 
ended,  the  spare  men  that  were  above  their  necessary  sailors, 
might  be  left  behind  with  provisions  for  a  year;  and  when 
that  ship  returned  the  next  year,  they  might  assist  them  in 
fishing,  as  they  had  done  the  former  year ;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  might  employ  themselves  in  building,  and  planting 
corn,  which  with  the  provisions  of  fish,  fowl  and  venison, 
that  the  land  yielded,  would  afford  them  the  chief  of  their 
food.  This  proposition  of  theirs  took  so  well  that  it  drew 
on  divers  persons  to  join  with  them  in  this  project;  the 
rather  liecause  it  was  conceived  that  not  only  their  own 
fishermen,  but  the  rest  of  our  nation  that  went  thither  on 
the  same  errand,  might  be  much  advantaged,  not  only  by 
fresh  victual,  which  that  Colony  might  spare  them  in  time, 
but  withal  and  more,  by  the  benefit  of  their  ministers’  labors, 
which  they  might  enjoy  during  the  fishing  season;  whereas 
otherwise,  being  usually  uix)n  those  voyages  nine  or  ten 
months  in  the  year,  they  were  left  all  the  while  without  any 
means  of  instruction  at  all.  Compassion  towards  the  fisher¬ 
men,  and  ])artly  some  expectation  of  gain,  prevailed  so  far 
that  for  the  planting  of  a  Colony  in  New-England  there  was 
raised  a  stock  of  more  than  £3000,  intended  to  be  paid  in 
in  five  years,  but  afterwards  disbursed  in  a  .shorter  time. 
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Winslow  and  his  associates  at  Plymouth  conveyed  to 
White  and  his  associates  a  site  at  Cape  Ann  for  fishing 
and  planting,  and  the  Dorchester  Company  landed  four¬ 
teen  persons  to  pass  the  winter  and  sent  out  livestock, 
erecting  a  house  and  stages  to  dry  fish  and  vats  for  the 
manufacture  of  salt.  But  everything  went  amiss;  mis¬ 
haps  befell  the  vessels,  the  price  of  fish  went  down  and 
“the  land  men  being  ill-chosen  and  ill-commanded,  com¬ 
menced  falling  into  many  disorders  and  did  the  company 
little  service.”  An  attempt  was  made  to  retrieve  the 
affair  by  putting  the  colony  under  different  management. 
The  Dorchester  partnership  heard  of  “some  religious  and 
well-affected  persons  who  had  lately  moved  out  of  JTew 
Plymouth  on  account  of  their  dislike  of  their  principals 
of  rigid  separation,”  of  which  number  Mr.  Roger  Conant 
was  one,  “a  religious,  sober  and  prudent  gentleman,” 
whose  brother  recommended  him  to  Mr.  AVhite  with  whom 
he  was  well  acquainted.  He  was  at  Xantasket  and  the 
Dorchester  Partnership  engaged  Conant  to  be  their  super¬ 
intendent  at  Cape  Ann  to  have  charge  of  all  of  their 
affairs  including  fishing  and  planting.  The  Reverend 
^Ir.  Lyford,  who  was  with  Conant  at  IS^antasket,  agreed 
to  be  their  minister  but  the  change  in  management  was 
not  followed  by  the  profits  which  had  been  hoped  for  and 
“the  next  year  the  adventurers  became  so  far  discour¬ 
aged  that  they  abandoned  the  further  prosecution  of  this 
design  and  took  order  for  the  dissolving  of  the  company 
on  land  and  sold  away  their  shipping  and  other  provi¬ 
sions.”  But  Mr.  White  was  not  discouraged  and  at  his 
suggestion  when  most  of  the  land  men  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  a  few  of  the  most  honest  and  industrious  resolved 
to  stay  behind  and  take  charge  of  the  cattle  sent  over 
the  year  before,  and  not  liking  their  seat  at  Cape  Ann 
and  finding  “a  peninsula  with  good  harlx)rs  called  by  the 
Indians  ‘Xahumkeike’,”  Conant  and  his  companions  re¬ 
moved  there  in  the  fall  of  1626.  Rev.  IMr.  Lyford  refused 
to  remain  and  being  unable  to  persuade  the  others  to 
leave,  he  and  his  wife  went  to  Virginia  where  he  shortly 
died.  Conant’s  wife  must  have  been  with  him  as  their 
fourth  child,  Roger  Conant,  Jr.,  was  born  in  1626,  the 
first  white  child  born  in  Salem. 
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White  wrote  to  Conant  askiiif^  him  ‘‘not  so  to  desert 
the  business,  faithfully  promisinf?  that,  if  himself,  with 
three  others,  whom  he  knew  to  be  honest  and  prudent 
men,  viz:  John  Woodbur\',  John  Balch  and  Peter  Pal¬ 
frey,  employed  by  the  Adventurers,  would  stay  at  Xaum- 
keap:,  and  give  timely  notice  thereof,  he  would  provide  a 
patent  for  them,  and  likewise  send  them  whatever  they 
should  write  for,  either  men  or  provision  or  goods  where¬ 
with  to  trade  with  the  Indians.”  With  difficulty  Conant 
prevailed  upon  his  companions  to  persevere. 

A  year  elapsing  after  Mr.  White’s  promise  and  nothing 
of  importance  having  been  heard  from  England,  John 
AVoodbury  was  sent  there  to  procure  supplies  and  his 
appeal  aroused  the  Rev.  Mr.  AAffiite  to  greater  exertions. 
According  to  a  deposition  in  the  Essex  Registry  of  Deeds, 
A^olume  5,  Leaf  108,  Humphrey  AA’oodbury,  a  son  of  John 
Woodbury,  deposes  that  his  father  after  three  years’  ab¬ 
sence  in  iJTew  England  returned  to  his  home  in  Somer¬ 
set,  England,  where  he  remained  for  half  a  year  and 
that  he  returned  with  him  to  iN’aumkeag,  arriving  in  June, 
1628. 

Exdecott’s  First  Connection  with  the  Adventurers 

White,  in  the  Planter’s  Plea,  recounts  that  “Some  then 
of  the  Adventurers,  that  still  continued  their  desire  to 
set  forward  the  plantation  of  a  Colony  there,  conceiving 
that  if  some  more  cattle  were  sent  over  to  those  few  men 
left  behind,  they  might  not  only  be  a  means  of  the  com¬ 
fortable  subsisting  of  such  as  were  already  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  of  inviting  some  other  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  come  over  to  them,  adventured  to  send 
over  twelve  kine  and  bulls  more ;  and  conferring  casually 
with  some  gentlemen  of  London  moved  them  to  add  unto 
them  as  many  more,  by  which  occasion,  the  business  came 
to  agitation  afresh  in  London,  and  being  at  first  approved 
by  some  and  disliked  by  others,  by  argument  and  disputa¬ 
tion  it  grew  to  be  more  vulgar ;  insomuch  that  some  men 
showing  some  good  affection  to  the  work  and  offering  the 
help  of  their  purses  if  fit  men  might  be  procured  to  go 
over,  inquiry  was  made  whether  any  would  be  willing 
to  engage  their  persons  in  the  voyage.  By  this  inquiry 
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it  fell  OTit  that  among  others  they  lighted  at  last  on  Mas¬ 
ter  Endecott,  a  man  well  known  to  divers  persons  of 
good  note,  who  manifested  much  willingness  to  accept  of 
the  offer  as  soon  as  it  was  tendered ;  which  gave  great 
enconragement  to  such  as  were  upon  the  point  of  resolu¬ 
tion  to  set  on  this  -work  of  erecting  a  new  Colony  upon 
the  old  foundation.” 

According  to  a  pami)hlet  published  by  Sir  Roper  Leth¬ 
bridge  in  1912  it  appears  that  Endecott  was  born  at 
Chagford,  Devonshire,  England  in  1589,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Alice  Endecott.  Little  is  known  of  his  early 
life  or  oecu])ation  but  Felt  found  at  the  State  House  a 
bill  which  Endecott,  in  his  own  wwiting,  presented  to  the 
General  Court,  for  the  care  of  a  man  who  had  been  left 
in  his  charge,  in  which  he  describes  himself  as  a  chir- 
urgeon.  lie  was  of  a  family  of  respectable  standing  and 
moderate  fortune  and  belonged  to  that  class  in  England 
called  gentlemen.  Ilis  letters  show  that  he  was  a  man 
of  liberal  education  and  cultivated  mind.  He  had  been 
a  )iarishioner  in  Dorchester  of  the  Rev.  John  White  and 
also  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton,  who  later  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Church  in  Salem.  ^VlIile  a  resident  of  Lon¬ 
don  John  Endecott  married  Anna  Gower,  a  lady  of  influ¬ 
ential  family  and  a  cousin  of  Matthew  Cradock,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  in  England.  Some 
of  her  needlework  is  still  preseiwed  in  the  Essex  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  was  in  his  fortieth  year  when  he  emigrated  to 
Xew  England  and  from  the  fact  that  he  is  from  the  first 
referred  to  as  Captain  Endecott  it  is  apparent  that  he 
must  have  had  some  military  experience. 

The  following  extract  from  Johnson’s  “Wonder  Work¬ 
ing  Providence  of  Sions  Saidour  in  Xew  England,”  puli- 
lished  in  1654,  will  illustrate  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  at  this  period: 

The  much  honoured  John  Iiulicat  came  over  with  them, 
to  governe,  a  fit  instrument  to  begin  this  Wildernesse-worke ; 
of  courage  bold,  undaunted,  yet  sociable  and  of  a  cheerfull 
spirit,  loving  and  austere,  applying  himselfe  to  either  as 
occasion  served,  and  now  let  no  man  be  offended  at  the 
authoPs  rude  verse,  penned  of  purjiose  to  keepe  in  memory 
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the  names  of  such  worthies  as  Christ  made  strong  for  him¬ 
self  in  this  unwonted  work  of  his. 

John  Endicat,  Twice  Governour  of  the  English 
inhabiting  the  Massachusets  Bay  in  N.  England 

Strong  valiant  John  wilt  thou  march  on,  and  take  up 
station  first, 

Christ  cal’d  hath  thee,  his  Souldier  be,  and  faile  not  of 
thy  trust ; 

Wilderness  wants  Christs  grace  supplants,  then  plant  his 
Churches  pure. 

With  Tongues  gifted,  and  graces  led,  help  thou  to  his 
procure ; 

Undanted  thou  wilt  not  allow,  Malignant  men  to  wast : 

Christs  Vineyard  heere,  whose  grace  should  cheer,  his  well- 
beloved’s  tast. 

Then  honoured  be,  the  Christ  hath  thee  their  Generali 
promoted ; 

To  shew  their  love  in  place  above,  his  people  have  thee 
voted. 

Yet  must  thou  fall,  to  grave  with  all  the  Nobles  of  the 
Earth, 

Thou  rotting  worme,  to  dust  must  turn,  and  worse  but  for 
new  birth. 

On  ^larcli  19,  1028,  the  Plymouth  Council  granted  to 
Sir  Henry  Poswell,  Sir  John  Younge,  Thomas  South- 
cott,  John  Humphrey,  John  Endecott  and  Simon  Whet- 
combe,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  all  that  part  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  extending  from  three  miles  North  of  every  part  of 
the  Merrimac  Hiver  to  three  miles  South  of  every  part 
of  the  Charles  Hiver,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South 
Sea,  upon  condition  that  one-fifth  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  discovered  in  the  granted  territory  should  pass  to 
the  crown.  ]\[anv  disputes  later  arose  as  to  whether  the 
boundary  was  parallel  to  the  Merrimac  Hiver  and  three 
miles  from  it  or  whether  it  ran  East  and  West  from  a 
point  three  miles  north  of  the  most  northerly  portion  of 
the  ^lerrimac  Hiver. 

Endecott  was  the  only  one  of  the  six  patentees  who 
came  over  at  the  time  and  none  of  the  others  ever  came 
excepting  John  Humphrey,  who  had  married  Lady  Susan, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  sister  of  Lady  Ar- 
bella  Johnson.  He  came  over  in  1032  and  returned  to 
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England  in  1641.  Endecott,  accompanied  by  about  fifty 
people,  sailed  from  Weymouth,  England,  June  20,  1628 
in  the  ship  Abigail ,  Henry  Gaudan,  Master,  and  after  a 
successful  voyage  of  about  ten  weeks  arrived  at  Xaum- 
keag  on  September  6,  1628.  They  were  welcomed  by 
Conant  and  his  three  sober  men  who  waded  into  the 
water  and  bore  their  new  governor  upon  their  shoulders 
to  the  shore. 

Xaturally  the  old  planters  were  disappointed  that  their 
settlement  was  to  be  absorbed  and  their  authority  super- 
ceded  by  that  of  the  new  government  but  it  appears  that 
the  Massachusetts  Company  treated  them  with  great  con¬ 
sideration  and  kindness,  for  their  letter  to  Endecott  of 
April  17,  1629  sa.ys: —  “And  that  it  may  appear,  as  well 
to  all  the  world,  as  to  the  old  planters  themselves,  that 
we  seek  not  to  make  them  slaves,  (as  it  seems  by  your 
letter  some  of  them  think  themselves  to  be  become  by 
means  of  our  Patent,)  we  are  content  they  shall  be  par¬ 
takers  of  such  privileges  as  we,  from  his  Majesty’s  espe¬ 
cial  grace,  with  great  cost,  favor  of  personages  of  note, 
and  much  labor,  have  obtained ;  and  that  they  shall  lie 
incorporated  into  this  Society,  and  enjoy  not  only  those 
lands  which  formerly  they  have  manured,  but  such  a  fur¬ 
ther  ])roportion  as  by  the  advice  and  judgment  of  your¬ 
self,  and  the  rest  of  the  Council,  shall  be  thought  fit  for 
them,  or  any  of  them.” 

They  were  also  granted  the  right  to  continue  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  tobacco,  which  was  greatly  desired  by  them  but 
the  growing  of  which  was  objected  to  by  the  promoters 
of  the  Dorchester  Company.  Conant  was  a  man  of  great 
tact  and  judgment  and  by  his  advice  the  old  planters 
accepted  the  authority  of  Endecott  and  became  an  efficient 
])art  of  his  colony. 

In  commemoration  of  the  happy  settlement  of  all  dis¬ 
putes  between  the  old  planters  and  John  Endecott’s  party, 
the  name  of  the  settlement  was,  a  month  after  Higarin- 
son’s  arrival,  at  his  suggestion,  changed  to  Salem,  mean¬ 
ing  “peace.”  White,  alluding  to  this  controversy  between 
the  old  planters  under  Conant  and  the  new  comers  under 
Endecott,  in  speaking  of  the  change  of  name  from  Xahum- 
keik  to  Salem,  says  that  it  was  done  “upon  a  fair  ground 
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ill  remembrance  of  a  peace  settled  upon  a  conference  at 
a  general  meeting  between  them  and  their  neighlxirs  after 
expectance  of  some  dangerous  jar.”  In  this  connection 
he  also  refer*-  to  the  opinion  held  by  some,  that  the  Indi¬ 
ans  might  formerly  have  had  some  intercourse  with  the 
Jews,  observing,  “Howsoever  it  be,  it  falls  out  that  the 
name  of  the  place  which  our  late  Colony  hath  chosen  for 
their  seat,  proves  to  be  perfect  Hebrew,  being  called 
Xahum  Keike,  by  interpretation.  The  Bosom  of  Consola¬ 
tion.”  Cotton  Mather  also  says  “Of  which  jih  ce  I  have 
somewhere  met  with  an  odd  observation,  that  the  name 
of  it  was  rather  Hebrew  than  Indian;  for  Xahum  sig¬ 
nifies  Comfort  and  Keik  signifies  a  Haven ;  and  our  Eng¬ 
lish  not  only  found  it  a  haven  of  comfort,  but  happened 
also  to  put  a  Hebrew  name  upon  it;  for  they  called  it 
Salem,  for  the  peace  which  they  had  and  hoped  in  it ; 
and  so  it  is  called  unto  this  day.”  Mather  probably  de¬ 
rived  this  whimsical  etymology  from  Scottow,  who  says, 
“Its  original  name  was  called  Xaumkek,  the  Bosom  of 
Consolation,  being  its  signification,  as  the  learned  have 
observed.”  Cajitain  John  Smith  spells  it  Xaemkeck, 
Xaemkecke  and  Xaimkeck.  Conant  in  later  life  said  he 
had  no  iiart  in  naming  the  tovm. 

It  was  the  policy  of  the  new  company  to  appoint  only 
strong  men  to  office,  men  whom  they  knew  could  be 
trusted  so  far  removed  from  headquarters,  and  John 
Endecott  was  known  to  John  White,  promoter  of  the  col¬ 
ony,  as  an  eflicient  business  manager  whose  courage  and 
integrity  no  one  ever  questioned.  The  colonists  were  aho 
urged  to  “choose  such  as  are  found  Iwth  in  iirofessioii 
and  confession  men  fearing  God  and  hating  bribes.” 
Endecott  was  surely  such  a  one  who  could  govern  a  weak 
and  striving  colony  with  firm  hand,  overcoming  every 
obstacle,  crushing  insubordination  and  excluding  every 
hostile  element  which  might  weaken  or  divide  the  colony. 

The  First  Winter  in  Salem  under  Endecott 

The  new  settlers  together  with  the  old  planters  already 
at  Xaumkeag,  made  a  colony  of  about  sixty  jieople,  and 
Endecott  at  once  assumed  authority  and  began  the  build¬ 
ing  of  houses  and  undertook  to  prepare  the  colonists  for 
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the  approaching  winter.  On  Septemlx?r  13th,  a  week  af¬ 
ter  his  arrival,  he  sent  hack  to  the  Adventurers  in  Dor¬ 
chester  a  letter  which  jrave  yreat  eucouraa,ement  to  them, 
liichard  Brackenhurv  hv  a  tleposition  I'ecorded  in  Regis¬ 
try  of  Deeds,  Book  5,  Page  107,  and  made  by  him  on 
January  20,  1080  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  deposes  that 
he  came  over  with  Endecott  and  landed  on  September 
0,  1028  and  found  living  at  Xaumkeag  old  Goodman 
Xorman  and  his  son,  William  Allen,  Walter  Knight  and 
others  who  were  of  the  Dorchester  Coni])any,  and  that 
they  had  sundry  houses  built  at  Xaumkeag,  as  also  had 
John  Woodbury,  ^Ir.  Conant,  Peter  Palfrey,  John  Balch 
and  others.  According  to  the  de])ositiou  Knight  told  the 
governor  that  there  was  a  large  house  erected  by  the  Dor¬ 
chester  Adventurers  near  the  fishing  stage  at  Cai)e  Ann. 
Endecott  thereupon  sent  Knight,  Brackenhurv  and  others 
to  take  down  the  house  and  move  it  to  Xaumkeag,  where 
it  was  erected  for  the  governor  on  what  is  now  Washing¬ 
ton  Street  somewhere  between  Federal  and  Church  Streets, 
and  which  Endecott  occupied  most  of  the  time  as  his  resi¬ 
dence  until  he  removed  to  Boston  in  1655.  This  house 
was  two  stories  high,  of  the  prevailing  order  of  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  period  called  Elizabethan,  which  was  hut 
slightly  removed  from  the  Gothic. 

Soon  after  Endecott’s  arrival  he  sent  Ralph,  Richard 
and  William  S])rague  to  ex])lore  the  country  around 
Mishawaum,  now  called  Charlestown,  where  they  met  a 
tribe  of  Indians  called  Aberjinians  by  reason  of  whose 
consent  they  commenced  a  plantation.  They  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  other  colonists  the  next  year.  Endecott’s  rea¬ 
son  for  such  speedy  action  was  that  he  anticipated  that 
William  Blackstone  and  William  Jeffries,  under  authority 
of  a  son  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  would  undertake 
to  put  John  Oldham  in  possession  of  this  locality,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  especially  instructed  by  his  em¬ 
ployer,  the  Dorchester  Company,  to  hold  this  territory 
as  against  Oldham. 

In  1625  Captain  Wollaston  and  a  sporting  gentleman 
named  Thomas  Morton,  with  a  large  number  of  indented 
white  servants,  undertook  to  found  a  settlement  within 
what  is  now  the  City  of  Quincy  calling  the  iJace  Mount 
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Wollaston.  After  a  while  Wollaston  became  tired  of  his 
venture  and  carried  away  many  of  his  servants  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  where  he  sold  them  at  a  good  profit.  Morton  there¬ 
upon  seized  the  place  and  persuading  the  remaining 
servants  to  become  his  partners,  proceeded  to  sell  rum 
and  firearms  to  the  Indians,  teaching  them  how  to  make 
bullets  and  to  load  and  fire.  The  settlers,  especially  those 
at  Plyunouth,  were  very  much  disturbed  by  this  action, 
realizing  that  this  settlement  had  become  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  all  the  undesirables  who  had  come  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  that  the  sale  of  firearms  to  the  Indians  would 
result  in  great  personal  danger  to  themselves.  Therefore 
Miles  Standish  was  sent  to  capture  Morton,  which  he  did, 
and  in  June  before  Endecott’s  arrival  he  was  shipped 
back  to  England.  Before  Morton’s  capture  he  had 
changed  the  name  of  the  locality  to  Merrymount  and  had 
erected  a  May  Pole  eighty  feet  high  on  which  he  and  his 
associates  posted  scurrilous  notices,  attacking  the  other 
settlers  and  those  in  authority,  together  with  obscene  and 
vulgar  jokes  and  rhymes.  When  Endecott  arrived  he 
visited  ^lerrymount,  as  the  report  said,  “in  the  purify¬ 
ing  spirit  of  authority”  and  had  the  May  Pole  cut  down, 
“rebuking  the  inhabitants  for  their  profaneness  and  ad¬ 
monishing  them  to  see  to  it  that  there  should  be  better 
walking.”  Morton  returned  to  New  England  in  August 
1629  but  was  shipped  back  to  old  England  later  under 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  murder,  and  thereafter 
was  a  very  bitter  opponent  of  the  colony,  ijublishing  a 
scurrilous  lKX)k  called  “New  English  Canaan,”  poking 
fun  at  all  its  various  officials  and  always  referring  to 
Endecott  as  Captain  Littleworth. 

Speaking  of  the  party  who  were  there  with  Wollas¬ 
ton,  Governor  Bradford  said: 

Amongst  whom  was  one  Mr.  ^Morton  who,  it  should  seeme, 
had  some  small  adventure  (of  his  owne  or  other  mens) 
amongst  them;  but  had  little  respecte  amongst  them,  and 
was  sleghted  by  ye  meanest  servants.  Haveing  continued 
ther  some  time,  and  not  finding  things  to  answer  their 
expectations,  nor  profite  to  arise  as  they  looked  for,  Captaine 
Wallaston  takes  a  great  part  of  ye  sarvants,  and  transports 
them  to  Virginia,  wher  he  puts  them  of  at  good  rates,  selling 
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their  time  to  other  men ;  and  writs  back  to  one  Mr.  Eassdall, 
one  of  his  cheefe  partners,  and  accounted  their  marchants, 
to  bring  another  parte  of  them  to  Verginia  Likewise,  intend¬ 
ing  to  put  them  of  ther  as  he  had  done  ye  rest.  And  he, 
with  ye  consents  of  ye  said  Easdall,  appoyneted  one  Fitcher 
to  be  his  Lieutenante,  and  governe  ye  remaines  of  ye  plan¬ 
tation,  till  he  or  Rasdall  returned  to  take  further  order 
thereaboute.  But  this  ^lorton  abovesaid,  haveing  more  craft 
then  honestie,  (who  had  been  a  kind  of  petiefogger  of  Furne- 
fells  Inne)  in  ye  others  absence,  watches  an  oppertunitie, 
(commons  being  but  hard  amongst  them)  and  gott  some 
strong  drinck  and  other  junkats,  and  made  them  a  feast; 
and  after  they  were  merie,  he  begane  to  tell  them,  he  would 
give  them  good  eounsell.  You  see  (saith  he)  that  many  of 
your  fellows  are  carried  to  Virginia;  and  if  you  stay  till 
this  Easdall  returne,  you  wdll  also  be  carried  away  and  sould 
for  slaves  with  ye  rest.  Therfore  I  would  advise  you  to 
thruste  out  this  I.ieutenante  Fitcher;  and  I,  having  a  parte 
in  the  plantation,  will  receive  you  as  my  partners  and  con- 
sociats;  so  may  you  be  free  from  sendee,  and  we  will  con¬ 
verse,  trad,  plante  and  live  together  as  equalls  and  supporte 
and  protecte  one  another,  or  to  like  effecte.  This  counsell 
was  easily  received;  so  they  took  oppertunitie,  and  thrust 
Lieutenante  Fitcher  out  a  dores,  and  w'ould  suffer  him  to 
come  no  more  amongst  them,  but  forct  him  to  seeke  bread 
to  eate,  and  other  releefe  from  his  neighbours,  till  he  could 
gett  passages  for  England.  After  this  they  fell  to  great 
licenciousnes,  and  led  a  dissolute  life,  powering  out  them 
selves  into  all  profanenes.  And  Morton  became  lord  of 
misrule  and  maintained  (as  it  were)  a  schoole  of  Athisme. 
And  after  they  had  gott  some  good  into  their  hands,  and 
gott  much  by  trading  with  ye  Indeans,  they  spent  it  as 
vainly,  in  quaffing  and  drinking  both  wine  and  strong  w'aters 
in  great  exsess,  and,  as  some  reported,  10“  worth  in  a  morn¬ 
ing.  They  allso  set  up  a  ilay-pole  drinking  and  dancing 
aboute  it  many  days  togeather,  inviting  the  Tndean  women, 
for  their  consorts,  dancing  and  frisking  togither  (like  so 
many  fairies,  or  furies  rather)  and  worse  practises.  As  if 
they  had  anew  revived  and  celebrated  the  feasts  of  ye  Roman 
Goddes  Flora,  or  ye  beasly  practieses  of  ye  madd  Bacchin- 
alians.  ^Morton  likewise  (to  show  his  poetrie)  composed 
sundry  rimes  and  verses,  some  tending  to  lasciviousnes,  and 
others  to  ye  detraction  and  scandall  of  some  persons,  which 
he  affixed  to  this  idle  or  idoll  May-polle.  They  chainged 
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allso  the  name  of  their  place,  and  in  stead  of  calling  it 
^Toimte  Wollaston,  they  called  it  Meriemounte,  as  if  this 
joylitv  would  have  lasted  ever.  But  this  continued  not  lonp, 
for  aher  Morton  was  sent  for  En^jland  (as  follows  to  be  de¬ 
clared),  shortly  after  came  over  that  worthv  fjentlman,  Mr. 
John  Indecott,  who  brought  over  a  patent  under  ye  broad 
seall,  for  ye  government  of  ye  Massachusetts,  who  visiting 
those  parts  caused  yt  May-polle  to  l)e  cutt  downe,  and  re¬ 
buked  them  for  their  profannes,  and  admonished  them  to 
looke  ther  should  l>e  better  walking;  so  they  now,  or  others, 
changed  ye  name  of  their  place  again,  and  called  it  Mounte- 
Pagon. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  cutting  down  of  the 
!May  Pole  was  not  an  attempt  by  Endecott  to  stoii  inno¬ 
cent  merrymaking,  but  was  the  lireaking  ii])  of  a  nest 
of  irresponsible  persons,  which  was  entirely  justified. 
!Morton  again  returned  to  Xew  England  in  December. 
1048,  and  was  fined  one  hundred  pounds,  which  be  could 
not  pay  and  was  therefore  imprisoned  for  a  year  and 
then  went  to  Agameticns  where  he  died  in  1045  or  1040. 

The  only  account  w’hich  we  have  of  the  first  winter  at 
Xaumkeag  is  a  rather  frivolous  one  given  by  Edward 
Johnson  in  his  “Wonder  Working  Providence,”  who  says 
that  the  Colonists 

Began  to  build  a  Town,  which  is  called  Salem,  after  some 
little  s])ace  of  time  having  made  a  tryall  of  the  Sordid 
spirits  of  the  Neighbouring  Indians,  the  most  bold  among 
them  began  to  gather  to  divers  idaces,  which  they  began  to 
take  up  for  their  owne,  those  that  were  sent  over  servants, 
having  itching  desires  after  novelties  found  a  reddier  way 
to  make  an  end  of  their  Masters  provision,  then  they  could 
finde  meanes  to  get  more;  They  that  come  over  their  own 
men  had  but  little  left  to  feed  on,  and  most  began  to  repent 
when  their  strong  beere  and  full  cups  ran  as  small  as  water 
in  a  large  land,  but  little  come,  and  the  poor  Indians  so 
far  from  relieving  them,  that  they  were  forced  to  lengthen 
out  their  owne  food  with  Acorns,  and  that  which  added  to 
their  ]wesent  distracted  thoughts  the  Ditch  betweeue  Eng¬ 
land  and  their  new  place  of  abode  was  so  wide,  that  they 
could  not  leap  over  with  a  lope-staffe,  yet  some  delighting 
their  eye  with  the  rarity  of  things  present,  and  feeding 
their  fancies  with  new  discoveries  at  the  Springs  approach, 
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they  made  shift  to  rub  out  the  Winters  cold  by  the  fire-side, 
having  fuell  enough  growing  at  their  very  doores,  turning 
down  many  a  drop  of  the  botell,  and  burning  tobacco  with 
all  the  ease  they  could,  discoursing  betweene  one  while  and 
another  of  the  great  progresse  they  would  make  after  the 
Summers  Sun  had  changed  the  Earthe  white  furr’d  gowne 
into  a  greene  mantell. 

But  that  first  winter  was  a  terrible  one  for  the  settlers 
and  they  suffered  greatly  from  sickness  and  death ;  scurvy 
and  fever  contracted  by  some  on  board  ship  spread  to 
others  so  that  many  of  them  improperly  fed  and  poorly 
housed  to  withstand  the  inclemencies  of  a  New  England 
winter  became  ill  and  died,  and  there  were  hardly  enough 
left  to  nurse  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead.  During  this 
terrible  sickness  they  were  absolutely  without  medical 
assistance.  In  their  distress  Governor  Endecott  sent  a 
messenger  to  Governor  Bradford  at  Plymouth  asking  for 
aid,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller,  a  prominent  member  and 
deacon  of  the  Plymouth  Church,  as  well  as  a  man  of 
considerable  medical  skill,  was  sent  to  them  and  re¬ 
mained  at  Salem  six  months.  During  his  visit  Endecott 
suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  had  no  children.  She  had  evidently  been  in  poor 
health  either  before  starting  or  during  the  voyage,  for 
Governor  Cradock,  head  of  the  company  in  England,  in 
his  reply  to  the  letter  that  Endecott  sent  a  week  after 
his  arrival,  expresses  the  hope  that  his  good  cousin,  Ende- 
cott’s  wife,  shall  have  fully  recovered  her  health.  Ende¬ 
cott  appreciated  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  Plymouth  author¬ 
ities  in  sending  Dr.  Fuller  to  them  and  wrote  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Bradford: — 

Right  Worthy  Sr. 

It  is  a  thing  not  usuall  that  servants  to  one  mr.  and  of 
ye  same  household  should  he  strangers;  I  assure  you  that  I 
desire  it  not,  nay,  to  speake  more  plainly,  I  cannot  be  so  to 
you.  God’s  people  are  all  marked  with  one  and  ye  same 
marke,  and  sealed  with  one  and  ye  same  seale;  and  have 
for  ye  maine,  one  and  ye  same  harte,  guided  by  one  and 
same  spirite  of  truth,  and  where  this  is,  there  can  be  no 
discorde,  nay,  here  must  needs  be  sweete  harmonie.  And 
ye  same  request  with  you  T  make  unto  ye  Lord,  that  we  may, 
as  Christian  brethren,  be  united  by  a  heavenly  and  unvained 
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love;  bendinpf  all  our  harts  and  forces  in  furthering  a  worke 
heyond  our  strength,  with  reverence  and  fear,  fastening  our 
eyse  all  ways  on  him  that  only  is  able  to  direct  and  prosper 
all  our  ways.  T  acknowledge  my  selfe  much  bound  to  you 
for  your  kind  love  and  care  in  sending  Mr.  Puller  among 
us,  and  rejoyce  much  yet  I  am  by  him  satisfied  touching 
your  judgments  of  5’e  outward  forme  of  God’s  worshipe. 
It  is,  as  farr  as  I  can  yet  gather  no  other  then  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  ye  evidence  of  truth,  and  ye  same  which  I  have 
professed  and  maintained  ever  since  ye  Lord  in  mercie  re¬ 
vealed  himself  unto  me  ;  being  farr  from  you  commone  re- 
porte  that  hath  been  spread  of  you  touching  that  perticuler. 
But  God’s  children  must  not  looke  for  less  here  below,  and 
it  is  ye  great  mercie  of  God,  that  he  strengthens  them  to 
goe  through  with  it.  I  shall  not  neede  at  this  time  to  be 
tedious  unto  you,  for  God  willing  I  purpose  to  see  your 
face  shortly.  In  ye  mean  time,  I  humbly  take  my  leave  of 
you,  comiting  you  to  ye  Lord’s  blessed  protection  and  rest. 
Your  assured  loving  friend,  John  Endecott. 

Xaumkeag  May  11,  Ano  1620. 

This  letter  not  onl.y  is  of  importance  in  showing  his 
spirit  of  appreciation  but  that  Endecott  and  the  colonists 
at  Salem,  who  up  to  that  time  had  not  been  really  sep¬ 
aratists  from  the  Church  of  England,  w^ere  converted  by 
Dr.  Fuller  to  the  congregational  form  of  w'orship. 

The  Dorchester  Com])any,  like  that  which  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it,  and  like  the  London  Adventurers,  concerned  in 
the  settlement  of  Plymouth,  was  but  a  voluntary  part¬ 
nership  with  no  corporate  powers,  but  White  was  at  work 
getting  together  a  more  jiowerful  association  of  those  who 
were  disaffected  wdth  the  affairs  of  church  and  state. 
Charles  I  on  the  fourth  of  March  1629  granted  to  the 
six  original  patentees,  including  John  Endecott,  and  to 
twenty  other  associates,  the  same  territory  which  was 
included  in  the  grant  from  the  Plymouth  Company  of 
1628  and  constituted  them  “one  body  corporate  and  poli¬ 
tique  in  fact  and  in  name  by  the  name  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  ^lassachusetts  Bay  in  Xewe  Eng¬ 
land  wuth  full  pow’^ers  of  government,  authorizing  the  cor- 
|X)ration  to  name  all  officers  they  might  find  needful  for 
that  government  and  plantation,  providing  that  “Theis 
our  letters  i)atents  or  the  duplicate  or  exemplification 
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thereof  shalbe  to  all  and  everie  such  chiefe  commaunders, 
captains,  governors  and  other  officers  and  ministers  as 
should  be  employed  by  the  Governor  and  company  either 
in  the  government  of  the  saide  inhabitants  and  planta¬ 
tion,  or  in  the  waye  by  sea  thither  or  from  thence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natures  and  l^unitts  of  their  offices  and 
places  respectively.” 

Matthew  Craddock  was  named  governor  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  England  and  on  February  16,  1629  wrote  to 
Endecott  that  his  letter  of  September  13th  had  only 
reached  him  three  days  before,  that  he  thanked  Ende¬ 
cott  for  his  good  report  and  for  the  “large  advise”  con¬ 
tained  in  his  letter  and  that  in  behalf  of  the  company 
which  he  said  had  been  much  enlarged  since  Endecott 
had  left  England,  he  wished  to  assure  him  that  “they 
would  not  be  Avanting  by  all  good  means  to  further  the 
plantation.”  In  fulfilment  of  this  promise  an  expedition 
of  six  vessels  sailed  for  Massachusetts  in  the  spring  of 
1629.  Among  the  passengers  were  the  Reverend  Francis 
Higginson  of  Leicester  and  Reverend  Samuel  Skelton  of 
Lincolnshire,  who  were  to  be  the  ministers  at  Xaumkeag. 
The  six  vessels  were  the  Talbot,  the  George  Bonadventure, 
Lion’s  Whelp,  Four  Sisters,  Pilgrim  and  the  Mayflower, 
of  sacred  memory,  and  carried  as  passengers  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  sixty  women  and  twenty-six  children,  together 
Avith  one  hundred  and  fifteen  neat  cattle,  some  horses, 
sheep,  goats  and  six  cannon  for  a  fort. 

There  is  an  itemized  record  of  all  the  clothing  and  sup¬ 
plies  Avhich  Avere  sent  over  for  the  colonists,  including 
A'arious  kinds  of  seed  for  planting,  there  being  a  hogs¬ 
head  each  of  Avheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans  and  peas  to¬ 
gether  with  stones  and  seed  of  all  sorts  of  fruits,  such 
as  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  quince  and 
currants. 


Ills  Electiox  as  Goverxoe 

The  first  formal  election  of  a  goA’crnor  and  council  for 
the  colony  appears  to  have  been  made  on  the  30th  of 
April  1629  Avhen  the  Company  “thought  fitt  to  settle  and 
establish  an  absolute  government  at  our  plantation  in  the 
said  Massachusetts  Bay  in  XeAV  England”  to  consist  of 
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thirteen  persons,  ‘“resydent  upon  the  said  plantation,”  who 
should  “from  tyme  to  tynie,  and  at  all  tyme  hereafter, 
have  the  sole  maua^tiiifr  and  ordering  of  the  government 
and  our  affairs  there,”  and  “bee  entytled  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Councell  of  London’s  Plantation  in  the 
Massachus<>tts  Ifay  in  Xew  England”  and  “chose  and 
elected  the  said  Captain  John  Endecott  to  the  ])lace  of 
present  govenior  in  our  said  plantation”  for  one  year  after 
he  should  take  his  oath  of  office  (which  oath  was  sent  to 
be  administered  to  him  in  Xew  England)  or  until  the 
Company  should  choose  a  successor,  and  authorized  him 
and  his  council,  or  a  majority  of  them,  to  fill  vacancies 
in  their  board,  and  to  elect  a  deymty  governor,  secretary 
and  other  officers.  This  order  was  confirmed  on  the  18th 
of  ^fay  1029.  In  the  company’s  letter  of  May  28th, 
they  say  “We  have  sithence  our  last  and  accourding  as 
we  then  advised,  at  a  full  and  ample  Court  assembled, 
elected  and  established  you  Captain  John  Endecott  to 
the  place  of  present  Governor  in  our  Plantation.”  The 
charter  was  engrossed  in  duplicate,  each  on  four  sheets 
of  parchment  measuring  30  by  24  inches.  One  was  sent 
to  Governor  Endecott  on  the  ship  George  in  the  care  of 
Samuel  Sharp  and  was  received  by  Endecott  in  June 
1629.  It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Salem 
Athemeum  but  is  now  on  deposit  at  the  Essex  Institute. 
The  other  copy  was  brought  over  by  Governor  Winthrop 
and  is  now  at  the  State  House.  The  company  also  had 
a  seal  made  in  silver  which  bore  in  the  center  the  figure 
of  an  Indian,  who  appears  to  be  speaking  the  words  “come 
over  and  help  us.”  This  seal  was  also  delivered  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Endecott  by  Samuel  Sharp  but  is  not  now  known 
to  be  in  existence.  The  vote  of  the  company  after  elect¬ 
ing  the  governor  goes  on  to  authorize  him  to  make,  or¬ 
dain  and  establish  all  manner  of  wholesome  and  reason¬ 
able  laws,  etc.,  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England. 

The  record  of  a  general  court  holden  at  London  the 
30th  day  of  April  1629  by  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  J^ew  England,  after  some 
general  statements,  says  that 

Having  taken  into  due  consideration  the  merit,  worth  and 
good  desert  of  Captain  John  Endecott  and  others  lately  gone 
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over  from  hence  with  purpose  to  reside  and  continue  there, 
we  have,  with  full  consent  and  authority  of  this  court,  and 
by  erection  of  hands,  chosen  and  elected  the  said  Captain 
John  Endecott  to  the  place  of  present  Governor  in  our  said 
Plantation.  Also,  by  the  same  power,  and  with  the  like  full 
and  free  consent,  we  have  cliosen  and  elected  Mr.  Samuel 
Skelton,  Francis  Bright,  John  Browne,  Mr.  Francis  Higgin- 
son,  Mr.  Samuel  Browne,  Mr.  Thomas  Graves  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Sharpe,  these  seven,  to  be  of  the  said  Council; 
and  do  hereby  give  power  and  authority  to  the  said  Governor 
and  those  seven  to  make  choice  of  three  others,  such  as  they, 
or  the  greater  number  of  them,  in  their  discretions  shall 
esteem  and  conceive  most  fit  thereunto,  to  be  also  of  the  said 
Council.  And  to  the  end  that  the  former  planters  there 
(Conant  and  his  associates)  may  have  no  just  occasion  of  ex¬ 
ception,  as  being  excluded  out  of  the  privileges  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  this  Court  are  content,  and  do  order,  by  erection  of 
hands,  that  such  of  the  said  former  planters  as  are  willing 
to  live  within  the  limits  of  our  Plantation,  shall  be  enabled 
and  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  choice  of  two,  such  as 
they  shall  think  fit,  to  supply  and  make  up  the  number  of 
twelve  of  the  said  council;  one  of  which  twelve  is  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  to  be 
chosen  Deputy  to  the  Governor  for  the  time  being. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  land  were  to  he  allotted  to  each 
stockholder  for  each  fifty  pounds  ventured  in  the  common 
stock  of  the  company.  If  he  settled  in  the  colony,  he 
Avas  to  have  fifty  acres  additional  for  himself  and  fifty 
acres  more  for  each  member  of  his  family.  Each  immi¬ 
grant  not  a  stockholder  was  to  receive  fifty  acres  for  him¬ 
self  and  the  same  amount  for  each  member  of  his  family 
or  servant.  Transportation  was  charged  at  the  rate  of 
four  pounds  for  each  ton  of  freight  and  five  pounds  for 
each  passenger.  Children  being  at  the  following  reduced 
rates:  J^ursing  children,  free;  such  as  were  under  four 
years  of  age,  three  children  for  the  price  of  one  adult; 
under  eight  years  of  age,  two  children  for  the  price  of 
one  adult;  under  twelve  years  of  age,  three  children  for 
the  price  of  tAvo  adults. 

^^^o  records  of  Endecott’s  administration  have  been  pre- 
serA'ed,  but  it  appears  that  he  held  councils  and  elections, 
made  laAV’s,  granted  lands  and  regulated  the  civil  and  reli- 
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jjious  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  a  letter  of  Edward  Howes 
in  London  in  1633  mentions  that  twenty-two  of  Ende- 
cott’s  laws  had  been  laid  before  the  Lords.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  he  was  the  first  frovernor  of 
Massachusetts. 

Skelton  sailed  in  the  George  Bonaveniure  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1629,  arriving  at  ?^aumkeak  June  22d. 
Higginson  and  his  family  were  passengers  on  the  Tal¬ 
bot,  sailing  on  the  25th  of  April,  1629,  arriving  at  Cape 
Ann  on  Saturday,  June  27tli  and  remaining  there  Sun¬ 
day.  In  his  journal  of  the  voyage,  he  says  “Monday  we 
came  from  Cape  Ann  to  go  to  Naimkecke,  the  mnd 
northerly.  I  should  have  told  you  before,  that,  the  plant¬ 
ers  spying  our  English  colors,  the  Governor  sent  a  shal¬ 
lop  with  two  men  on  Saturday  to  Pilot  us.  These  rested 
the  Sabbath  with  us  at  Cape  Ann ;  and  this  day  by  God's 
blessing  and  their  directions,  we  passed  the  curious  and 
difficult  entrance  into  the  lai^e,  spacious  harbour  of  Haum- 
kecke.  And  as  we  passed  along,  it  was  wonderful  to  be¬ 
hold  so  many  islands  replenished  with  thick  wood  and 
high  trees,  and  many  fair,  green  pastures.  And  being 
come  into  the  harbour  we  saw  the  George  to  our  great 
comfort,  there  being  come  on  Tuesday,  which  was  seven 
days  before  us.  We  rested  that  night  with  glad  and 
thankful  hearts  that  God  had  put  an  end  to  our  long  and 
tedious  journey  through  the  greatest  sea  in  the  world. 
The  next  morning  the  Governor  came  aboard  to  our  ship 
and  bade  us  kindly  welcome,  and  invited  me  and  my  wife 
to  come  on  shore  and  take  our  lodging  in  his  house,  which 
we  did  accordingly.” 

Higginson  further  says  that  when  he  first  came  to 
Xaumkeik  “there  were  about  half  a  score  of  houses  and 
a  fair  house  newly  built  for  the  governor.  We  also  found 
an  abundance  of  com  planted  by  them,  very  good  and  well 
liking.  Our  governor  hath  a  store  of  green  pease  grow¬ 
ing  in  his  garden  as  good  as  ever  I  ate  in  England.  Our 
governor  hath  also  planted  a  vineyard  with  great  hopes 
of  increase,  also  mulberries,  plums,  raspberries,  currants, 
chestnuts,  filberts,  walnuts,  small  nuts,  hurtleberries  and 
haws  of  white  thorn,  near  as  good  as  our  cherries  are 
in  England.  They  grow  in  plenty  here.  We  that  are 
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settled  in  Salem  make  what  elfort  we  can  to  build  houses 
so  that  in  a  short  time  we  shall  have  a  fair  town.”  Skel¬ 
ton  by  aareement  with  the  Company  was  to  receive  20 
)K)unds  in  money  towards  the  charges  of  fitting  himself 
with  apparel  and  other  necessities  for  a  voyage,  ten 
pounds  more  towards  providing  books  and  twenty  pounds 
a  year  salary  for  three  years,  and  was  also  to  be  provided 
with  necessities  of  diet,  housing  and  firewood,  and  in 
convenient  time  he  should  have  a  house  and  certain  lands 
allotted  thereunto.  At  the  end  of  three  years  one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  land  were  to  be  assigned  to  him.  He  should 
also  have  the  milk  of  two  kine  and  half  the  increase  of 
calves  during  said  three  years. 

Higginson  had  the  same  contract  excepting  that  as  he 
had  eight  children  he  was  allowed  ten  pounds  a  year  more 
salary  and  ten  pounds  more  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
voyage.  Both  ministers  contracted  that  they  would  use 
their  best  endeavor  in  preaching,  catechising  and  in  teach¬ 
ing  or  causing  to  be  taught  the  company’s  servants  and 
their  children,  also  the  savages  and  their  children. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  JVIr.  Higginson  and  Mr. 
Skelton,  who  were  non-conforming  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England,  necessary  measures  were  taken  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  organization  of  the  First  Church  of  the  Colony, 
which  still  exists  as  the  First  Church  of  Salem.  The 
Puritans  who  founded  the  colony  and  their  friends  who 
were  struggling  for  their  freedom  in  England,  were  not 
separatists  as  were  those  in  Plymouth,  but  non-conform¬ 
ists,  who  remained  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  but  revolted  against  the  ceremonies  and  discipline, 
while  not  objecting  to  its  doctrine.  Endecott  was  appar- 
rently  converted  to  the  religious  belief  of  those  at  Ply¬ 
mouth  by  what  he  had  learned  from  Bradford  and  Dr. 
Fuller  as  to  their  outward  form  of  worship. 

Charles  Gott,  in  his  letter  to  Governor  Bradford,  re¬ 
lates  that  “On  the  twentieth  of  July  1629  it  pleased 
God  to  move  the  heart  of  our  governor  to  set  it  apart  for 
a  solemn  day  of  humiliation  for  the  choice  of  a  pastor 
and  teacher,  the  former  part  of  the  day  being  spent  about 
the  election,  every  male  member  having  a  free  voice  in 
the  choice  of  their  officiers.  These  two  (Higginson  and 
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Skelton)  dearinj?  all  things  by  their  answers,  we  saw  no 
reason  but  that  we  might  freely  give  our  voice  for  their 
election  after  this  trial.  Their  choice  was  after  this  man¬ 
ner.  Every  fit  member  wrote  in  a  note  his  name  whom 
the  Lord  moved  him  to  think  was  fit  for  a  pastor,  and 
so  likewise  whom  they  would  have  for  a  teacher.  The 
most  voice  was  for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be  pastor  and  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson  to  be  teacher,  and  they  having  accepted  the  trust, 
Mr.  Higginson  with  three  or  four  more  of  the  gravest 
members  of  the  church,  laid  their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton’s 
head  using  prayers  therewith.  Then  there  was  an  imposi¬ 
tion  of  hands  on  Mr.  Higginson.  An  informal  election 
of  elders  and  deacons  followed.  Charles  Gott  and  John 
Home  were  chosen  deacons,  but  their  formal  election  and 
qualification  was  delayed  “to  see  if  it  pleased  God  to 
send  more  able  men.”  The  next  step  was  to  gather  a 
church  or  society  of  communicants.  Mr.  Higginson  drew 
up  a  “confession  of  faith  and  church  covenant  according 
to  scripture”  of  which  copies  were  delivered  to  thirty  per¬ 
sons  and  an  invitation  was  despatched  to  the  church  at 
Plymouth  to  send  representatives  to  witness  the  further 
proceedings.  On  the  sixth  of  August  1629,  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  ordination,  the  two  masters  prayed  and 
preached.  Thirty  persons  assented  to  the  covenant  and 
associated  themselves  as  a  church.  Henry  Houghton  was 
chosen  ruling  elder  and  Gott  and  Horne  were  confirmed 
as  deacons.  Governor  Bradford  “and  some  others  with 
him  coming  by  sea  and  being  hindred  by  cross  winds”^ 
could  not  be  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but  came 
into  the  assembly  afterwards  and  gave  them  the  rijht 
hand  of  fellowship,  wishing  them  all  prosperity  and  a 
blessed  success  under  such  good  beginnings. 

But  this  separation  from  the  Church  of  England  gave 
offence  to  two  of  the  councillors,  John  and  Samuel  Brown, 
men  of  standing  and  influence  in  the  community,  who 
although  not  stockholders  in  the  enterprise,  ha\dng  come 
over  at  their  own  expense,  had  been  so  well  thought 
of  by  the  company  that  they  had  been  appointed  assist¬ 
ants.  They  felt  that  the  establishment  of  this  churcli 
was  a  secession  from  the  national  establishment  and  with 
some  others  of  their  mind  set  up  a  separate  worship.  The 
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brothers  were  brougjht  before  Governor  Endecott  and  he 
“finding  those  two  brothers  to  be  of  high  spirits  and  their 
speeches  and  practices  tending  to  mutiny  and  faction,  the 
governor  told  them  that  !N’ew  England  was  no  place  for 
such  as  they,  therefore  he  sent  them  back  to  England  at 
the  return  of  the  ships  the  same  year.”  They  were  only 
in  Salem  five  or  six  weeks.  On  their  return  they  made 
complaint  to  the  corporation  who  submitted  to  referees 
the  question  of  compensating  them  for  anv  loss  which 
they  might  have  sustained.  While  the  action  of  Ende¬ 
cott  may  seem  arbitrary  yet  it  undoubtedly  ended  the 
possibility  of  the  infant  colony  being  split  into  various 
religious  factions,  and  as  they  had  left  England  to  avoid 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  it 
was  not  surprising  that  they  did  not  wish  to  see  such  a 
church  grow  in  power  and  influence  in  the  colony.  ITis 
action  was  also  clearly  within  his  instructions  from  the 
the  company  as  they  had  written  him  to  “suppress  a 
mischiefe  before  it  had  too  great  a  head.”  “Xot,”  they 
wrote,  “that  wee  would  wrong  any  man  that  will  leave 
p(‘aeeably  within  the  limitts  of  our  plantacon;  but  .  .  . 
the  pservacon  of  our  pruiledges  will  cheifly  depend  (un¬ 
der  God)  upon  the  first  foundacon  of  our  gounmt.” 

Endecott  Superseded  by  Winthrop 

In  the  meantime  proceedings  of  great  importance  were 
taking  place  in  the  General  Court  of  the  company  in 
England.  Craddock,  the  governor,  advanced  the  theory 
that  the  management  of  the  company  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  England  to  the  colony,  and  it  was  accord¬ 
ingly  so  voted.  A  large  number  of  influential  men  of 
property  having  agreed  to  emigrate,  John  Winthrop  was 
elected  governor  and  John  Humphrey  deimtv  governo.’, 
but  as  the  latter’s  departure  was  delayed,  his  place  was 
filled  by  the  election  of  Thomas  Dudley.  Over  a  thou¬ 
sand  came  over  in  seventeen  vessels  in  1630  under  the 
leadership  of  Governor  Winthrop,  who  himself  sailed  on 
the  ship  Arhella,  formerly  the  Eagle,  the  name  having 
been  changed  in  compliment  to  Lady  Arbella  Johnson, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  one  of  its  m.ost 
distinguished  passengers.  The  Arbella  arrived  at  Salem 
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on  June  12,  1630  and  Winthrop  says  that  they  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  Endecott  and  others  and  that  ‘‘we  that  were  of 
the  assistants,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  and  some  of  the 
women  and  our  captain,  returned  with  them  to  Xahum- 
keck,  were  we  supped  with  good  venison  pasty  and  good 
beer,  and  at  night  we  returned  to  our  ship,  but  some  of 
the  women  stayed  behind.”  Their  reception  was  discoui^ 
aging,  however,  as  more  than  one  quarter  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors  at  Salem  had  died  during  the  second  winter  and 
many  of  the  survivors  were  ill  and  feeble.  The  faithful 
Higginson  was  onl.y  able  to  deliver  one  sermon  after 
Winthrop’s  arrival  as  he  was  wasting  with  a  hectic  fever 
which  proved  fatal  on  the  sixth  of  August,  exactly  one 
year  from  August  6,  1629,  the  date  of  his  ordination  as 
teacher  of  the  First  Church.  He  left  surviving  him  a 
widow  and  eight  children.  There  was  a  scarcity  of  all 
sorts  of  provisions  and  not  com  or  bread  enough  for  a 
fortnight’s  supply  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  Winthrop. 
Of  those  who  came  over  in  1630  about  two  hundred  died 
before  December  of  that  year,  among  them  being  Lady 
Arbella  Johnson,  who,  coming  from  a  “paradise  of  plenty 
and  pleasure  which  she  enjoyed  in  a  family  of  a  noble 
earldom,  to  a  wilderness  of  wants,”  survived  her  arrival 
at  Salem  but  a  month,  and  her  husband  died  of  grief  but 
a  few  weeks  later. 

After  a  few  days  Winthrop  and  some  of  his  party  went 
on  an  exploring  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
another  settlement,  and  thereafter  he  and  most  of  his 
fellow  passengers  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Charles¬ 
town  where  they  founded  various  settlements. 

On  December  28,  1630  the  Court  of  Assistants  after 
several  consultations  about  a  suitable  place  to  fortify  and 
for  the  capital  of  the  Colony,  agreed  to  have  it  at  Xew- 
town,  now  Cambridge.  All  the  members  excepting  Cap¬ 
tain  Endecott,  and  Thomas  Sharpe,  who  was  about  to 
return  to  England,  agreed  to  build  houses  and  move  their 
military  stores  there  next  spring.  But  Endecott  was  so 
attached  to  Salem  that  he  declined  to  join  with  the  others 
in  removing  to  Xewtown.  This  project  of  building  at 
Xewtown  and  making  it  the  capital  was  relinquished  at 
the  end  of  the  next  year  to  the  great  damage  of  Deputy 
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Governor  Dudley  and  to  a  disturbance  of  harmony  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Governor  Winthrop. 

Almost  the  first  official  act  of  Governor  Winthrop  after 
his  arrival,  excepting  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  between 
the  captain  and  passengers  of  the  ship  Mary  and  John, 
was  the  marriage  of  John  Endeoott  to  Elizabeth  Gibson 
on  the  18th  of  August  1630,  in  the  performance  of  which 
ceremony  he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  Wilson.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Gibson  was  formerly  of  Cambridge,  England,  and 
probably  came  over  with  Governor  Winthrop,  and  while 
this  marriage  appears  to  have  been  a  happy  one  there 
was  a  great  disparity  of  age  between  them  as  he  was 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years  older  than  his  wife,  for 
on  April  13,  1674  in  a  suit  of  Sanford  v  Putnam,  she 
deposed  that  she  was  then  about  the  age  of  sixty  years, 
which  would  indicate  that  she  was  bom  about  1614;  so 
that  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  she  Avas  only  sixteen, 
while  Endecott  Avas  about  forty-one.  By  this  marriage 
there  were  two  children,  both  sons,  John  Endecott,  Jr., 
born  about  1632,  and  Dr.  Zerubbabel  Endecott,  born  about 
1635.  John  Endecott,  Jr.,  married  Elizabeth  Houchins 
and  died  in  1667  without  issue.  Dr.  Zerubbabel  Ende- 
cott’s  first  wife  was  Mary  Smith,  by  whom  he  had  thir¬ 
teen  children,  from  whom  all  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Endecott  family  are  descended.  His  first  wife  died 
in  1677  and  he  then  married  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the 
Reverend  Antipas  Nevunan  of  Wenham  and  a  daughter 
of  John  Winthrop,  by  whom  there  were  no  children.  He 
died  in  1684.  Governor  Endecott  and  his  descendants 
to  the  third  generation  spelled  their  names  ‘‘Endecott” 
but  thereafter  it  has  been  spelled  as  at  present,  “En- 
dicott.” 

The  following  letter  from  Endecott  to  Governor  Win¬ 
throp  will  give  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  at  this  time,  the  difficulty  of  intercourse  between  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  it  and  also  some  evidence  of  the  courage 
and  pugnacity  of  Endecott. 

Righte  Worshipfulle, 

I  did  expect  to  have  been  with  you  in  person  at  the  Court 
and  to  that  end  I  put  to  sea  yesterday,  and  was  driven  back 
again,  the  wind  being  stiffe  against  us.  And  there  being 
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no  canoe  or  boate  at  Sajrust,  I  must  have  been  constrained 
to  go  to  Mistick,  and  thence  about  to  Charles-town,  which 
at  this  time,  I  durst  not  to  be  so  bold,  my  bodie  being  at 
this  present  in  an  ill  condition  to  wade,  or  take  cole,  and, 
therefore  I  desire  you  to  pardon  me.  Though  otherwise,  I 
could  not  desire  it  by  reason  of  many  occasions  and  busi¬ 
nesses.  There  are  at  Mr.  ITewson’s  plantation  five  or  six 
kine  verie  ill,  and  in  great  danger,  I  fear  they  will  hardly 
escape  it,  whereof  twoe  are  mine  and  all  I  have;  which  are 
worse  than  any  of  the  rest.  I  left  mine  there  this  winter 
to  do  Mr.  Skelton  a  pleasure  to  keep  his  for  him  herein 
Salem,  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  milk.  And  I 
understand  by  Wincoll  that  they  have  been  ill  tended,  and 
he  saith  almost  starved.  Besides  they  have  fed  on  acorns, 
and  they  cannot  digest  them,  for  they  vomitt  exceedingly 
and  are  so  bound  in  their  bodies,  that  he  is  fain  to  rake  them, 
and  use  his  skill  to  maintain  life  in  them.  I  have  willed 
liim  to  bee  there  till  he  can  bring  them  to  some  health  again 
if  possible.  And  I  have  given  him  malt,  to  make  mashes 
of  licoris,  and  annisseedes,  and  long  pepper,  and  such  other 
things  as  I  had,  to  drench  them.  I  could  udsh  when  Man¬ 
ning  hath  recovered  his  strength  that  you  would  free  him, 
for  he  will  never  do  you  or  Mr.  Hewson  service,  for  when 
he  is  well,  he  was  as  negligent  as  the  worst  of  them. 

Mr.  Skelton,  myselfe  and  the  rest  of  the  Congregation 
desire  to  be  thankful  to  God  and  yourselfe,  for  your  benevo¬ 
lence  to  Mr.  Haughton’s  child.  The  Lord  restore  it  to  you. 
I  have  prevailed  with  much  adoe  with  Sir  Eichard  for  an 
old  debt  here,  which  he  thought  was  desperate,  to  contribute 
it,  which  I  hope  I  shall  make  good  for  the  child.  I  think 
Mr.  Skelton  has  written  to  you  whom  he  thinks  stands  most 
in  neede  of  contribution  of  such  provisions  as  you  will  l)e 
pleased  to  give  amongst  us,  of  that  ivhich  was  sent  over. 
The  eel-))ots  you  sent  for  me  are  made,  which  I  had  in  my 
boate,  hoping  to  have  brought  them  with  mee.  I  caused  him 
to  make  but  two  for  the  present;  if  you  like  them  and  his 
prices  (for  he  worketh  for  himselfe)  you  shall  have  as  many 
as  you  desire.  He  selleth  them  for  four  shillings  apiece. 
Sir,  I  desired  the  rather  to  have  bene  at  Court,  because  I 
heare  I  am  much  complained  of  by  Goodman  Dexter  for 
striking  him.  I  acknowledge  I  was  too  rash  in  strikeing 
him,  understanding  since,  it  is  not  lawfull  for  a  justice  of 
peace  to  strike.  But  if  you  had  seene  the  manner  of  his 
carriadge,  with  such  daring  of  mee,  with  his  arms  akimbo, 
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etc.  It  would  have  provoked  a  very  patient  man.  But  I 
will  write  noe  more  of  it,  but  leave  it,  till  we  speak  before 
you  face  to  face.  Onely  thus  farre  further,  that  he  hath 
given  out  that  if  I  had  a  purse  he  would  make  mee  empty 
it,  and  if  hee  cannot  have  justice  here,  hee  will  do  wonders 
in  England,  and  if  hee  cannot  prevail  there,  hee  will  try 
it  out  with  mee  here  at  blowes.  Sir,  I  desire  that  you  will 
take  all  into  consideration.  If  it  were  lawful  to  try  it  out 
at  blowes,  and  hee  a  fit  man  for  mee  to  deal  w-ith,  then  you 
should  not  hear  mee  complain — ^but  I  hope  the  Lord  hath 
brought  me  off  from  that  course. 

I  thought  good  further  to  write  what  my  judgment  is  for 
the  dismissing  of  the  Court  till  come  be  sett.  It  will  hin¬ 
der  us  that  are  farre  off  exceedingly,  and  further  you  there. 
Elen’s  labour  is  precious  here  in  come  setting  time,  the  plan¬ 
tation  being  yet  so  weak.  I  will  be  with  you  the  Ijord 
assisting  me,  as  soon  as  conveniently  I  can.  In  the  mean¬ 
while  I  comitt  you  to  his  protection  and  safe  guard  that 
never  fails  his  children,  and  rest, 

Your  unfeigned  loving  friend  to  command, 

John  Endecott. 

Salem,  12th  April  1631. 

On  !May  3,  1631  the  Court  of  w'hich  Endecott  was 
acting  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  judges,  empanelled  a 
jury  to  inquire  concerning  an  act  of  assault  complained 
of  by  Thomas  Dexter  against  John  Endecott,  and  the 
jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  assessing  damages  against 
Endecott  in  the  sum  of  forty  shillings.  Dexter  was  one 
of  the  original  settlers  of  Lynn  and  is  said  to  have  bought 
Xahant  from  an  Indian  by  the  name  of  Black  William 
for  a  suit  of  clothes,  which  occasioned  the  touui  an  ex¬ 
pensive  and  troublesome  law  suit  in  1657.  His  general 
deportment  w'as  overbearing  and  quarrelsome. 

It  appears  that  on  !March  4,  1632,  the  court  ordered 
that  Dexter  should  be  set  in  the  bilbowes,  disfranchised 
and  fined  forty  shillings  for  speaking  reproachful  and 
seditious  words  against  the  government  herein  established 
and  finding  fault  with  the  divers  acts  of  the  court.  On 
July  3,  1632,  Dexter  was  bound  to  his  good  behaviour 
until  the  next  General  Court  and  fined  for  his  misde¬ 
meanors  and  insolent  carriage  and  speeches  to  Simon 
Bradstreet  at  his  own  house. 
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Endecott’s  Attitude  ix  Keligious  Matters 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Hig^nsou  the  Salem  church 
heard  of  Roger  Williams,  who  was  said  to  be  a  man  of 
great  ability.  They  invited  him  to  settle  with  them  as 
teacher  with  Mr.  Skelton.  He  accepted  the  call,  but  at 
this  point  Governor  Winthrop  and  the  Assistants  inter¬ 
fered  and  wrote  to  Endecott  in  April  as  the  one  princi¬ 
pally  concerned  in  his  possible  settlement,  that  as  Mr. 
Williams  had  refused  to  ioin  with  the  congregation  in 
Boston  for  various  reasons  and  especially  liecause  they 
would  not  make  a  public  declaration  of  their  repentance 
for  having  had  communion  with  the  Church  of  England 
while  they  lived  there,  they  hoped  he  would  not  be  re¬ 
ceived.  This  protest  held  up  his  ordination  in  Salem, 
and  he  then  went  to  Plymouth  where  he  remained  as  an 
assistant  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Smith  for  two  years.  Roger 
Williams  returned  to  Salem  in  November,  1633,  and 
then  became  assistant  to  Mr.  Skelton,  who  died  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  and  whose  wife  had  died  in  1631.  By  his 
death  Endecott  lost  one  who  had  been  his  tried  friend 
and  spiritual  adviser  both  in  England  and  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

The  Court  of  Assistants  came  into  possession  of  a 
treatise  written  by  Williams  questioning  the  right  of  the 
king  to  grant  the  country  to  the  settlers  without  their 
first  obtaining  it  from  the  Indians,  also  making  many 
discourteous  remarks  relative  to  the  king,  which  the  col¬ 
onists  were  fearful  might  reach  the  ears  of  his  majesty,, 
whereupon  Governor  Winthrop  wrote  to  Endecott  asking 
him  to  exert  his  influence  with  his  friend  Roger  Williams 
to  get  him  to  retract  his  statements,  to  which  Endecott 
returned  a  modest  and  discreet  answer. 

Soon  Williams  again  began  his  disturbance  at  Salem, 
attacking  the  right  of  the  colonists  to  their  land,  deny¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  magistrates  to  administer  an  oath 
to  an  unregenerate  man  as  they  would  thereby  have  reli¬ 
gious  communion  with  a  wicked  person,  and  as  the  Salem 
church  would  not  refuse  to  have  communication  and  con¬ 
ferences  with  other  New  England  churches,  he  declined 
to  act  longer  as  the  pastor  of  the  Salem  church  for  he 
claimed  that  such  conferences  with  other  churches  was 
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anti-Cliristian.  He  also  would  neither  pray  nor  jrive 
thanks  at  meals  with  his  own  wife  or  family  because  they 
attended  Church.  The  General  Court  beinp:  afraid  he 
would  get  the  colony  into  trouble  with  the  home  govern¬ 
ment  determined  to  arrest  him  and  send  him  back  to 
England,  notice  of  which  coming  to  Williams’  knowledge 
he  escaped  in  January,  1636  to  the  territory  of  the  Xar- 
ragansetts,  where  he  subsequently  founded  Rhode  Island. 
During  all  this  time  Ende^^tt  was  his  friend,  although 
he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  join  him  in  many  of  his  extreme 
and  radical  views. 

In  September,  1634,  the  colony  was  thrown  into  con¬ 
sternation  by  the  news  that  the  king  had  granted  to  two 
archbishops  of  the  Church  of  England  and  to  ten  others 
of  the  council,  authority  to  regulate  the  plantations  in 
Xew  England ;  to  establish  and  maintain  the  Episcopal 
Church  there ;  to  recall  its  Charter ;  remove  and  appoint 
its  Governors;  make  its  laws;  hear  and  decide  all  legal 
cases  and  inflict  punishments,  even  death  itself.  It  was 
also  believed  that  a  new  royal  governor  was  secretly  on 
his  way  to  Massachusetts.  Such  was  the  universal  anxi¬ 
ety  awakened  by  this  news  that  the  General  Court  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1635,  unanimously  agreed  that  if  such  a  governor 
should  come  the  Colonists  ought  by  force  of  arms  to  re¬ 
sist  his  authority  and  maintain  their  rights. 

Orders  were  adopted  for  the  erection  of  fortiflcations 
on  Castle  Island,  Boston  Harbor  and  at  Charlestown  and 
Dorchester.  Captains  were  authorized  to  train  unskilled 
men  so  often  as  they  pleased.  Dudley,  Winthrop,  Haines, 
Humphrey  and  Endecott  were  appointed  “to  consult, 
direct  and  giv^e  command  for  the  managing  and  ordering 
of  any  war  which  might  befall  for  the  space  of  a  year 
next  ensuing  and  till  further  order  should  be  taken  there¬ 
in.”  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  collection  and  cus¬ 
tody  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
supplv  of  musket  balls  they  were  made  legal  tender  for 
all  debts  at  the  rate  of  a  farthing  apiece. 

Craddock  sent  a  copy  of  the  order  which  had  been 
served  on  him  requiring  a  return  of  the  charter  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Assistants  laid  it  on  the  table  and  declined 
to  act  without  authority  from  the  General  Court.  Judg- 
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ment  declaring  the  Charter  forfeited  was  rendered  in 
England  against  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  the  others  of 
the  original  patentees,  but  the  General  Court  disregarded 
the  decree  and  fortunately  for  the  colony,  the  government 
of  Charles  I  was  too  much  concerned  with  troubles  at 
home  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  resistance  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  is  ver\"  evident,  however,  that  if  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  had  persisted  in  carrying  out  its  demands 
that  resistance  to  the  cro^vn  would  have  begun  more  than 
a  century  before  the  Revolution. 

The  Red  Ceoss  Incident 

The  excitement  occasioned  by  these  attacks  upon  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  ^Massachusetts  caused  Endecott  to 
fear  that  all  of  their  great  sacrifices  were  to  be  in  vain, 
and  his  indignation  was  aroused.  With  his  sword  he  cut 
the  red  cross  from  the  king’s  colors  which  belonged  to 
the  Salem  military  company.  The  act  is  generally  lie- 
lieved  to  have  been  instigated  by  his  minister,  Roger 
Williams.  The  colonists  feared  that  this  bold  and  dar¬ 
ing  act  would  be  considered  not  only  an  insult  to  the 
Church  of  England  but  to  the  king  himself  and  they 
feared  that  unless  some  rebuke  was  administered  to  Ende¬ 
cott  that  his  act  would  call  down  upon  their  heads  the 
vengeance  of  the  British  authorities.  A  warrant  was 
therefore  issued  to  Richard  Davenport,  the  ensign  and 
color  bearer  of  the  company,  directing  him  to  bring  the 
mutilated  colors  with  him  to  the  next  Court.  A  meeting 
of  all  the  clerg\Tnen  of  the  colony,  except  Mr.  Ward  of 
Ipswich,  convened  at  Boston  at  the  request  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  and  assistants  to  consider  the  matter  and  Winthrop 
says  that  there  were  two  questions  discussed,  “first :  what 
ought  we  to  do  if  a  general  governor  should  be  sent  out 
of  England  Second,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  us  to 
carry  the  cross  in  our  banner.  To  the  first  question  they 
all  agreed  that  if  a  general  governor  were  sent  we  ought 
not  to  accept  him  but  defend  our  lawful  possession  (if 
we  are  able)  otherwise  to  avoid  or  protract.”  For  the 
matter  of  the  cross  they  were  divided  and  so  deferred  it 
to  another  meeting.  The  General  Court  referred  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  a  committee  which  made  the  following  report: — 
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“That  Endecott  had  acted  in  this  matter  without  due 
authority,  that  while  suspecting  such  a  sign  as  a  mark 
of  idolatry,  he  should  have  made  exertion  for  its  disuse 
in  other  plantations,  that  he  had  impliedly  charged  his 
associate  magistrates  with  abetting  false  religion  and  had 
exposed  the  colony  to  the  still  greater  displeasure  of  the 
government  of  England.”  It  therefore  proposed  that  he 
be  admonished  and  disqualified  from  holding  public  office 
for  one  year  but  at  the  same  time  recommended  him  to 
charitable  consideration;  “that  he  did  it  out  of  tender¬ 
ness  of  conscience  and  not  of  any  evil  intention.”  State 
politics  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  punished  in 
order  to  appease  the  resentment  of  the  court  party  in 
London,  for  such  a  seeming  attack  on  royal  authority, 
but  for  this  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have 
received  applause  from  the  Puritan  Colonists  rather  than 
blame.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  matter  of  th:* 
preparation  of  colors  for  the  troops  was  referred  to  the 
military  commissioners,  of  whom  Endecott  was  one,  and 
at  the  next  General  Court  they  reported  establishing  uni¬ 
form  colors  for  all  the  military  companies,  which  colors 
left  out  the  cross  concerning  which  there  had  been  so 
much  commotion.  Endecott’s  open  defiance  of  the  royalty 
of  England  would  have  no  doubt  cost  him  his  life  had 
it  not  been  for  the  more  serious  troubles  which  were 
besetting  the  unfortunate  King  Charles  I.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  decision  Endecott  was  left  off  the  Board 
of  Assistants  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was 
promptly  re-elected.  The  sword,  a  plain,  unomamented 
rapier,  with  which  this  deed  was  said  to  have  been  done, 
has  been  presen’-ed  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  one 
of  the  family. 

In  1635  Marblehead  was  set  off  as  a  plantation  but 
the  inhabitants  of  Salem  filed  a  petition  in  the  General 
Court  in  which  they  claimed  that  they  owned  certain 
land  at  Marblehead  Keck.  They  were  refused  a  hearing 
upon  the  ground  that  they  had  neglected  to  consult  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  concerning  the  selection  of  Boger 
Williams  as  their  pastor.  Endecott  and  the  people  of 
Salem  were  aggrieved  as  they  felt  that  this  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  merits  of  their  claim.  They 
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thereupon  sent  letters  from  the  Salem  Church  to  various 
other  churches  asking  them  to  confer  with  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  General  Court  and  to  persuade  them  to 
consider  the  merits  of  Salem’s  claim.  At  the  session  of 
the  General  Court  on  the  second  of  September,  1635,  the 
deputies  from  Salem  were  sent  home  with  instructions 
to  ‘‘fetch  satisfaction  for  their  letters  sent  to  the  several 
churches  wherein  they  have  exceedingly  reproached  and 
villified  the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  General  Court 
or  else  the  arguments  of  those  who  defend  the  same  with 
the  subscription  of  their  names.”  Endecott  was  called 
before  the  court  to  answer  for  the  town  and  defended  the 
act  of  the  Salem  Church  as  regular  and  just,  which  dis¬ 
pleased  the  General  Court  and  it  was  voted  by  a  general 
erection  of  hands  “That  Mr.  Endecott  should  be  com¬ 
mitted  for  his  contempt  in  protesting  against  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Court  and  upon  his  submission  and  full 
acknowledgment  of  his  offence,  he  was  dismissed.” 

The  deputies  from  Salem  were  also  forbidden  to  take 
their  seats  and  the  town  was  disfranchised  until  such 
time  as  a  majority  of  its  freemen  should  disclaim  the 
letters.  Cotton  said  that  the  Court  viewed  the  act  in 
the  light  of  treason. 

The  General  Court,  however,  in  March,  1636,  decided 
that  it  had  been  proved  that  Marblehead  N’eck  belonged 
to  Salem.  Later,  in  May,  1636,  at  a  Salem  town  meet¬ 
ing,  the  question  was  considered  of  dividing  Marblehead 
Neck  into  lots,  and  a  portion  of  the  land,  it  appears  from 
!^^r.  Endecott’s  argument,  had  been  reserved  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  college.  This  was  six  months  before  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  in  October  voted  four  hundred  pounds  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  college,  which  two  years  later 
became  Harvard  College  on  the  death  of  the  Reverend 
John  Harvard,  who  bequeathed  to  it  one-half  of  his  for¬ 
tune  of  £779  17s.  2p.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
reason  Cambridge  was  selected  was  because,  according  to 
Shepard,  the  place  had  been  kept  clear  from  the  opinions 
of  Ann  Hutchinson. 

After  the  departure  of  Roger  Williams,  the  Salem 
church  was  without  a  settled  pastor  until  December,  1636, 
when  the  Reverend  Hugh  Peter,  commonly  spoken  of 
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Hugh  Peters,  was  ordained.  He  was  a  most  brilliant 
man,  but  of  rather  melancholy  disposition  and  in  poor 
health.  His  wife  died  in  1637  and  in  1639  he  married 
Mrs.  Deliverance  Sheffield.  For  the  year  prior  to  her 
marriage  to  him  she  apparently  was  keeping  him  in  a 
very  uncertain  frame  of  mind,  for  in  1638  Endecott  wrote 
to  Governor  Winthrop:  “I  cannot  but  acquaint  you  with 
my  thoughts  concerning  Mr.  Peter,  since  hee  receaued 
a  letter  from  ]Mrs.  Sheffield,  which  was  yesterday  in  the 
eveninge  after  the  fast ;  she  seeming  in  her  letter  to  abate 
of  her  affeccions  towards  him  and  dislikinge  to  come  to 
Salem  upTK)n  such  terms  as  hee  had  written.  I  finde 
that  shee  begins  now  to  play  her  parte,  and  if  I  mistake 
not,  you  will  see  him  as  greatly  in  lone  with  her  fif 
shee  will  hold  a  little)  as  euer  shee  was  with  him ;  but 
hee  conceals  it  what  hee  can  as  yett.  The  begininge  of 
the  next  weeke  youe  will  hear  further  from  him.” 

Later  Peter  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop: —  “I  do  not 
know  whether  Mrs.  Sh.  haue  sett  mee  at  liberty  or  not; 
my  conclusion  is,  that  if  you  find  I  cannot  make  an  hon¬ 
orable  retreat  then  I  shall  desire  to  advance.”  She  even¬ 
tually  married  him,  however,  on  January  3,  1639.  About 
1640,  after  the  birth  of  their  only  child,  Mrs.  Peters 
became  of  unsound  mind,  which  deprived  him  of  her 
society  for  twenty  years. 

When  the  king  granted  to  the  parliament  additional 
authority  some  thought  it  would  be  a  fine  idea  for  the 
colony  to  send  representatives  to  parliament  to  look  after 
their  interest  and  to  try  to  get  further  favors.  Governor 
Winthrop  wrote  to  the  Salem  Church  asking  them  to 
spare  their  pastor  as  one  of  the  delegates  for  this  mission, 
but  Endecott  opposed  it  at  church  meeting,  saying;  “It 
would  be  conceived  we  sent  them  begging” — for  which 
he  was  ^^ciouslv  attacked  by  John  Humphrey,  and  with 
such  bitterness  as  to  give  great  offence.  The  church  was 
not  willing  to  let  their  pastor  go,  nor  to  give  a  plain 
denial  to  the  magistrates,  and  wrote  an  answer  by  way 
of  excuse.  Later  the  application  was  again  renewed  and 
finally  the  Salem  church  yielded  and  permitted  Hugh 
Peter  to  go  to  England,  where  he  was  extremely  promi¬ 
nent  under  Cromwell,  both  as  preacher,  chaplain  and  mili- 
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tary  leader.  Upon  the  restoration  he  was  arrested  and 
executed,  so  that  it  would  evidently  have  been  well  for 
the  Salem  pastor  if  Endecott  had  been  finally  successful 
in  his  opposition. 

In  Command  Against  the  Indians 

While  Endecott  was  so  repeatedly  in  controversies  of 
various  kinds,  he  lost  none  of  the  public’s  confidence,  as 
all  knew  the  energy  of  his  character  and  the  integrity 
of  his  motives.  In  1636,  John  Oldham  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  Block  Island  Indians  while  on  a  trading 
voyage,  and  Governor  Vane  of  Massachusetts  sent  an  ex¬ 
pedition  in  three  vessels  of  ninety  men  and  four  captains 
and  the  whole  under  command  of  Endecott.  They  sailed 
on  the  24th  of  August  and  arrived  at  Block  Island  before 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  found  some  difficulty  in  land¬ 
ing  on  account  of  the  surf.  They  were  met  by  about 
forty  Indians  who  shot  off  their  arrows  at  them  and  fled, 
but  the  men  being  all  armed  with  corslets  only  one  was 
slightly  wounded  in  the  neck.  They  found  two  planta¬ 
tions  and  about  sixty  wigwams.  After  searching  two  days 
unsuccessfully  for  the  Indians  they  burnt  their  wigwams, 
staved  their  canoes  and  left  the  island.  They  then  went 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  to  demand  of  the  Pe- 
(juots,  the  most  warlike  tribe  of  the  Indians,  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Captain  Stone  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  Here 
they  landed  with  great  difficulty,  the  shore  being  high, 
rugged  rock,  and  they  were  completely  in  the  power  of 
the  Indians,  who,  however,  neglected  to  use  their  advan¬ 
tage.  Messengers  passed  back  and  forth  explaining  why 
their  chiefs  did  not  appear  and  finally  the  Indians  fled, 
shooting  at  the  men  from  the  thicket  but  without  harm¬ 
ing  any  of  them.  Endecott’s  men  then  burned  the  In¬ 
dian  village  and  returned  to  their  vessels.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  they  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  meet¬ 
ing  more  of  the  enemy.  Here  they  also  burned  their 
wigwams  and  destroyed  their  canoes.  Being  unable  to 
find  the  Indians  who  were  hiding  in  the  thickets,  they 
finally  abandoned  their  search  and  returned  to  Boston, 
having  been  away  a  little  less  than  a  month.  It  appeal  s 
that  during  the  skirmishes  they  had  killed  thirteen  of 
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the  Pequots  and  wounded  forty.  While  this  expedition 
was  not  especially  snccessfnl  as  the  Indians  persisted  in 
hidiii"  in  the  nnderbrnsh  and  thickets  where  they  could 
not  be  fouijht,  Endecott  was  ai)parently  faced  with  the 
alternative  of  either  returnin';  home  without  aecomplish- 
inj;  anythin;?  or  of  doin?  what  damage  he  could.  He 
chose  the  latter  course,  which  undoubtedly  aroused  the 
Pequots  to  still  further  hostility  and  the  followin?  year 
another  expedition  in  command  of  Captain  Mason  almost 
totally  wiped  out  the  tribe. 

GiJ.'.XT  OF  THE  OkCIIARD  FaRM 

Oil  the  third  of  July,  1632,  the  Court  of  Assistants 
granted  to  Endecott  three  hundred  acres  of  land  called 
by  a  translation  from  its  Indian  name,  “Birchwood,”  af¬ 
terwards  known  as  the  Orchard  Farm.  This  is  the  well 
known  Endecott  farm  in  Danvers  which  has  remained  in 
the  family  until  the  present  time.  The  General  Court 
described  it  as  bounded  on  the  South  by  Cow  House 
River,  on  the  North  by  the  Duck  River,  on  the  East  by 
a  river  leading  up  to  these  rivers  and  called  Woolston’s 
River.  It  was  some  distance  from  the  place  which  was 
afterwards  selected  for  the  seat  of  town  goveniment,  yet 
it  was  the  center  of  population  and  very  easy  of  access 
by  water.  On  this  farm  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  feudal 
style  surrounded  by  his  servants  and  retainers  and  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  country  erected  his  mansion  house. 
In  front  of  it  on  a  southern  slope  of  the  hill  he  planted 
his  far-famed  orchard.  His  usual  method  of  transport¬ 
ing  himself  and  family  was  at  first  by  water  and  he  was 
often  visited  by  his  friends  in  this  way.  The  inlet  be¬ 
fore  the  mansion  house  had  nothing  to  interrupt  it,  the 
passage  being  open  to  the  bay,  and  the  estate  must  have 
been  beautifully  located  as  the  shores  on  either  side  were 
thickly  clothed  with  woods.  From  the  governor’s  man¬ 
sion  house  there  was  a  gentle  descent  to  the  inlet  in  which 
he  kept  his  shallop.  Tradition  says  that  on  the  easterly 
side  of  the  orchard  and  garden  was  a  walk  from  the  house 
to  the  landing  place  with  plum  trees  overrun  with  grape 
vines  on  each  side  of  it,  and  so  thick  with  foliage  in  its 
season  that  a  person  might  walk  in  this  avenue  unob- 
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served.  Near  the  landing  place  was  a  spring  of  water 
overshadowed  with  willows,  clear  and  placid,  from  which 
the  family  was  supplied  with  this  cool  and  refreshing 
beverage. 

While  Endecott  was  not  able  to  spend  all  of  his  time 
at  his  country  home  liecause  of  his  public  duties,  yet 
he  remained  there  as  much  as  possible,  retiring  to  this 
secluded  spot  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  and  peaceful  culti¬ 
vation  of  his  faim.  The  extent  of  which  he  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  the  growing  of  trees  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  1648  he  sold  five  hundred  apple  trees  of  three  years’ 
growth,  to  William  Trask  for  250  acres  of  land;  in  other 
words  two  small  apple  trees  were  of  equal  value  to  one 
acre  of  land.  It  was  at  this  Orchard  Farm  that  he  intro¬ 
duced  for  medicinal  purposes  as  well  as  an  ornament  to 
his  garden,  the  white  weed  or  field  daisy,  which  while  a 
thing  of  beauty  to  city  visitors  has  certainly  been  a  curse 
to  the  farmer.  For  generations  this  was  known  in  Essex 
County  as  “Endecott  weed.” 

In  1639  he  was  granted  550  acres  on  the  Ipswich 
River,  most  of  which  is  now  in  Topsfield.  It  was  con¬ 
cerning  this  farm  that  in  1648  Winthrop  wrote  to  his 
son  that  “Mr.  Endecott  hath  found  a  copper  mine  in  his 
own  ground.  Mr.  Leader  hath  tried  it.”  The  find  was 
of  such  importance  that  Endecott  at  once  petitioned  the 
General  Court  to  establish  the  bounds  of  the  550  acre 
lot,  but  it  was  not  until  1658  that  the  bounds  were  finally 
established.  Endeoott’s  attempt  at  mining  copper  was  the 
earliest  record  of  such  mining  in  North  America  by 
Europeans  although  undoubtedly  copper  had  been  mined 
by  the  Indians  in  various  places. 

In  1651  Endecott  petitioned  for  the  grant  of  a  wood 
lot  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  copper  mine  in  order  that 
he  might  work  it  with  greater  ease,  and  in  his  petition 
he  states  that  he  had  been  already  to  some  charge  for 
finding  and  melting  copper  ore  and  was  still  in  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  bringing  it  to  perfection  by  sending  to  Sweden 
and  Germany  for  persons  well  skilled  in  the  art  to  assist 
him.  He  was  accordingly  awarded  three  hundred  acres 
of  wood  land  near  Blind  Hole  where  he  intended  to  set 
up  his  works,  on  condition  that  he  set  them  up  within 
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seven  years.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  these 
three  hundred  acres  were  ever  really  assi^ed  to  him. 
Richard  Leader  of  the  Lynn  Iron  Works  was  arraigned 
in  1651  for  reproaching  Governor  Endecott,  the  court  and 
the  church  in  Lynn.  In  their  first  excitement  the  court 
fined  him  two  hundred  pounds,  which  was  later  reduced 
to  fifty  ijounds,  and  then  later,  he  making  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  the  fine  was  remitted.  WTiether  this  dispute  with 
Endecott  "was  concerning  the  copper  mine  is  uncertain 
but  at  any  rate  the  operation  of  the  mine  by  Endecott 
was  never  sufficiently  lucrative  to  be  continued  and  was 
finally  abandoned.  It  was  said  to  have  been  near  the 
properties  now  owned  by  Mr.  Duncan  Phillips  and  ^Ir. 
Thomas  Sanders. 

In  1655  Endecott  was  granted  Catta  Island,  of  about 
two  acres  off  Marblehead  Harbor,  which  later  became  Cat 
Island  and  is  now  knowm  as  Children’s  Island.  In  1658 
there  was  an  award  to  John  Endecott  “for  his  great  serv¬ 
ice”  of  one  fourth  of  Block  Island,  which  he  had  visited 
in  his  Indian  campaign.  This  he  sold  in  1660  to  John 
Alcock.  lie  also  owned  various  other  farms  and  proper¬ 
ties,  including  Broad  Fields,  so  called,  lying  to  the  south 
of  Broad  Street  cemetery  and  between  it  and  the  South 
River.  His  will  gave  the  Orchard  Farm  to  his  son  Zer- 
rubabel  and  most  of  his  remaining  property  was  given 
to  his  widow  for  life  and  then  to  the  sons,  the  older  son 
John  having  a  double  portion,  but  because  by  his  will  he 
stated  that  any  property  given  to  his  two  sons  should  pass 
to  the  longer  liver  of  them  unless  there  were  children, 
his  will  was  contested  by  the  older  son,  John,  Jr.,  prob¬ 
ably  through  the  influence  of  his  wife,  as  her  father,  Jere¬ 
miah  Houchin,  appeared  for  the  contestant  and  showed 
that  as  John  Endecott,  Jr.,  had  no  children  and  was  in 
poor  health  his  wife  would  have  nothing  upon  his  decease. 
After  some  litigation  the  General  Court  allowed  the  will 
but  directed  that  John’s  wife  should  enjoy  for  her  life 
any  property  in  which  her  husband  was  to  have  a  life 
estate  under  the  will  of  his  father.  It  was  further 
directed  that  if  the  personal  effects  given  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  widow  should  turn  out  to  be  worth  more  than 
eighty  pounds  that  the  balance  should  be  divided  between 
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the  two  sons,  the  older  son  having  a  double  portion.  John 
Endecott,  Jr.,  willed  all  of  his  property  to  his  wife,  who 
he  said  “hath  carr\"ed  herself  a  lovinfre,  helpfule  and 
painefull  Avife  unto  me.”  Zerrubahel  diA’idod  most  of 
the  Endecott  property  after  the  death  of  his  Avidow  amonp; 
his  five  sons  and  fiA^e  daughters,  Avho  greAV  up  to  maturity. 

From  the  first,  Endecott  had  alAA^ays  treated  the  neigh¬ 
boring  Indians  Avith  the  greatest  consideration,  following 
his  instructions  from  the  company  that  “if  any  of  the 
salvages  pretend  right  of  inheritance  to  all  or  any  part 
of  the  lands  granted  in  our  patent,  Ave  pray  you  endea- 
A'our  to  purchase  their  title  that  we  may  avoid  the  least 
scruple  of  intrusion.”  The  Rca'.  John  Higginson  said 
that  when  he  came  over  Avith  his  father  in  1629  the  Indian 
Village  was  on  the  North  side  of  North  River,  near  “SI- 
monds’.”  The  depositions  of  Richard  Brackenbury  and 
Humphrey  Woodbury  already  referred  to,  and  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  AVilliam  Dixey  especially  mention  the  great  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  Salem  settlers  to  the  neighboring  Indians, 
especially  those  of  the  Agawam  tribe,  many  times  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  the  attacks  of  Indian  enemies. 

In  1660  John  Endecott,  Jr.,  desired  that  the  court 
confirm  a  deed  of  land  given  him  by  “Old  William,”  an 
Indian.  The  court  thought  it  not  suitable  for  them  to 
take  such  power  unto  themselves.  They  remarked,  how¬ 
ever;  “Considering  the  many  kindnesses  that  Avere  shoAAui 
to  the  Indians  by  our  honored  Governor  (Endecott)  in 
the  infancy  of  these  plantations  for  pacifying  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  tending  to  the  common  good  of  the  first  planters  in 
consideration  whereof  the  Indians  were  moved  to  such  a 
gratuity  unto  his  son,  we  do  hereby  judge  meet  to  give 
the  petitioner  four  hundred  acres  of  land.” 

In  1643  a  pinnace  of  about  thirty  tons  was  bloAvn  up 
near  Castle  Island  in  Boston  Harbor  and  five  men  were 
killed  and  three  wounded,  to  Avhich  Endecott  makes  refer¬ 
ence  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Winthroii —  “I  heare  you 
have  great  sights  upon  the  water,  seen  between  the  Castle 
and  the  toAvne,  men  walking  on  the  water  in  the  night, 
ever  since  the  shippe  was  bloAvn  up;  or  fire  in  the  shape 
of  men  there  are  verie  few  do  believe  it,  yet  here  is  a 
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j^rcat  report  to  it,  broufjht  from  thcnee  the  last  day  of 
the  Avtek.”  He  does  not  expressly  say  whether  he  lie- 
lieved  in  these  sijrhts  or  not  but  it  manifests  the  jo'eneral 
superstition  of  the  times. 

His  Lateu  Service  as  Governor 

In  1036  it  was  provided  that  certain  councillors  should 
be  elected  for  life  and  Winthrop,  Endecott  and  Hudley 
were  thus  lionored  but  such  action  was  uii’poinilar  and 
three  years  later  their  authority  was  cut  down  and  it  was 
provided  that  they  should  not  have  any  standinfr  as 
map:istrates  unless  they  were  also  chosen  at  the  annual 
election. 

In  1G45  Endecott  was  elected  Scriteant-Major-General 
in  Massachusetts,  the  highest  military  ofhce  in  the  colony. 
He  had  previously  held  a  commission  of  colonel  in  the 
first  regiment  fonned  in  Salem,  Sauf^us,  Ipswich  and 
Xewbury  in  1030.  In  1040-1049  he  was  a  Major-Gen¬ 
eral;  and  in  1040-7-8  he  was  a  Commissioner,  and  in 
10,18  President  of  the  United  Colonies  of  Xew  Enpjland 
which  included  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  and 
Xew  Haven.  From  1041  to  1043  he  Avas  Deputy  Gov¬ 
ernor  under  Governors  Bellin?:ham  and  AVinthrop.  In 
1044  Endecott  was  elected  {roA’ernor  and  John  Winthrop 
Deputy  Governor. 

After  the  meetins:  of  the  lon^  parliament  in  Enc;land 
the  Puritans  became  so  stronjr  at  home  that  emiap’ation 
almost  entirely  ceased,  and  while  during  the  ten  years 
after  Winthrop  arrived  U])  to  104v0  alxuit  21,000  English 
had  emigrated  in  nearly  three  hundred  vessels  and  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  Two  Hundred  Thousand  pounds 
sterling,  during  the  next  century  and  a  quarter  thereafter 
it  is  believed  that  the  tide  of  emigration  turned  back 
towards  England  for,  according  to  Hutchinson,  “more 
had  gone  from  hence  to  England  than  had  come  from 
thence  hither.”  Xor  was  there  any  other  emigration  of 
consequence  until  Boston  was  almost  two  hundred  vears 
old. 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Winthrop  in  1049  Endecott 
was  again  chosen  Governor,  to  which  office  he  was  annu¬ 
ally  re-elected  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1665,  Avith 
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the  exception  of  the  years  1650  and  1654  when  he  held 
the  office  of  Deputy  Governor  under  Dudley  and  Belling¬ 
ham,  respectively. 

The  years  of  his  governorship  were  eventful  years  in 
the  history  of  the  colony  as  well  as  of  the  mother  country, 
for  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  the  succession  of  Crom¬ 
well  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  took  place  Avhile 
he  was  at  the  helm  of  public  affairs,  and  the  difficulties 
of  his  office  were  very  great.  His  constant  re-election 
showed  that  his  iieople  regarded  him  as  the  man  best 
qualified  to  act  as  governor  during  this  troublesome  period. 
Had  he  ]K)ssessed  less  integrity  or  courage  or  had  he  been 
of  a  vacillating  mind,  the  consequences  might  have  been 
disastrous.  The  colony  with  great  wisdom  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  Cromwell  and  to  the  parliament  only  so 
far  as  was  necessary  to  keep  up  appearances  and  avoid 
giving  offence,  but  no  further,  and  they  were  careful 
to  indulge  in  no  marks  of  disrespect  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  king. 

After  Cromwell  had  conquered  Ireland  he  undertook 
to  devise  a  scheme  of  keeping  its  subjects  in  subjection 
with  as  little  expense  to  the  English  treasury  as  possible, 
and  bethought  himself  of  the  Puritans  across  the  water 
who  had  proved  their  courage  by  the  strictest  tests.  He 
accordingly  suggested  that  the  Xew  England  Puritans 
emigrate  to  Ireland,  but  his  suggestion  was  not  favorably 
received  because  Endecott,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
believed  that  the  people  were  much  better  off  where  they 
were ;  yet  he  was  desirous  of  not  giving  any  offence  to 
Cromwell  and  therefore  wrote  him  in  behalf  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  that  “while  they  would  not  hinder  any  fami¬ 
lies  or  persons  removing  to  any  parts  of  the  world  where 
God  called  them  but  that  they  were  enjoying  health, 
plenty,  |)eace,  the  liberty  and  ordinances  of  the  gospel 
and  an  opportunity  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  it 
among  savages;  and  that,  content  with  these  blessings, 
they  had  no  desire  to  change  their  abode.” 

Under  Endecott’s  administration  in  1652  a  mint  was 
established  for  the  coining  of  shillings,  sixpence  and  three¬ 
pence.  Ho  other  of  the  American  colonies  ever  presumed 
to  coin  metal  into  money.  It  was,  however,  passed  over 
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by  Cromwell  and  parliament  and  continued  after  the 
restoration  for  more  than  twenty  years,  although  clearly 
against  the  law  of  England. 

In  1655  Endecott  removed  from  Salem  to  Boston  upon 
the  request  of  the  General  Court,  that  he  might  do  so 
‘‘if  his  own  necessary  occasions  would  permit.”  Although 
the  reasonableness  of  this  request  must  have  l>eeii  ai)par- 
ent  to  him  because  of  the  great  difficulty  and  delay  occa¬ 
sioned  by  going  from  Salem  to  Boston  in  those  days,  yet 
he  severed  his  connection  with  Salem  with  the  greatest 
regret.  Ilis  residence  in  Boston  was  in  what  is  5iow 
known  as  Pemberton  Square.  Although  Endecott  moved 
to  Boston  in  1655  he  and  Mrs.  Endecott  did  not  dissolve 
their  connection  with  the  Salem  Church  until  Novem¬ 
ber,  1664,  but  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

His  Antagonism  to  Baptists  and  Quakers 

In  1644  a  law  was  passed  punishing  by  banishment 
anyone  who  should  openly  or  secretly  speak  against  the 
orthodox  doctrine  regarding  baptism,  and  three  Baptists, 
John  Clark,  Obadiah  Holmes  and  John  Crandall,  com¬ 
ing  from  Rhode  Island  to  visit  a  member  of  their  Church 
in  Lynn,  were  arrested.  Clark  was  fined  twenty  pounds. 
Holmes  thirty  pounds  and  Crandall  five  pounds,  in  de¬ 
fault  of  which  they  were  to  be  whipped.  Clark  having 
asked  by  what  law  he  was  punished,  the  penalty  not  be¬ 
ing  that  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  of  1644,  relates  that 
Endecott  “stept  up  to  us  and  told  us  that  we  had  denied 
Infants  Baptism,  and  being  somewhat  transported  broke 
forth,  and  told  me  I  had  deserved  death  and  said  he 
would  not  have  such  trash  brought  into  this  jurisdiction.” 
Crandall  was  released  on  bail  and  someone  paid  Clark's 
fine,  but  Holmes  having  refused  to  pay  or  allow  anyone 
else  to  do  so  for  him,  was  whipped  with  thirty  strokes 
with  a  three  corded  whip  on  his  bare  back. 

The  trouble  with  the  Baptists  was  of  slight  conse¬ 
quence  compared  with  that  which  so  shortly  followed 
with  the  Quakers,  whose  ideas  and  acts  were  such  as 
to  be  especially  repugnant  to  the  leaders  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  !Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  the  first  two  Quakers 
to  arrive  in  Boston,  came  from  Barbadoes  in  July,  1656. 
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Enclecott  being  away  at  the  time,  Deputy  Governor 
Hellingham  arrested  them  and  kept  them  confined  in  jail 
for  four  or  five  weeks  and  then  shipped  tliem  back  to 
Ilarhadoes.  A  few  days  after  their  departure  eight  more 
(Quakers  arrived  from  London  and  were  accorded  similar 
treatment,  Endecott  saying  to  them,  “Take  heed  you 
break  not  our  Ecclesiastical  Laws  for  then  ye  are  sure 
to  stretch  by  a  halter.”  After  some  weeks  of  confine¬ 
ment  they  also  were  shi])])ed  back  to  England.  The  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  General  Court  passed  a  law  fining  the  Master 
of  any  ship  who  should  bring  known  Quakers  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  one  hundred  pounds  and  directing  that  the 
(Quakers  should  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion,  severely  whipiied,  kejit  constantly  at  work  and  not 
permitted  to  sp(‘ak  to  anyone.  The  following  year  a  band 
of  Quakers  went  to  Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts  author¬ 
ities  remonstrated,  to  which  the  Rhode  Island  people  re¬ 
plied  with  great  shrewdness  that  the  Quakers  did  not 
desire  to  remain  at  any  place  where  they  were  not 
opposed  by  the  ])eople,  ‘“but  with  all  patience  and  meek¬ 
ness  are  suffered  to  say  over  their  pretended  revela¬ 
tions  and  admonitions,  nor  are  they  like  or  able  to  gain 
many  hereto  their  way;  surely  we  find  that  they  delight 
to  be  persecuted  by  civill  ])owers,  and  when  the.y  are  soe, 
they  are  like  to  gain  more  adherents  by  the  consent  of 
their  patient  sufferings,  than  by  consent  to  their  iierni- 
cious  sayings;  and  yet  we  conceive,  that  their  doctrines 
tend  to  very  absolute  cuttinge  downe  and  overtuminge 
relations  and  civill  government  among  men,  if  generally 
received.” 

The  Rhode  Islanders  were  better  judges  of  human 
nature  than  those  from  ^Massachusetts  because  as  it  turned 
out  the  Quakers  were  not  anxious  to  stay  in  Rhode  Island, 
for  they  there  met  with  no  opposition,  but  they  were 
extremely  desirous  of  getting  a  foothold  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  where  their  coming  was  violently  opposed.  The 
Massachusetts  authorities  ordered  them  banished  and  to 
make  doubly  sure  that  they  Avould  stay  away,  provided 
that  if  they  returned  after  banishment  they  should  suffer 
death,  believing  fully  that  this  terrible  penalty  would  keep 
them  from  returning.  Endecott  begged  the  Quakers  to 
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keep  awa.y,  sayinf?  earnestly  that  he  did  not  desire  their 
death.  They  did  not  kno\y  the  people  with  whom  they 
had  to  contend,  for  stubborn  and  persistent  as  were  the 
Puritans,  the  (Quakers  were  eyen  more  insistent  in  hav- 
iiif?  their  own  way.  The  j^oyernment  was  fichtincr  an 
unequal  battle  ajyainst  i)eople  who  either  because  or  r  di- 
"ious  emotion  or  conscientiousness  did  not  fear  death.  In 
sjreakiiif;  of  Quakers  we  only  think  of  the  quiet  and  icm- 
resistent  peo]ile  who  have  Ix'en  so  known  in  recent  years, 
but  those  of  the  seyenteenth  century  were  fiahters,  and 
the  authorities  did  not  know  the  measure  of  (Quaker  per¬ 
tinacity,  for  they  arose  in  con^efiations  to  denounce  the 
clergy  and  the  methods  of  their  worship  and  entered 
courts  to  attack  the  ma^ristrates.  Thomas  Xewhouse  inter¬ 
rupted  the  service  at  the  Old  South  Meetinj]^  House  by 
smashins:  two  ejlass  bottles  exclaiminir  “Thus  will  the 
Lord  break  you  all  in  pieces.”  They  hooted  at  the  Goy- 
ernor  as  he  walked  the  street.  One  woman  appeared  on 
the  streets  in  a  gown  made  of  sack  cloth.  Another  exhib¬ 
ited  herself  with  her  face  smeared  with  grease  and  lamp 
black.  Deborah  Wilson  of  Salem  and  Lydia  Warded  of 
Newbury  went  through  the  streets  of  their  towns  naked, 
to  indicate  their  disregard  of  Puritan  law.  They  dis¬ 
claimed  all  allegiance  to  any  goyernment  not  in  the  eharge 
of  men  of  their  owm  principles.  Many  Quakers  wer^* 
whipped,  imprisoned  or  banished,  one  branded,  three  had 
their  right  ears  cut  off,  and  four  were  put  to  death. 

The  sufferings  and  death  of  these  people  created  a 
strong  public  sentiment  in  their  favor,  and  in  the  trial 
of  Christison,  who  had  been  banished  and  threatened  with 
death  if  he  returned,  which  he  did,  nevertheless,  there 
was  such  division  among  the  magistrates  that  there  was 
great  doubt  whether  they  would  vote  the  death  penalty. 
Endecott  pounded  the  table  and  attacked  the  other  magis¬ 
trates  for  what  he  thought  was  their  lack  of  courage, 
saying  “I  could  find  it  in  mv  heart  to  go  home  (meaning 
to  England).  You  that  will  not  consent,  record  it,”  as 
he  put  the  question  a  second  time  to  vote.  “I  thank  God 
I  am  not  afraid  to  give  judgment”;  and  promptly  sen¬ 
tenced  Christison  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  never 
executed.  Soon  after  an  order  was  received  from  King 
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Charles,  dated  September  9,  1661,  directing  that  there 
should  be  no  further  proceeding  against  the  Quakers  and 
that  such  as  were  under  charges  should  be  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  trial.  The  message  was  borne  by  Samuel  Shat- 
tuck,  a  banished  Massachusetts  Quaker.  Upon  reading 
the  message  Endecott  said,  ‘‘We  shall  obey  his  Majesty’s 
command.”  All  that  were  imprisoned  were  released.  For 
this  act  Charles  II  has  always  received  great  credit,  yet 
three  years  afterwards  he  wrote  to  Governor  Endecott ; 
“We  can  not  be  understood  to  direct,  or  wish  that 
indulgence  should  be  granted  to  persons  commonly  called 
Quakers  whose  principles  being  inconsistent  with  any 
hind  of  government,  we  have  found  it  necessary,  with 
the  advice  of  our  Parliament,  to  make  a  sharii  law  against 
them  here,  and  we  are  content  that  you  do  the  like  there.” 

Ordered  to  Pursue  the  Eegicides 

Charles  II  sent  to  Endecott  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Colonels  Walley  and  Goffe  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  regicides  and  concerned  in  the  execution  of  his  father. 
Endecott,  to  whom  it  was  transmitted,  could  do  no  less 
than  appear  to  interest  himself  in  the  King’s  behalf, 
which  he  could  do  with  less  reluctance  because  he  knew 
there  was  small  likelihood  that  his  order  for  their  appre¬ 
hension  would  be  carried  out.  Two  young  men  recently 
come  from  England,  Thomas  KeUond  and  Thomas  Kirk, 
received  from  him  a  commission  to  prosecute  the  search 
in  Massachusetts.  That  they  were  zealous  Royalists  gave 
evidence  to  the  home  government  that  the  search  would 
be  made  in  good  faith,  but  as  they  were  strangers,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  roads  and  with  the  habits  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  betrayed  themselves  by  their  deportment  where- 
ever  they  went  in  Kew  England,  assured  Endecott  that 
they  would  make  their  quest  in  vain.  In  this  Endecott 
was  not  mistaken  because  neither  Walley  or  Goffe  were 
ever  apprehended  and  both  lived  for  many  years  under 
assumed  names. 

In  1660  Charles  II  was  restored  to  the  crown  and  in 
1661  Endecott,  fearing  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  longer 
delay  proclaiming  him  King,  called  the  General  Court 
together  for  the  purpose  and  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Clar 
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endon,  at  that  time  Lord  High  Chancellor,  explaining 
his  efforts  to  capture  Colonels  Walley  and  Goffe,  and 
stated  that  the  King  had  been  proclaimed  “by  our  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  best  form  we  were  capable  of  to  the  great 
rejoicing  of  the  people,  expressed  in  their  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  ;  ‘God  save  the  King. .  ’ — which  was  no  sooner  ended, 
but  a  troop  of  horse,  four  foot  companies,  then  in  arms, 
expressed  their  joy  in  their  peals;  our  forts  and  all  our 
shipps  .  .  .  and  our  Castle  .  .  .  thundered  out  their 
.joy.” 

In  1664  Charles  II  sent  a  couple  of  ships  of  war  to 
Boston  with  about  four  hundred  troops,  under  Colonel 
Richard  Kichols,  together  with  three  commissioners  to 
look  after  his  affairs  in  the  new  world.  Colonel  Nichols 
took  his  ships  to  New  Amsterdam  and  captured  that 
important  town.  He  then  returned  to  Boston  where  the 
Commissioners  held  meetings.  The  charter  and  the  dupli¬ 
cate  seemed  to  be  in  danger  and  were  given  into  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  four  trusty  persons  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  as 
the  safety  of  the  colony  required,  it  being  without  doubt 
their  intention  to  preserve  the  charter  at  all  hazards,  but 
as  Endecott  and  the  magistrates  handled  the  matter  with 
great  shrewdness  months  were  fretted  away  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  Presently  the  Dutch  beginning  war  against  Eng¬ 
land  the  matter  was  forgotten  and  the  charter  was  saved 
for  a  number  of  years  more. 

Last  Years 

In  1664  the  King^s  secretary  was  instructed  to  say  that 
as  “Mr.  Endecott  is  not  a  person  well  affected  towards 
his  Majestie’s  person  and  government,  his  Majestie  would 
take  it  well  if  the  people  would  leave  him  out  from  the 
place  of  Governor.”  It  is  possible  that  this  request  would 
have  been  entirely  disregarded,  but  the  question  did  not 
come  to  an  issue  because,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the 
day  we  are  told,  that,  “Old  age  and  the  infirmities  thereof 
coming  upon  him,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  lA)rd  on  the  15th 
of  March  1665,  at  the  age  of  77,  and  was  with  great 
honor  and  solemnity  interred  in  Boston  on  the  23rd  of 
the  same  month.” 

The  record  of  the  General  Court  of  May  25,  1665,  is 
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as  follows:  ‘“The  Court  iudgetli  it  inecte  in  rememhriinre 
of  the  good  service  of  the  late  John  Endecot,  Esqr.  Gou- 
nor,  and  the  condition  of  his  relict,  to  order  the  Treas¬ 
urer  of  the  country  to  diseharfije  the  charge  of  wins,  cakes, 
toonibe,  and  ponder  exjiended  on  the  late  fnnerall  of  the 
late  Gounor,  k  that  3.1rs.  Endecot,  his  relict,  lie  paid  and 
satisfied  out  of  the  country'  treasury’  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  by  equall  proportions,  by  the  Treasurer,  in 
hue  yeares  the  whole ;  sixty  iiounds  whereof  was  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  hir  exqience  of  seventy  pounds  in  mouni- 
iug  cloaths  for  hirself,  children  and  family.”  In  1070 
it  apjiearing  that  the  property  of  Governor  Endecott’s 
widow  was  not  sufficient  for  her  support,  her  annuity  of 
thirty  ixmiids  was  continued  during  her  widowhood. 

While  it  is  tnie  that  Endecott  had  accumulated  con¬ 
siderable  real  estate,  most  of  it  was  unproductive,  and 
he  frave  so  much  of  his  time  to  public  affairs  that  his 
income  must  have  been  very  limited,  for  when  he  was 
irovernor  his  salarv  was  only  one  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
Hull’s  diary,  written  at  the  time  of  his  death,  says : 

“Our  honored  Governor,  Mr.  John  Endicott,  departed  this 
life; — a  man  of  pious  and  zealous  spirit,  who  had  very  faith¬ 
fully  endeavored  the  suppression  of  a  pestilent  gfeneration, 
the  troublers  of  our  peace,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  called 
(fuakers.  He  died  iioor,  as  most  of  our  rulers  do,  having^ 
more  attended  the  public  than  their  own  private  interests.” 

His  death  was  gp-eafly  lamented  and  the  fact  that  he 
had  served  as  Governor  sixteen  years  in  all,  longer  than 
any  other  person  who  ever  held  that  office  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  five  years  as  De])uty  Governor,  shows  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of  his  own 
time.  He  had  been  longer  on  the  soil  than  any  other 
important  person,  coming  as  an  advance  guard  of  the 
great  Puritan  migration  and  enduring  the  famine  and 
sickness  of  the  first  few  Avinters  which  so  devastated  the 
early  inhabitants.  Hired  in  England  to  begin  the  planta¬ 
tion,  he  by  his  energv  and  efficiency  as  well  as  his  busi¬ 
ness  judgmeiit,  so  laid  the  foundations  that  he  lived  to 
govern  a  strong  and  successful  colony. 

The  period  of  Endecott’s  governorship  after  the  death 
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of  Winthrop  were  _years  of  ftTeat  irrowth,  prosiierity  and 
development  for  Massacliiisetts,  duriiif?  which  time  her 
trade  and  population  increased  and  her  boundaries  were 
extended  to  include  parts  of  what  are  now  Khode  Island, 
Xew  Ham])shire  and  substantially  the  whole  of  the  State 
of  Maine.  Endecott  denied  the  rijrht  of  Parliament  to 
meddle  with  the  charter,  and  durinj;  Cromwell’s  adminis¬ 
tration  ^Massachusetts  practically  maintained  the  relations 
of  an  independent  state.  His  dealing’s  with  Charles  II 
were  also  handled  with  jrrcat  tact,  and  Palfrey  well  says: 
‘‘This  ener^^etic  pioneer  and  soldier,  trained  as  he  had 
been  by  an  instructive  experience  and  companionship  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  was  recognized  as  the  leader  re¬ 
quired  for  those  stirring  times  and  he  was  not  discharfied 
from  the  chief  mairistracy  often  enou"h  to  su<>’gest  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  lie  vested  for  life.” 

Although  he  may  have  been  sruilty  of  occasional  impru¬ 
dences,  no  one  ever  accused  him  of  deception  or  coward¬ 
ice  or  of  manafyin"  public  affairs  to  his  owm  private 
The  difficulties  of  the  last  part  of  his  public  career  were 
^eat,  and  while  he  was  unquestionably  \vrong  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Baptists  and  the  Quakers,  yet  his  viewpoint 
was  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  that  dread  of  reli- 
j?ious  dissension  which  was  shared  by  all  those  in  author¬ 
ity  durin"  the  ape  in  which  he  lived,  for  in  those  days 
religious  disputes  often  led  to  political  revolutions.  As 
the  governor  approached  the  close  of  his  life  how  proud 
must  have  been  his  reflections  and  how  his  heart  must 
have  throbbed  with  pleasure  as  he  looked  back  remember¬ 
ing  the  day  of  his  first  landing  in  Xaumkeag  with  his 
little  band  of  Puritans,  and  then  viewed  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  great  colony  which  had  arisen  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  little  settlement  which  he  had  established. 

He,  more  than  any  other  leader,  typifies  Puritanism, 
and  stern  and  austere  though  he  may  have  been,  yet  in 
those  days  a  strong  hand  Avas  needed  to  control  the  wheel 
of  state.  The  people  knew  that  under  Endecott  their 
affairs  would  be  managed  with  no  other  object  in  view 
than  what  he  honestly  believed  was  best  for  their  welfare 
and  John  Endecott  is  entitled  to  be  gratefully  remem¬ 
bered  by  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
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Joseph  Eaton  of  Salisbury  in  ye  County  late  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  house  carpenter,  hereby  acknowledges  that  he  owes 
Mr.  John  Stockman  of  Salisbury  4  li.  10s.  of  current 
money  of  New  England,  which  I  Itorrowed  of  him,  Jan. 
10,  last  past,  and  I  am  to  pay  to  sd.  Mr.  John  Stockman 
at  his  now  dwelling  house  in  Salisbury  before  Jan.  10 
next  ensuing.  For  his  security  I  binde  over  to  John 
Stockman  all  my  part  of  ye  piece  of  meadow  which  I 
t)Ought  of  my  kinsman  Mr.  Joseph  Rowlonson  being  in 
ye  great  meadow  in  Salisbury,  whereof  I  have  already 
sold  one  half  to  ye  sd.  Stockman.  Failing  my  payment 
of  this  debt,  sd.  Stockman  is  to  have  abovesd  meadow. 
Feb.  7,  1683.  Wit:  William  Carr,  Mary  Allen.  Signed 
Joseph  Eaton. 

Whereas  Joseph  Eaton  of  Salisbury,  Norfolk  Co.,  house 
carpenter,  bouffht  of  his  kinsman  Mr.  Joseph  Rolonson  of 
Lankaster  in  New  England  about  4  acres  of  meadow  in 
Salisbury  as  it  is  laid  out  and  bounded  to  my  Uncle 
Richard  Wells  in  ye  town  records  of  Salisbury  and  was 
by  him  left  at  his  decease  to  my  Aunt  Elizabeth  Wells 
and  by  her  will  given  to  Mr.  Joseph  Rolonson  and  by 
him  sold  to  me  Said  land  being  in  a  place  commonly 
called  ye  great  meadow,  one  end  abutting  upon  ye  neck 
of  upland  and  ye  other  upon  little  River,  also  by  meadow 
of  Sam“  French  and  meadow  formlly  given  to  Mr.  Bily, 
now'  in  possession  of  Capt.  Tho:  Bradbury  and  John 
Stevens;  therefore,  Joseph  Eaton  for  11  li.  10s  conveys  to 
Mr.  John  Stockman  one  half  part  of  above  meadow.  Jan. 
9,  1683.  Wit:  William  Carr,  Robt.  Pike,  jun.  Ack.  by 
Joseph  Eaton  before  Robt.  Pike  Assistant,  (no  date) 

Joseph  Rolonson  of  Lankaster,  merchant,  for  20  li.  se¬ 
cured  bv  bill  bearing  even  date,  conveys  to  Sam”  Clough 
of  Salisbury  about  20  acres  upland  in  Amsbury,  bounded 
by  ye  Merrimack  river,  ye  farms  or  a  swamp  called  Fox 
Island,  by  land  of  ^lajor  Robert  Pike  and  that  of  John 
Clough,  sen.  This  was  ve  same  20  acres  W'hich  w'as  jriven 
(448) 
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me  by  the  last  will  of  my  deare  Aunt  Elizabeth  Wells, 
being  formerly  ye  land  of  my  Uncle  Uichard  Wells.  Jan, 
10,  1683.  Wit:  John  Stockman,  Ann  Bradbury.  Ack. 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Kowlonson,  Jan.  10,  1683,  before  Robert 
Pike,  Assistant. 

Philip  Grele  of  Salisbury,  for  20  li.  conveys  to  Joseph 
Dow  of  Salisbury  about  20  acres  upland  in  Salisbury 
near  a  place  called  Batt's  Hill  as  it  was  layd  out  formerly 
to  ^Ir  ffraiicis  Done,  bounded  by  lands  of  Mr.  Bat,  Major 
Robert  Pike,  other  lands  of  sd  ffrancis  Done  now  in  ye 
hands  of  Philip  Grele,  and  a  highway.  Feb.  1,  1683. 
Wit:  Ephraim  Severance,  Daniel  Moodey.  Ack.  by 
Philip  Grele,  wife  Sarah  consenting  thereto  and  relin¬ 
quishing  her  dower  rights,  April  14,  1684,  before  Rolu. 
Pike,  Assistant. 

Danniell  Bradley  of  Haverhill  for  12li.  conveys  to 
Phillip  Easman  of  ye  same  place  about  eight  and  one 
quarter  acres  land  in  Haverhill,  called  ox  comon  land, 
bounded  by  ye  parsonage  farme,  a  great  rock,  a  white 
oak  which  is  Thomas  Linfurth’s  marke,  do^vne  ye  brooke 
to  Saw  Mill  River,  then  to  a  great  red  oake  and  thence 
to  a  small  black  oak.  Dec.  24,  1673.  [Mention  of  Daniel 
and  wife  Mary  in  deed  but  latter  does  not  sign,  or  relin¬ 
quish  her  dower  rights.]  Wit.  Henry  Kingsbury,  Samll. 
(his  s  mark)  Kingsbury.  Ack.  by  Daniel  Bradley  Dec. 
24,  1673,  before  Kath:  Saltonstall,  commissioner. 

I,  Mehetable  Dalton,  widow  and  admx.  of  Samll.  Dal¬ 
ton  of  Hampton  in  Kew  Hampshire,  who  was  one  of  the 
executors  of  my  much  honored  father,  Henry  Palmer  of 
Haverhill,  upon  ye  north  of  Merymack,  who  gave  legacies 
to  my  said  husband  and  also  to  my  son  John  who  is  now 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  by  law  is  barrd  ye  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  legal  conveyance  of  land  in  his  own  name;  I 
ye  sd  Mehitable  for  ye  better  accommodation  of  my  son 
John,  for  15  li.  convey  to  John  Swadock  about  5  acres 
upland  in  Haverhill,  in  a  field  called  ye  upper  playne, 
which  piece  my  said  father  by  his  will  gave  to  my  son 
John;  bounded  by  land  of  John  Swadock,  formerly  be- 
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lon^iiifr  to  Jno.  Ayers  and  successively  to  his  widow  Han¬ 
nah  Ayers  of  whom  he  purchased  it.  Also  bounded  by 
land  that  was  in  ye  possession  of  John  Paf!:e  sen ;  and 
by  comon  land  of  Haverhill.  When  my  son  John  Dalton 
shall  come  to  full  ajre  according  to  ye  law’^  of  ^.lassachu- 
setts  he  shall  give  further  confirmation  of  ye  same.  .May 
21,  1GS2.  Wit:  Timothie  Ayer,  Samuell  Dalton.  .Vck. 
before  Christopher  ITussie  of  ye  Coencell.  Signed  by 
!Mehitable  Dalton  and  John  Dalton,  and  ack.  by  Mebitable 
jointly  with  her  son  Jan.  21,  1683,  before  Xath.  Salton- 
stall,  assistant. 

Hannah  Ayer,  sen.,  relict  of  John  Ayers,  sen.,  for¬ 
merly  of  Haverhill  on  ye  north  of  Merrimack  in  Xew 
England,  (according  to  causion  in  my  sayde  husband’s 
last  will  with  the  consent  of  my  sons  who  have  refused 
and  neglected  according  to  ye  sd.  will  to  improve  and 
pay  rent  unto  me  for  land  left  in  ye  sd  will)  conveys 
for  20  li.  ])art  in  hand  and  the  rest  by  bill  to  John  Swa- 
dock  of  ye  same  place,  alx)ut  7  acres  land  in  Haverhill 
at  a  place  (though  good),  commonly  called  ye  Barren 
playne,  bounded  by  land  of  Henry  Palmer,  ye  to^vn 
comon,  and  lying  near  ye  east  meadow.  It  being  to  be 
understood  and  kno^\^l  to  all  that  according  to  my  deceased 
husband’s  will  and  a  liberty  therein  granted  me  in  case 
and  my  children  leaving  ye  sd  land  in  my  hands  and 
not  improving  ye  same  and  necessitie  urging  me  in  my 
age,  I  am  constrayned  to  sell  ye  land  and  yt  with  ye 
knowledge  and  consent  of  my  children,  Aug.  20,  1681. 
Wit.  Ruth  Ayer.  Ack.  by  Hannah  (her  H  mark)  Ayers, 
sen,  before  Xath.  Saltonstall,  Assistant. 

Jotham  Hendrick,  of  Haverhill,  for  5  li.  conveys  to 
Jno.  Swadock  of  ye  same  place  two  cow  comons  rights 
in  Haverhill  which  I  bought  of  John  Allin  of  Salisbury 
as  by  deed  dated  May  18,  1677  and  recorded  Mar.  1, 
1682-3,  with  all  rights  belonging  thereto  according  to  or¬ 
ders  of  Haverhill  tovm.  Dated  Mar.  4  1682-3.  Wit: 
John  Gile.  Ack.  by  .Totham  Hendrick,  Mar.  — ,  1682-3, 
before  Xath.  Saltonstall,  Assistant. 

(To  he  continued') 
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I.  Will  of  Roger  Derby,  proved  October  24, 1698 

II.  Will  of  Richard  Derby,  probated  December  3,  1783,  with  the 
indenture  which  adjust^  the  bequests 

III.  Will  of  Elias  Basket  Derby,  probated  October  7,  1799,  and 
Inventory  of  his  Estate 

rV.  List  of  Deeds  of  land  to  Richard  Derby  and  to  Elias  Basket 
Derby  with  notes  and  comments 

Note  —  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  James  E.  Farley  of  Salem 
for  examining  and  copying  the  wills  and  deeds  included  herein 
and  for  his  intelligent  assistance  in  investigating  the  purchases  of 
Richard  Derby  and  his  son. 

WILL  OF  ROGER  DARBY 

Probate  No.  7591 
Filed  Oct.  24, 1698 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD  AMEN 
I  Roger  Darby  of  Salem  make  constitute  &  ordain  this  my 
last  will  &  testament  in  manner  &  forme  as  follows  revoking 
all  other  wils  or  testaments  being  now  in  perfect  memory  and 
understanding  blessed  is  ye  Lord  for  it. 

viz.  I  give  unto  my  beloved  wife  my  new  [or  now?] 
dweling  house  garding  and  yard  excepting  twenty  six  feet  of 
front  and  the  sope  house  running  or  kept  in  that  bredth  next 
Joseph  Neals  during  her  widowhood  and  if  she  doe  not  mary 
then  during  her  natural  life. 
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2.  I  give  unto  my  eldest  daughter  Experince  Darby  five 
shillings  money  to  be  paid  her  in  one  yeare  after  my  decease  by 
my  executrix  hereafter  mentioned  she  having  had  more  than 
aproporsionabel  part  alredy. 

3.  I  give  unto  my  eldest  son  Sam®'-  Darby  my  house  & 
land  after  my  wifes  widowhood  or  decease  excepting  the 
twenty  six  foot  as  above  mensioned  to  him  and  his  heirs  for¬ 
ever  and  if  they  fail  then  to  my  son  John  and  his  sons  if  he 
have  any  survivors  if  not  to  my  son  Richard  and  his  sons  to 
be  kept  in  the  name  of  the  Darbys  also  I  give  unto  my  son 
Sam®'-  Darby  ten  shillings  to  be  paid  him  in  one  yeare  after 
my  decease  upon  demand. 

4.  I  give  unto  my  son  John  Darby  my  warehouse  lentows 
and  wharf  to  him  &  his  heirs  excepting  a  convenient  roome  for 
my  wife  if  she  have  any  occasion  also  I  give  unto  him  ten 
shillings  to  be  paid  as  above  upon  demand. 

5.  I  give  unto  my  son  Richard  Darby  my  sope  house  with 
the  twenty  six  foot  of  land  fronting  to  the  street  and  so  going 
backward  across  the  garding  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever  he 
alowing  a  convenant  roome  of  going  and  coming  without  any 
intermision  or  let  or  hindrance  as  much  as  formerly  &  twenty 
pounds  in  goods  as  mony  out  of  the  movables  when  he  come  of 
the  age  of  twenty  one  years. 

6.  I  give  to  my  beloved  wife  one  third  part  of  what  God 
hath  given  me  in  money  goods  or  dept,  or  anything  other 
ways. 

7.  My  other  estate  my  will  is  it  may  be  divided  in  six 

shares  or  parts  as  followoth  over  leafe.  To  my  daughter 
Lucratia  I  give  one  sheare  &  half  &  four  shears  to  my  four 
youngest  daughters  namely  Elisabeth  and  Margaret  Ann  and 
Martha  and  ye  other  half  sheare  three  pounds  in  money  to 
my  daughter  Lucratia  out  of  it  &  the  brase  heads  of  a  pare  of 
andirons  not  to  be  in  the  half  sheare  but  out  of  the  whole  the 
rest  of  the  half  sheare  I  leave  towards  bringing  up  my  four 
youngest  daughters  with  my  wife  I  no  that  I  have  six  pounds 
mony  in  my  hands  and  some  of  thayr  fathers  houssall  goods 
which  thay  must  be  payd  I  meane  John  dinnd - 

Siven.  Lastly  I  make  my  wife  my  executrix  to  deale  up¬ 
rightly  and  honestly  with  my  children  and  if  any  of  them 
should  contend  without  just  cause  with  my  wife  they  are  to 
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lose  thayr  parts  to  the  next  inheritor.  Dated  in  Salem  the  26 
day  of  July  1698. 

Roger  Darby 

Signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of 

Thomas  Rucke 
Joseph  Duglas 
Benj.  Pickman  Jr. 

WILL  OF  RICHARD  DERBY 

Probate  No.  7589 
Filed  Dec.  3,  1783 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD  AMEN 

I  Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Merchant  on  this  27th  day 
of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  seventeen  hundred  eighty- 
three,  do  make  my  last  Will  and  Testament  &  dispose  of  my 
wordly  Estate  in  manner  following. 

First  —  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  well  beloved  Wife 
Sarah  Derby  her  heirs  &  assigns  all  and  singular  the  house¬ 
hold  furniture,  goods,  chatties  &  Estate  of  every  kind  &  sort 
which  she  brought  to  me  upon  &  after  our  Intermarriage  & 
shall  remain  at  my  decease.  I  also  give  her  my  charriot,  and 
my  two  charriot  horses.  Also  the  sum  of  One  himdred  pounds 
lawful  money  annually  &  every  year  while  she  shall  remain 
my  widow.  Also  my  Negro  child  Peggy. 

Item  —  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Mary  Crownin- 
shield  &  to  her  heirs  &  assigns  forever  the  house  in  which  she 
lately  dwelt  now  occupied  by  Joseph  Moses  with  the  land 
under  and  adjoining  thereto,  it  being  nearly  opposite  the 
meeting  house  in  the  East  Parish  in  Salem  with  the  ap¬ 
purtenances  which  I  purchased  of  Christopher  Babbages 
heirs  —  and  I  confirm  to  her  all  the  household  furniture  & 
plate  which  I  gave  her  about  the  time  of  her  marriage  & 
since,  which  plate  and  furniture  were  estimated  at  four  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  lawful  money  —  And  I  give  to  said  Mary  &  her 
heirs  and  assigns  forever  my  house  called  Ropes  House  in 
which  she  now  dwells  with  all  the  outbuildings  belonging  to 
it,  and  my  land  under  and  adjoining  to  it  &  the  privileges  & 
appurtenances  thereof  —  Also  I  give  her  the  Debt  of  Four 
hundred  pounds  lawful  money  due  on  book  from  her  husband 
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Capt.  Crowninshield  —  And  I  give  her  my  Negro  Girl  named 
Cate  with  her  apparel  —  All  which  I  estimate  at  Three  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  pounds  lawful  money. 

Item  —  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  daughter  Martha 
Prince  wife  of  Dr.  John  Prince  and  to  her  heirs  descended  from 
her  body  and  to  her  assigns  forever  the  Mansion  House 
wherein  she  last  resided  at  Salem  with  the  Land  under  and 
adjoining  to  it  with  the  appurtenances  which  land  I  pur¬ 
chased  of  the  Widow  Elisabeth  Higginson  —  And  I  confirm 
to  her  all  the  household  furniture  &  plate  which  I  gave  her 
about  the  time  of  her  marriage  —  Also  I  give  to  her  my  Negro 
Man  Caesar  with  his  apparel  —  Also  I  give  her  one  thousand 
pounds  lawful  money  in  specie  to  be  paid  to  her  within  six 
months  after  my  decease  —  all  which  I  estimate  at  Three 
thousand  four  hundred  pounds  lawful  money. 

Item  —  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  grandchildren  John 
Gardner,  Sarah  Gardner  &  Richard  Gardner  the  children  of 
my  daughter  Sarah  Gardner  deceased  to  each  of  them  the 
sum  of  One  thousand  pounds  lawful  money  in  specie  to  be 
paid  in  one  year  after  my  decease  which  Sum  together  with 
the  household  furniture  &  plate  given  to  their  mother  at  & 
since  her  marriage  are  estimated  at  Three  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds  —  And  in  case  either  of  said  grandchildren 
shall  die  before  he  or  she  arrives  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  without  children  then  what  is  herein  given  to  him  or  her 
(so  deceasing)  shall  be  equally  divided  among  the  surviving 
grandchildren,  the  children  of  said  Sarah. 

Item  —  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
and  his  heirs  forever  the  land  belonging  to  his  warehouse  &  on 
which  it  stands  extending  from  the  street  by  my  wharfe  about 
sixty  six  feet  southward  be  it  more  or  less  to  the  notch  in  the 
wharfe  with  the  passageway  &  dockage  westward  of  it. 

Item  —  I  give  and  bequeath  the  remainder  of  my  estate 
both  real,  personal,  &  mixed,  to  my  son,  Elias  Hasket  Derby, 
one  third  part  —  to  my  son  John  Derby,  one  third  part  — 
and  the  remaining  third  part  including  the  Mansion  house, 
wharfe  &  buildings  thereon  which  I  gave  to  my  son  Richard, 
late  deceased,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  his  sons  Richard, 
Samuel,  Jonathan  &  Charles  and  to  his  daughters  Lydia, 
Mary  &  Betsy  and  to  their  respective  heirs  forever,  to  be 
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divided  among  them  in  manner  and  proportion  as  my  said 
Son  Richard  devised  &  ordered  his  estate  to  be  divided  among 
them  —  my  intention  is  that  the  said  children  of  my  said  son 
Richard  Derby  jointly  should  receive  but  an  equal  portion 
including  the  said  Mansion  house  wharfe  &  buildings  thereon 
with  either  of  my  said  sons  Elias  Basket  &  John  Derby. 

Item  —  I  hereby  appoint  and  empower  my  son  in  law  John 
Gardner  the  third  (who  is  one  of  the  executors  herein  named) 
to  join  with  my  said  sons  EUas  Basket  and  John  Derby  or 
their  respective  agents  or  assigns  in  making  a  division  of  the 
residue  aforesaid  devising  to  them  and  said  Children  of  my 
son  Richard,  so  that  said  childrens  part  may  be  improved 
ordered  &  disposed  of  for  their  best  advantage,  the  said  John 
taking  the  advice  of  the  executors  of  the  testament  of  my  son 
Richard  in  his  proceedings  therein  in  case  he  &  they  shall 
judge  it  most  for  the  childrens  benefit  that  their  part  be  sold 
&  in  case  the  said  children  or  any  of  them  shall  be  then  twenty 
one  years  of  age  he  is  to  advise  with  them  also  and  I  hereby 
empower  said  John  Gardner  &  his  assigns  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  the  said  childrens  part  of  the  residue  devised  as  aforesaid  ac¬ 
cordingly —  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  aforesaid  Mansion 
house,  wharfe  &  buildings  which  I  gave  to  my  son  Richard  are 
estimated  &  accounted  at  Two  thousand  pounds  lawful  money. 

Item  —  I  appoint  and  constitute  my  sons  Elias  Basket 
Derby  and  John  Derby  and  my  son  in  law  John  Gardner  the 
third  above  named  the  executors  of  this  my  Will  &  Testa¬ 
ment  and  order  them  to  pay  my  just  debts  &  the  legacies 
given  to  my  wife  and  daughters  as  aforesaid,  out  of  what  I 
have  given  to  my  said  sons  Elias  Basket  Derby  John  Derby 
and  the  children  of  my  son  Richard  in  equal  proportions  — 
And  I  leave  the  direction  of  my  Funeral  wholly  to  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  my  executors  —  IN  WITNESS  WBEREOF  I  hereto 
put  my  hand  and  seal  this  27th  day  of  October  aforesaid  in 
the  year  1783. 

Rich.  Derby 

Signed,  sealed  published  &  declared  by  the  testator  as  &  for 
his  last  will  &  testament  in  presence  of  us. 

Wm.  Browne 
Nehemiah  Bolt 
Thomas  Saunders 
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Book  143,  Page  30 
Jan.  11, 1785 

THIS  INDENTURE  made  by  and  between  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex  and  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  merchant  of  the  one  part  and  John  Derby 
of  the  same  Salem,  merchant,  of  the  second  part  &  John 
Gardner  (lately  the  third)  of  the  same  Salem,  merchant,  of 
the  third  part. 

Whereas  Richard  Derby  late  of  the  same  Salem  esqr.  deceased 
&  Father  to  the  said  Elias  Hasket  Derby  &  John  Derby  did  in 
&  by  his  last  will  &  testament  after  therein  devising  several 
houses  &  other  real  estate  &  giving  &  bequeathing  sundry 
legacies  to  certain  persons  herein  named  give  &  bequeath  one 
third  part  of  the  remainder  of  all  his  estate,  whether  real, 
personal  or  mixt  to  his  said  son  Elias  Hasket  Derby  and  one 
third  part  thereof  to  his  said  son  John  Derby  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  third  part  thereof  including  the  Mansion  House  wharfe 
&  buildings  thereon  which  said  Testator  gave  his  son  Richard 
Derby  jun.  then  late  deceased  to  Richard,  Samuel,  Jonathan, 
Charles,  Lydia,  Mary  &  Betsy,  grandchildren  of  the  said 
Testator  &  Children  of  the  second  named  Richard  Derby  to 
their  respective  heirs  forever  to  be  divided  among  said  grand¬ 
children  as  is  therein  mentioned,  the  said  Testator  declaring 
his  Intention  to  be  that  his  said  grandchildren  jointly  should 
receive  but  an  equal  Portion  including  said  Mansion  house 
wharfe  &  buildings  thereon  with  either  of  his  said  sons  Elias 
Hasket  &  John  Derby  &  that  it  was  to  be  understood  that  the 
aforesaid  Mansion  House  are  to  be  estimated  &  accounted  at 
two  thousand  pounds  lawful  money. 

It  is  agreed  by  and  between  the  said  Elias  Hasket,  John 
Derby  for  themselves  and  their  heirs  &  said  John  Gardner  on 
behalf  of  said  grandchildren  &  their  heirs  (he  Gardner  being 
authorised  as  is  aforesaid)  in  manner  following  that  is  to  say 
that  the  said  grandchildren  &  their  heirs  &  assigns  shall  have 
hold  possess  &  enjoy  in  severalty  all  that  lot  or  piece  of  land 
situated  in  said  Salem  with  all  the  buildings,  outhouses  & 
distiU  house  thereon  &  all  the  utensils  belonging  thereto  & 
bounded  as  follows,  to  wit,  beginning  at  the  Northwesterly 
comer  thereof  by  a  way  leading  to  the  Long  Wharfe  there  so 
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called  at  a  post  there  standing  from  thence  runs  North  73 
degrees  &  15  inches  East  8  poles  &  22  links,  butting  on  land 
late  David  Phippen  to  land  lately  Jonathan  Phelps,  thence 
South  18  degrees  East  3  poles  &  17  links  by  said  last  men¬ 
tioned  land,  thence  South  72  degrees  &  30  inches  West  4 
poles  &  20  links  partly  by  land  lately  Whitefoot’s  &  partly  by 
land  lately  Tozier’s,  thence  South  9  degrees  East  3  poles  &  14 
by  the  last  said  land,  thence  South  80  degrees  West  one  pole  & 
10  links  by  said  way,  thence  North  34  degrees  West  7  poles  & 
12  links  by  the  said  way  to  the  comer  first  above  mentioned, 
with  all  the  privileges  &  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  it 
being  the  same  which  the  said  Testator  bought  of  one  David 
Phippen  by  deed  recorded  B.  110,  L.  265. 

And  also  one  other  piece  of  land  with  all  the  buildings  thereon 
adjoining  &  contiguous  to  the  foregoing,  it  being  the  same 
which  said  Phippen  conveyed  to  said  Testator  by  deed  dated 
1st  of  Oct.  1770  and  recorded  B.  137  L.  146  of  both  which 
pieces  the  said  Testator  died  seized  which  said  two  pieces  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Mansion  House  &  mentioned  &  valued  as  is 
above  at  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  exceed  the  value  of 
one  third  part  of  the  residue  of  the  real  estate  given  as  afore¬ 
said  as  it  was  valued  &  appraised  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Judge  of  Probate  for  said  County  by  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thirty  pounds  sixteen  shillings  &  eight  pence  which 
sum  is  to  be  paid  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  for  equaUty  of 
Partition;  this  is  to  be  called  Number  one  or  first  division. 

And  the  said  Elias  Hasket  Derby  his  heirs  &  assigns  shall  have 
hold  possess  &  enjoy  in  severalty  the  following  lots  or  pieces  of 
Land  with  the  Buildings  thereon,  being  Number  two  or  Sec¬ 
ond  Division  viz  the  Mansion  House  of  said  Testator  &  the 
land  under  the  same  and  thereto  adjoining  &  all  the  out¬ 
houses  &  buildings  thereon,  together  with  the  wharfe  &  flatts 
fronting  &  belonging  to  the  same  the  whole  situated  in  said 
Salem  &  bounded  as  follows,  viz  Westerly  on  Derby’s  lane 
so  called,  there  measuring  22  poles  &  2  links.  Northerly  on 
Mansfields  &  Bates’s  land,  there  measuring  6  poles  &  5  links. 
Easterly  partly  on  Ingersolls  land  &  partly  on  a  cart  way, 
there  measuring  21  poles  &  8  Unks,  Southerly  on  Water  Street 
so  called,  7  poles  &  2  links  that  said  wharfe  &  flatts  measuring 
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Northerly  on  said  Water  Street  8  poles  &  12  links  &  continues 
Southerly  the  same  width  to  the  Channel  of  the  South  River 
there  so  called  &  is  bounded  Westerly  by  the  wharfe  &  Flatts 
above  mentioned  to  have  been  conveyed  by  said  Testator  to 
his  said  son  Richard  deceased  &  Easterly  on  Ingersolls  wharfe 
&  flatts  or  however  otherwise  the  same  may  be  bounded. 

Also  a  piece  of  land  containing  about  9  rods  &  2  links  lying 
near  the  Northeasterly  comer  of  the  above  described  lot  part 
of  No.  2  &  is  commonly  called  Mannings  land,  bounded 
Northerly  on  Mannings  land,  2  poles  18  links.  Easterly  3 
poles  &  11  links  on  Browns  land.  Southerly  2  poles  16  links  on 
Ingersolls  land  &  Westerly  on  a  passage  way  for  a  cart  (which 
one  IngersoU  has  a  grant  off)  3  poles  11  links. 

Also  another  piece  or  lot  of  land  situated  in  said  Salem  with  all 
the  houses  &  buildings  thereon  &  bounded  Southerly  on  a  way 
leading  from  said  long  wharfe  to  Palfry’s  lane  so  called,  there 
measuring  79  feet  &  one  half.  Easterly  on  Palfry’s  land  there 
measuring  226  feet  and  an  half,  NortWly  partly  on  Prestons 
&  partly  Silsbees  land  there  measuring  79  feet  and  &  one  half, 
Westerly  on  land  belonging  to  said  Elias  Basket  &  also  the 
flatts  &  wharfe  opposite  to  said  last  described  lot  on  the 
Southerly  side  of  said  way,  there  measuring  79  feet  &  one  half 
&  extends  that  same  width  to  the  Channel  of  said  South  River 
&  is  bounded  Easterly  on  Palfry’s  land  &  is  the  same  land 
wharfe  &  flatts  which  one  Timothy  Mansfield  conveyed  to 
said  Testator  by  deed  dated  11th  of  Dec.  1760  &  recorded 
Book  109,  Leaf  78. 

Also  another  piece  of  land  &  Flatts  bounded  Easterly  on  the 
last  described  piece  of  Flatts  &  Northerly  on  said  way,  there 
measuring  100  feet  &  extends  that  same  width  to  the  said 
channel,  with  all  the  wharves  warehouses  and  other  buildings 
thereon,  it  being  the  same  which  Josiah  Adee  conveyed  to 
said  Testator  by  deed  dated  9th  day  of  August  A.  D.  1762  & 
recorded  Book  112,  Leaf  140. 

Also  another  piece  of  land  &  flatts  bounded  Easterly  on  the 
last  described  piece  of  land  &  flatts.  Northerly  on  the  last  said 
way  88  feet  &  extends  that  same  width  to  said  Channel  &  is 
bounded  Westerly  on  John  Whites  land  &  flatts  with  all  the 
wharves  stores  warehouses  &  other  buildings  thereon,  it 
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being  the  same  which  Margaret  Silsbee  &  Mary  Renew  con¬ 
veyed  to  said  Testator  by  deed  dated  the  9th  day  of  August 
1762,  recorded  Book  112,  Leaf  139. 

Also  the  Interest  &  estate  at  Winter  Island  so  called,  being  a 
lease  from  the  town  of  Salem  to  said  Testator  for  a  term  of 
years  of  a  small  piece  of  land  &  flatts  on  which  a  wharfe  & 
warehouse  now  stand  he  said  Elias  Basket  to  pay  &  render 
the  rent  &  services  reserved  &  perform  the  convenants  therein 
mentioned  to  be  performed. 

And  also  one  full  right  or  share  in  that  division  of  the  common 
lands  in  said  Salem  in  the  Great  Pasture  so  called  the  whole  of 
the  above  lying  &  being  in  said  Salem. 

And  also  an  undivided  Moiety  of  all  the  real  estate  lying  in 
Gloucester  in  said  County  &  which  were  taken  by  an  Execu¬ 
tion  issuing  out  of  the  Clerks  OflBce  of  the  Inferiour  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  for  said  County  of  Essex  on  a  Judgment  re¬ 
covered  by  said  Testator  against  one  Ephraim  Shelden  at  an 
Inferiour  Court  of  Common  Pleas  holden  at  Ipswich  for  said 
County  in  March  A.  D.  1773  which  last  said  real  estate  was 
assigned  in  part  satisfaction  of  said  Execution  as  may  thereby 
more  fully  appear. 

The  whole  of  which  said  pieces  &  lots  of  land,  with  the  build¬ 
ings  respectively  thereon,  the  said  Testator  died  seized  of  & 
which  at  the  value  set  on  them  by  said  Committee  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  appraised  value  of  one  third  part  of  the  residue 
of  the  real  estate  given  as  aforesaid  to  said  Elias  Basket  by 
the  sum  of  1222  pounds  11  shillings  &  8  pence,  which  sum  is 
to  be  paid  as  is  hereafter  mentioned  for  equality  of  Division. 
And  that  the  said  John  Derby  his  heirs  &  assigns  shall  have 
hold  possess  &  enjoy  in  severalty  the  following  lots  of  land, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  being  Number  three  viz  Twists 
farm  so  called  being  partly  on  the  Neck  &  partly  on  Winter 
Island  so  called,  containing  about  forty  acres  or  be  the  same 
more  or  less,  it  being  the  same  tract  of  land  which  one  John 
Ives  of  Salem  aforesaid  Tanner  conveyed  to  said  Testator  by 
deed  dated  the  16th  day  of  May  A.  D.  1758,  with  all  the  build¬ 
ings  thereon  &  the  privileges  &  appurtenances  thereto  belong¬ 
ing,  saveing  alwayes  and  excepting  all  &  everything  as  is 
therein  saved  &  excepted. 
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Also  another  piece  of  land  wharfe  &  flatts  with  the  warehouse 
&  buildings  thereon  called  Phippens  wharf,  bounded  as  fol¬ 
lows  viz.  Beginning  at  a  stake  by  the  way  leading  to  Long 
Wharfe  so  called  near  the  Northeasterly  corner  of  said  ware¬ 
house  &  running  from  thence  South  32  degrees  20  minutes 
East  one  pole  20  links  by  said  way,  then  South  40  degrees 
East  one  pole  &  22  links  by  the  same  way,  thence  South  80 
degrees  East  2  poles  &  6  links  by  the  same  way,  thence  South 
9  degrees  East  to  the  channel  of  said  South  River  &  thence 
Westerly  by  the  same  River  until  it  comes  to  where  a  line 
running  from  said  Channel  North  1  degree  &  30  minutes  West 
will  strike  the  Westermost  angle  of  Phippens  wharfe  so  called 
and  bounds  by  the  same  line  from  said  channel  to  said  angle, 
the  said  angle  being  at  10  poles  &  19  links  distant  from  the 
Eastermost  angle  measuring  as  the  wharfe  runs  &  on  the 
outermost  or  Southerly  part  of  the  wharfe  &  from  said  Wester¬ 
most  angle  of  said  wharfe  the  line  continues  North  1  degree  & 
30  minutes  West  &  runs  3  poles  thence  East  2  degrees  South 
2  poles,  thence  North  5  degrees  &  30  minutes  East  23  links, 
thence  South  85  degrees  &  20  minutes  East  3  poles  &  2  links 
to  the  said  way  leading  to  the  long  wharfe  &  to  the  stake  afore¬ 
said,  together  with  the  dock  &  dockage  belonging  thereto  on 
the  Westerly  side  thereof  &  is  part  of  what  said  Testator 
bought  of  said  David  Phippen  by  deed  recorded  Book  110, 
Leaf  265  &  the  other  part  being  afore  assigned  in  Division  No. 
1  to  said  Grandchildren,  with  all  the  privileges  and  appurte¬ 
nances  thereof  saving  &  excepting  always  all  &  whatever  is  in 
&  by  said  deed  saved  &  excepted. 

And  also  another  piece  of  land  commonly  called  the  Locust 
field  &  contains  about  2  acres  &  i  of  an  acre  or  be  the  same 
more  or  less,  it  being  the  same  which  the  said  Testator  bought 
of  Edward  Gebut  by  deed  dated  the  2nd  day  of  May  A.  D. 
1764  &  recorded  Book  111,  Leaf  253  &  of  James  Butler  by 
deed  dated  eleven  January  1765  &  recorded  Book  115,  Leaf 
155  &  of  others  &  is  bounded  Southerly  on  a  lane  leading  from 
the  training  field  so  called  to  St.  Peters  Church  there  &  meas¬ 
uring  there  not  less  than  65  feet  &  ^  of  a  foot,  Easterly 
partly  on  land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  John  Crowninshield 
deceased  &  partly  on  land  of  Henry  Williams,  Northerly  on 
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the  North  River  so  called,  thence  Westerly  on  land  lately 
Poyertons  partly  &  partly  on  Landers  land,  thence  Southerly 
partly  on  land  of  said  Lander  &  partly  on  land  of  George 
WilUams,  then  Westerly  by  said  Georges  land  to  the  last  said 
lane,  the  bounds  being  as  the  fences  now  stand  excepting  the 
fence  at  the  Northern  bounds. 

Also  another  piece  of  land  commonly  called  Englishes  field 
&  is  bounded  Southwesterly  on  Englishes  lane  so  called, 
Southeasterly  on  Salem  Harbour,  Northeasterly  on  the  Widow 
Mary  Whitfords  land  &  Northwesterly  on  John  Touzels  land, 
it  being  the  same  land  which  the  said  Testator  bought  of  one 
PhUip  EngUsh  by  deed  recorded  Book  93,  Leaf  22  &  is  dated 
24th  of  February  A.  D.  1748  &  of  one  Mary  Browne  by  deed 
dated  4th  of  March  A.  D.  1761  &  recorded  Book  107,  Leaf  169. 
And  also  three  full  rights  or  shares  in  that  division  of  the 
Common  lands  in  said  Salem  in  the  Great  Pasture  so  called. 
Also  two  pews  viz.  Number  19  &  24  on  the  Floor  of  the  Meet¬ 
ing  House  in  the  East  Parish  so  called,  the  whole  of  the  above 
described  assignment  to  said  John  Derby  and  numbered 
three  is  situated  in  Salem. 

Also  a  tract  of  salt  marsh  situated  in  Ipswich  aforesaid  & 
contains  8  acres  &  is  the  same  which  one  John  Manning  sold 
to  said  Testator  by  his  deed  recorded  Book  129,  Leaf  115  as 
may  appear,  reference  being  had  thereto. 

And  also  one  undivided  Moiety  of  the  real  estate  of  said 
Testator  situated  in  said  Gloucester  &  which  afore  described, 
one  undivided  Moiety  of  which  is  afore  assigned  to  said  Elias 
Hasket,  the  whole  of  which  pieces  &  lots  of  land  &  buildings 
respectively  thereon  &  assigned  to  said  John  Derby  &  num¬ 
bered  three  being  the  third  Division  the  said  Testator  died 
seized  of  which  at  the  value  set  thereon  by  said  Committee 
with  the  aforesaid  sums  of  130  pounds  16  shillings  &  8  pence. 

WILL  OF  ELIAS  HASKET  DERBY 

Probate  No.  7571 

FUed  Oct.  7,  1799 

This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex  and  Commonwealth 
fo  Massachusetts,  merchant. 
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I  do  in  the  first  place  order,  that  all  my  just  debts  and 
funeral  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  my  Executors  hereinafter 
mentioned  as  soon  as  may  be  after  my  decease. 

I  do  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Elias 
Hasket,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  One  Seventh  Part  of  all 
my  Real  and  Personal  Estate;  such  particular  parts  of  my 
Real  Estate  as  are  herein  expressly  and  specifically  given  to 
him,  to  be  considered  as  part  of  his  said  Proportion  at  the 
value  at  which  I  herein  estimate  the  same  in  particular  I  do 
give  and  devise  unto  the  said  Elias  Hasket,  his  Heirs  and 
Assigns  forever  the  Dwelling  house  in  which  he  now  lives, 
with  the  Outhouses  and  the  land  under  and  adjoining  the 
same,  situate  in  Court  Street  so  called  in  Salem  aforesaid, 
which  I  estimate  at  six  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty 
four  dollars;  also  One  Undivided  Seventh  Part  of  my  main  or 
Long  Wharf  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid,  the  same  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  beginning  on  a  line  with  the  front  or  east  and  west 
line  of  the  Wharf  herein  after  given  to  my  Daughter  Martha 
at  the  south  end  thereof,  together  with  a  Seventh  part  of  all 
privileges  as  well  of  dockage  as  otherwise,  as  is  hereafter  men¬ 
tioned  and  under  the  limitations  hereafter  expressed,  to¬ 
gether  with  this  further  privilege  of  placing  and  building  a 
Store  on  the  eastward  side  of  said  Long  Wharf  similar  to  and 
on  a  Une  with  those  already  erected  and,  which  I  estimate  at 
the  sum  of  One  Thousand  dollars;  and  also  the  Old  Store  at 
the  Southern  end  of  said  Long  Wharf,  which  he,  the  said  Elias 
Hasket  shall  within  twelve  months  after  my  decease  remove 
from  where  it  now  stands  easterly  on  a  line  with  the  Stores 
already  erected  there  and  also  Flats  east  thereof  sufficient  for 
placing  the  same  upon  and  for  the  privileges  and  conveniences 
which  the  said  other  Stores  have,  which  I  estimate  at  the  sum 
of  Eight  hundred  and  Thirty  four  dollars;  and  I  myself  direct, 
and  my  Will  is,  that  my  said  son  Elias  Hasket  shall  stand 
charged  with  all  such  sums  of  money  as  at  the  time  of  my 
decease  he  shall  be  indebted  to  me  in,  either  by  Note  or  Book ; 
And  whereas  I  have  discharged  and  made  myself  liable  to 
discharge,  several  large  debts  owed  by  my  said  Son  Elias 
Hasket,  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct,  and  it  is  my  express  Will, 
that  in  consideration  thereof  the  sum  of  Ten  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  deducted  from,  and  taken  out  of,  the  said  Seventh 
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Part  of  my  Estate  herein  given  to  my  said  son  Elias  Hasket, 
and  that  the  same  be  given  to  and  equally  divided  among  my 
other  Children;  and  it  is  my  Will  that  the  said  sum  of  Ten 
Thousand  Dollars  shall  be  in  full  satisfaction  for  all  sums 
advanced  or  to  be  advanced  to  my  said  Son  Elias  Hasket  to 
discharge  his  debts  as  aforesaid,  although  the  sums  so  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably  exceed  the  said  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
dollars,  on  account  of  the  important  Services  which  he  did  for 
me  while  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  addition  which  was 
thereby  made  to  my  Estate. 

I  do  hereby  give  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  Son  John, 
his  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever.  One  Seventh  Part  of  all  my 
Real  and  Personal  Estate,  such  particular  Parts  of  my  Real 
Estate  as  are  herein  expressly  and  specifically  given  to  him, 
to  be  considered  as  Part  of  his  said  Proportion  at  the  value  at 
which  I  herein  estimate  the  same;  in  particular  I  do  give  and 
devise  unto  my  said  son  John,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever 
my  House  and  Land  under  and  adjoining  the  same  situate  in 
Salem  aforesaid  and  commonly  called  the  New  House  bound¬ 
ing  Southerly  on  Derby  Street,  so  called;  and  also  the  House 
and  Land  which  1  purchased  of  the  Heirs  of  Captain  John 
White  adjoining  to  the  House  and  Land  last  mentioned;  both 
of  which  I  estimate  at  the  sum  of  Three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty  seven  dollars;  And  also  my  New  Store  on  the  East¬ 
ward  side  of  the  said  Main  or  Long  Wharf  with  the  Land 
imder  and  adjoining  the  same,  with  similar  Privileges  with 
the  other  Stores,  and  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  and  under 
the  limitations  hereinafter  expressed;  and  also  One  undivided 
Seventh  Part  of  the  said  Main  Wharf  and  of  all  the  Privileges 
as  well  Dockage  as  otherwise,  as  is  hereafter  mentioned  and 
under  the  Hmitations  hereafter  expressed;  both  of  which  I 
estimate  at  the  sum  of  Two  thousand  and  Five  hundred 
dollars;  And  I  myself  direct  and  my  Will  is,  that  my  said  Son 
John  shall  stand  charged  with  all  such  sums  of  money  as  at 
the  time  of  my  decease  he  shall  be  indebted  to  me  in,  either  by 
Note  or  Book, 

I  do  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  Son  Ezekiel 
Hersey  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever.  One  Seventh  Part  of  all 
my  Real  and  Personal  estate,  such  particular  parts  of  my  Real 
Estate,  as  are  herein  expressly  and  specifically  given  to  him, 
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to  be  considered  as  Part  of  his  said  proportion  at  the  value  at 
which  I  herein  estimate  the  same;  in  particular  I  do  give  and 
devise  unto  my  said  Son  Ezekiel  Hersey,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  my  Brick  Dwelling  house  with  the  land  under  and 
adjoining  thereto  and  usually  improved  therewith  situate  in 
Salem  aforesaid  and  bounded  Southerly  by  Derby  Street 
aforesaid  which  I  estimate  at  the  sum  of  Three  thousand 
Three  hundred  and  Thirty  Four  dollars;  Also  the  house  & 
land  in  Essex  Street  so  called  which  I  purchased  of  John 
Saunders  in  which  said  Ezekiel  Hersey  now  lives  &  which  I 
estimate  at  the  sum  of  Three  Thousand  Three  hundred  & 
Forty  dollars  and  also  the  Wharf  and  Flats  in  front  of  said 
House  the  West  boundary  line  thereof  to  be  the  same  as  the 
West  line  of  the  Land  belonging  to  the  said  Brick  House  which 
Wharf  and  Flats  I  estimate  at  the  sum  of  Eight  hundred  and 
thirty  four  Dollars;  And  also  One  undivided  Seventh  Part  of 
my  said  Main  Wharf  and  One  Seventh  Part  of  all  the  Privi¬ 
leges  as  well  of  Dockage  as  otherwise,  as  is  hereinafter  men¬ 
tioned  and  under  the  limitations  hereinafter  expressed,  to¬ 
gether  with  this  further  Privilege  of  placing  and  Building  a 
Store  on  the  Eastward  side  of  said  Main  Wharf  similar  to, 
and  on  a  line  with  the  Stores  already  erected  there;  which  I 
estimate  at  the  sum  of  One  thousand  dollars;  and  also  the 
Wharf  and  Flats  which  I  purchased  of  the  Heirs  of  Captain 
John  White  with  the  additions  and  Repairs  made  thereunto 
since  I  purchased  the  same,  which  I  estimate  at  the  sum  of 
Sixteen  hundred  and  Sixty  Seven  Dollars;  And  it  is  my  ex¬ 
press  Will  and  desire,  and  I  do  accordingly  direct  and  charge 
my  said  son  Ezekiel  Hersey,  that  he  do  not  on  my  account  sell 
the  Wharf  last  mentioned  to  any  person  except  the  owner  or 
owners  of  the  said  Main  Wharf.  And  I  myself  direct  and  my 
Will  is,  that  my  said  son  Ezekiel  Hersey  shall  stand  charged 
with  all  such  sums  of  money  as  at  the  time  of  my  decease  he 
shall  be  indebted  to  me  in,  either  by  Note  or  Book. 

I  do  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  son  Richard 
his  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  One  Seventh  Part  of  all  my  Real 
and  Personal  Estate  such  particular  Parts  of  my  Real  Estate 
as  are  herein  expressly  and  specificially  given  to  him,  to  be 
considered  as  Part  of  his  said  Proportion  at  the  value  at  which 
I  herein  estimate  the  same;  in  particular  I  do  give  and  devise 
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unto  my  said  Son  Richard,  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever  a 
lot  of  land  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid  and  bounded  Southerly 
by  Derby  Street  so  called  Westerly  by  land  of  Simon  Forrester 
and  Easterly  by  Curtis  Street  so  called,  which  I  estimate  at 
the  sum  of  Two  thousand  dollars;  And  also  the  Store  in  which 
I  now  keep  my  compting  house,  with  the  land  under  and 
adjoining  the  same,  including  the  first  Birth  on  the  said  Main 
Wharf  and  extending  as  far  Southerly  as  the  Jog  in  the  Wharf, 
which  is  76  feet  South  from  the  Southerly  end  of  said  Store, 
and  also  the  Dock  to  the  Westward  of  said  Store;  which  I 
estimate  at  the  sum  of  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty 
seven  dollars;  And  also  one  undivided  seventh  Part  of  my 
said  Main  Wharf  and  a  seventh  Part  of  all  the  Privileges  as 
well  of  Dockage  as  otherwise,  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  and 
under  the  limitations  hereinafter  expressed,  together  with  this 
further  Privilege  of  Placing  and  Building  a  Store  on  the  East¬ 
ward  side  of  said  Main  Wharf  similar  to  and  on  a  line  with 
the  Stores  already  erected  there;  which  I  estimate  at  the  sum 
of  One  thousand  dollars;  and  likewise  direct,  and  my  will  is, 
that  my  said  son  Richard  shall  stand  charged  with  all  such 
sums  of  money  as  at  the  time  of  my  decease  he  shall  be  in¬ 
debted  to  me  in,  either  by  Note  or  Book. 

I  do  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  West,  her  Heirs  and  Assigns 
forever.  One  Seventh  Part  of  all  my  Real  and  Personal  Estate, 
such  Particular  Parts  of  my  Real  Estate  as  are  herein  ex¬ 
pressly  and  specifically  given  to  her,  to  be  considered  as 
Part  of  her  said  Proportion  at  the  value  at  which  I  herein 
estimate  the  same;  in  particular  I  do  give  and  devise  unto  my 
said  Daughter  Elizabeth  her  heirs  and  assigns  forever.  One 
undivided  Seventh  part  of  my  said  Main  Wharf  and  a  Seventh 
Part  of  all  the  Privileges  as  well  of  Dockage  as  otherwise,  as  is 
hereinafter  mentioned  and  under  the  limitations  hereinafter 
expressed;  and  also  the  Land  under  and  adjoining  the  Store 
which  her  said  Husband  has  erected  on  the  East  side  of  said 
Wharf ;  which  I  estimate  at  the  sum  of  One  Thousand  Dollars; 
And  also  all  the  Farm  situate  in  Danvers  in  said  County  of 
Essex,  which  I  purchased  of  John  Epes  and  which  I  estimate 
at  the  sum  of  Two  thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Sixty  seven 
dollars;  but  it  is  my  Will  and  desire  that  my  said  daughter 
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Elizabeth  will  not  sell  or  dispose  of  the  same  Farm  to  a 
Stranger  as  it  may  injure  such  of  my  Family  as  may  own  the 
Farm  which  I  purchased  of  Samuel  Epes;  And  I  likewise 
direct  and  my  will  is  that  my  said  son-in-law  Nathaniel  West 
shall  stand  charged  with  all  such  sums  of  money  as  at  the  time 
of  my  decease  he  shall  be  indebted  to  me  in,  either  by  Note  or 
Book;  And  I  do  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  give  and  confirm 
unto  my  said  Daughter  Elizabeth  all  and  whatever  I  gave  her 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

I  do  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter 
Martha,  her  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever.  One  Seventh  part  of 
all  my  Real  and  Personal  estate  such  particular  Parts  of  my 
Real  estate  as  are  herein  expressly  and  specifically  given  to 
her,  to  be  considered  as  Part  of  her  said  Proportion  at  the 
value  at  which  I  herein  estimate  the  same;  in  particular  I  do 
give  and  devise  unto  my  said  Daughter  Martha  her  Heirs  and 
Assigns  forever  One  undivided  Seventh  Part  of  my  said  Main 
Wharf  and  a  Seventh  Part  of  all  the  Privileges  as  well  of 
Dockage  as  otherwise,  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  and  under 
the  limitations  hereinafter  expressed,  together  with  this  fur¬ 
ther  Privilege  of  Placing  and  Building  a  Store  on  the  East¬ 
ward  side  of  said  Main  Wharf  similar  to  and  on  a  line  with 
the  Stores  already  erected  there;  which  I  estimate  at  the  sum 
of  One  thousand  dollars;  And  also  that  Piece  of  Land  and 
Wharf  situate  in  said  Salem  which  is  bounded  Northerly  by 
Derby  Street,  so  called,  Easterly  by  the  Wharf  which  I  have 
herein  given  to  my  son  Ezekiel  Hersey,  Southerly  by  the 
Front  of  the  same  as  it  now  runs  East  and  West  and  Westerly 
by  a  fine  which  is  to  be  Forty  feet  distant  from  the  East  side  of 
the  Store  herein  given  to  my  Son  Richard  and  parallel  thereto, 
which  said  space  or  distance  of  forty  feet  is  forever  to  remain 
and  be  kept  open  for  a  Way  or  Passage  on  to  my  said  Main 
Wharf  which  said  Piece  of  land  and  Wharf  I  estimate  at  the 
sum  of  Eight  hundred  and  Thirty  Four  dollars;  And  also  my 
Lot  of  land  situate  in  Bridge  Street  so  called  in  Salem  afore¬ 
said,  which  I  estimate  at  the  sum  of  Eight  hundred  and  thirty 
four  dollars;  And  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  I  do  hereby  give 
and  confirm  unto  my  said  daughter  Martha  a  certain  Promis¬ 
sory  note  which  I  have  made  and  passed  unto  her  in  lieu  of 
the  furniture  and  other  things  that  I  gave  to  my  other  Daugh- 
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ters  at  the  time  of  their  Marriage  and  I  hereby  order  my  ex¬ 
ecutors  hereinafter  named  to  pay  the  contents  of  said  Note  to 
my  said  daughter  Martha  or  her  Assigns  as  soon  after  my 
decease  as  the  same  shall  be  demanded. 

I  do  hereby  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter 
Anstis  the  Wife  of  Benjamin  Pickman  Junior  her  Heirs  and 
Assigns  forever,  One  Seventh  Part  of  all  my  Real  and  Per¬ 
sonal  Estate  such  particular  parts  of  My  Real  Estate  as  are 
herein  expressly  and  specifically  given  to  her,  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  Part  of  her  said  Proportion  at  the  value  at  which  I 
herein  estimate  the  same;  in  particular  I  do  give  and  devise 
unto  my  said  Daughter  Anstis  her  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever. 
One  undivided  Seventh  Part  of  my  said  Main  Wharf  and  A 
Seventh  Part  of  all  the  Privileges  as  well  of  Dockage  as  other¬ 
wise,  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned  and  under  the  limitations 
hereinafter  expressed,  together  with  the  further  privilege  of 
Placing  and  Building  a  Store  on  the  Eastward  side  of  said 
Main  Wharf  similar  to,  and  on  a  line  with  the  Stores  already 
erected  there;  which  I  estimate  at  the  sum  of  One  thousand 
dollars;  And  also  the  House  and  Land  situate  in  said  Salem 
and  bounded  Northerly  by  Essex  Street  so  called,  and 
Southerly  by  Charter  Street  so  called,  which  I  purchased  of 
Benjamin  Pickman  Esquire;  which  I  estimate  at  the  sum  of 
Five  thousand  dollars;  and  I  myself  direct  and  my  Will  is, 
that  my  said  son  in  law  Benjamin  Pickman  Junior  shall  stand 
charged  with  all  such  sums  of  money  as  at  the  time  of  my 
decease  he  shall  be  indebted  to  me  in,  either  by  Note  or  Book; 
And  I  do  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  give  and  confirm  unto 
my  said  daughter  Anstis  all  and  whatever  I  gave  her  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage. 

All  the  rest  and  residue  of  the  Real  Estate  of  which  I  shall 
be  seized  at  the  time  of  my  decease  whatsoever  and  whereso¬ 
ever  not  herein  specifically  devised,  I  do  give  and  devise  unto 
my  said  Children  Elias  Basket,  John,  Ezekiel  Hersey,  Rich¬ 
ard,  Elizabeth,  Martha  and  Anstis,  their  respective  Heirs 
and  Assigns  forever,  to  be  equally  devided  among  them,  the 
divisions  to  be  made  in  such  way  and  manner  as  they  shall 
mutually  agree  upon. 

And  in  case  any  portion  or  Parcel  of  any  particular  Part  of 
my  Real  Estate  hereinbefore  described  and  devised  should 
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happen  to  be  sold,  before  my  decease,  it  is  my  will  and  I 
hereby  direct  that  the  sum  for  which  any  such  Portion  or 
Parcel  shall  have  been  sold,  shall  be  deducted  from  the  sum 
to  which  the  respective  particular  Part  of  my  Real  Estate  to 
which  such  Portion  or  Parcel  belonged,  is  herein  before  esti¬ 
mated,  and  that  the  sum  remaining  after  such  deduction 
made  shall  be  considered  as  the  true  and  only  estimate  of 
such  particular  Part  of  my  Real  Estate  instead  of  the  esti¬ 
mate  hereinbefore  contained. 

And  in  order  that  my  said  Main  Wharf  may  be  improved  in 
the  way  and  manner  most  conducive  to  the  benefit  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  the  owners  thereof,  my  Will  is,  and  I  do  hereby 
order  direct,  make  and  establish  the  following  regulations 
respecting  the  same,  to  wit;  that  each  of  the  several  Store 
Lots  herein  given  to  my  said  Children  on  the  Eastern  side  of 
said  Wharf  is  to  be  ninety  three  feet  long  on  the  Main  Wharf 
North  and  South,  that  the  Western  side  of  said  Stores  shall 
be  on  a  line  with  those  already  erected  and,  similar  to  them 
and  of  equal  width  with  them;  that  each  of  said  stores  shall 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  its  respective  Lot;  that  each  of  the 
Owners  of  said  Stores  shall  have  the  privilege  of  building  on 
the  North,  East  and  West  sides  of  said  Stores  respectively  a 
small  Wharf  or  Platform  for  the  condition  of  the  same  but  the 
said  small  Wharf  or  Platform  on  the  East  side  of  said  Stores 
shall  not  be  more  than  ten  feet  wide;  that  all  goods  wares  and 
merchandizes  taken  on  board  any  vessel  from  off  said  Plat¬ 
form  on  the  East  side  of  said  Stores,  or  there  landed,  shall  in 
no  case  pay  wharfage  to  the  other  Owners  of  said  Wharf,  nor 
shall  any  vessel  lying  there  pay  any  Dockage;  that  all  the 
Flats  which  may  be  ten  feet  East  of  said  East  sides  of  said 
Stores  and  between  that  line  and  the  West  line  of  the  Flats 
herein  given  to  my  Son  Ezekiel  Hersey  are  not  to  be  builded 
upon,  but  are  to  be  kept  open  to  and  for  the  use,  convenience 
and  accomodation  of  the  Owners  of  said  Long  or  Main  Wharf 
and  of  the  Lots  given  to  my  said  Son  Ezekiel  Hersey  and  my 
said  Daughter  Martha;  and  the  Owners  of  the  said  Main 
Wharf  shall  be  and  are  hereby  restricted  from  extending  the 
said  Wharf  further  Westward  than  on  a  fine  with  the  Jogs 
or  Zigzags  lately  built  there;  and  I  do  order  and  it  is  my  Will 
that  the  Flats  owned  by  me  between  the  line  last  mentioned 
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and  the  West  line  of  Flats  purchased  by  me  of  the  Heirs  of 
Captain  John  White  are  to  lie  and  be  kept  open  forever,  and 
be  used  in  common  for  the  convenience  and  accomodation  of 
the  Owners  of  said  Main  Wharf  and  of  the  Owners  of  the 
Wharves  and  Stores  herein  given  to  my  Sons  Ezekiel  Hersey 
and  Richard;  And  my  Will  is,  and  I  do  further  order  and  direct 
that  in  locating  the  Lots  for  said  Stores  not  already  erected, 
on  the  Eastward  side  of  said  Wharf,  my  said  several  Children, 
excepting  my  son  John  and  my  Daughter  Elizabeth  who  have 
Stores,  shall  elect  their  Lots  according  to  their  Seniority;  and 
in  case  any  one,  whose  right  it  shall  be  first  to  elect,  shall 
neglect  to  make  his  or  her  election  of  a  Lot,  in  writing  under 
his  or  her  hand  for  the  space  of  twenty  days  after  a  demand  so 
to  do  made  by  either  of  the  others,  he  or  she  shall  lose  and 
forfeit  his  or  her  priority  of  election  and  the  next  in  age  may 
elect  in  the  same  manner. 

And  I  do  also  request  and  desire  my  Executors  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  my  decease  to  appoint  some  suitable  person  as 
a  Wharfinger  of  said  Main  Wharf,  who  shall  duly  and  season¬ 
ably  collect  all  fees  for  Wharfage  or  Dockage  and  that  they 
be  the  same  as  are  taken  and  received  at  the  Union  Wharf  in 
Salem  aforesaid. 

And  my  Will  is  and  I  do  order,  that  if  at  the  time  of  my 
decease  any  of  my  Vessels  should  be  at  sea,  their  Voyages 
beidg  unfinished,  that  the  same  shall  be  carried  on  until  their 
respective  Voyages  are  completed  and  be  considered  for  the 
general  benefit  of  my  Estate. 

I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Brother  John 
Derby  of  Boston  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  Merchant,  in 
token  of  affection  and  good  will  towards  him,  my  New 
Coachee,  my  Two  dark  colored  mares  which  I  imported 
from  Europe,  together  with  the  Harness  and  Furniture  be¬ 
longing  to  the  same. 

I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Grandson  Henry 
West,  Son  of  Nathaniel  West,  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  com¬ 
plete  his  education  which  I  leave  to  the  discretion  of  my  Exec¬ 
utors  to  determine,  and  also  the  further  sum  of  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  over  and  above  what  may  be  necessary  to 
complete  his  education;  the  same  sums  to  be  paid  to  the 
Guardian  of  said  Henry  within  six  months  after  my  decease. 
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I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  widow  Hannah 
Crowninshield  the  sum  of  Two  hundred  dollars, 

I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  Mrs,  Mary  Elkins, 
Sister  of  my  late  Wife  and  her  Assigns,  the  sum  of  Five 
hundred  dollars, 

I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Aunt  Archer  if  she 
be  Uving  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  the  sum  of  Three  hundred 
and  Thirty  dollars,  by  four  annual  equal  payments,  the  first 
payment  to  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  my  decease;  the 
Legacy  to  cease,  if  she  should  decease  before  all  the  payments 
become  due,  as  do  all  sums  then  in  arrear. 

I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  Mr,  James  Jeffry,  who 
is  now  in  my  Store,  if  he  should  there  continue  until  my  de¬ 
cease,  the  sum  of  Three  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  in  addition 
to  his  Salary,  he  to  assist  my  Executors  in  making  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  my  Estate, 

I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  Mr,  George  Heussler 
my  Gardener  the  sum  of  Three  hundred  and  Thirty  Dollars  in 
addition  to  his  Salary  for  his  faithful  services, 

I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  Joseph  Chandler  the 
sum  of  Three  hundred  and  Thirty  dollars  in  addition  to  his 
Salary, 

I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Negro  Man,  Saba, 
the  sum  of  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

I  do  hereby  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  young  Negro 
woman  Rose,  the  sum  of  Two  hundred  and  Mty  dollars. 

And  I  order  and  direct  my  Executors  to  pay  the  two  last 
mentioned  Legacies  given  to  the  said  Saba  and  Rose  unto  my 
said  Daughter  ^lartha  and  my  Will  is  that  my  said  Daughter 
Martha  put  out  the  same  on  Interest  and  pay  over  to  the 
said  Saba  and  Rose  the  principal  sum  and  Interest  in  such 
proportions  and  at  such  times,  as  she  may  think  proper. 

And  lastly  I  do  hereby  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint 
my  Two  sons  Elias  Hasket  and  John  and  my  Son-in-law 
Benjamin  Rickman  Junior  the  Survivors  or  Survivor  of  them. 
Executors  of  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament,  hereby  re¬ 
voking  and  making  void  all  former  Wills  and  Testaments  at 
any  time  heretofore  by  me  made,  and  declaring  this  to  be  my 
Last  Will  and  Testament. 

In  Witness  whereof  I  the  said  Elias  Hasket  Derby  the  tes- 
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tator  have  to  this  my  Last  Will  and  Testament,  contained  in 
this  and  in  the  six  next  preceding  Pages  consisting  of  this  and 
one  other  sheet  of  Paper,  set  my  Hand  and  Seal  to  wit  My 
Hand  to  the  Bottom  of  the  said  other  Sheet  and  my  hand  and 
seal  to  this  Sheet  this  Fourth  day  of  September  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  nine. 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  (seal) 

The  writing  contained  in  this  and  the  Six  next  preceding 
Pages  consisting  of  this  and  One  other  Sheet  of  Paper,  was 
Signed  and  Sealed  by  the  above  named  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
the  Testator  and  by  him  published  and  declared  as  and  for  his 
last  Will  and  Testament  in  the  Presence  of  us  who  have 
hereto  subscribed  our  names  as  Witnesses  in  the  Presence  of 
the  Testator  and  each  other,  the  words  “One”  “Seventy” 
and  “Eighty  five  dollars”  being  first  erased  and  the  words 
“a  Seventh  Part  of”  “three”  and  “Thirty”  being  first  inter¬ 
lined.  Also  the  words  “Also  the  House  &  Land  in  Essex 
Street  so  called  which  I  purchased  of  John  Saunders  in  which 
the  said  Ezekiel  Hersey  now  lives  &  which  I  estimate  at  the 
sum  of  Three  thousand  Three  Hundred  &  Forty  Dollars” 
being  first  interlined. 

Jacob  Ashton  Jno  Norris 

Joseph  Perkins. 

Inventory  of  Estate  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby  late 
OF  Salem  Esqr.  deceased 

March  4th,  1805. 

Recorded  372-167. 

Real  Estate 

Mansion  House  &  Land  with  the  Buildings  Stores,  I 
Wharf  &  Flats  in  Essex  Street  I 

Farm  purchas’d  of  Sami  Epes  with  House  Baml 
Hot  House,  Gardens  &c  112  Acres  1 

Farm  purchased  of  John  Epes  76  Acres 
House,  Land  &  Outbuildings  Ac  occupied  by  his  Son 
Hasket,  96  ft.  front  100  ft.  rear  &  240  ft. 
deep  (in  Court  Street) 

House  &  Land  occupied  by  his  son  Hersey  in  Essex  Street 
58  ft.  front  &  284  ft.  deep 

House  &  Land  by  B.  Piclman  junr  Esqr  in  Essex  Street  1 
67  ft.  front  &  290  ft.  deep  J 


$28000. 

12000. 

4500. 

11000. 

4500. 

10000. 
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House  Lot  on  Derby  Street  with  an  unfinish’d 
House  &  a  small  house  occupied  by  T.  Brooks 
135  ft.  front  including  Broo^  which  is  31  ft.  of  it 
90  ft.  Rear 

260  ft.  Deep  Brooks  123  ft.  of  it 

Wharf  in  front  of  this  Land 

110  ft.  on  Derby  Street  145  ft.  North  &  South 

Wharf  &  Flatts  in  front  of  Captn  Hy  Princes  ■ 

House  80  ft.  on  Derby  Street  2  fiats  to  low  water 

mark 

Wharf  &  Dock  beyond  John  Whites  Estate' 

45  ft.  on  Derby  Street 
75  ft.  Deep  to  narrow  part  on  the  'Wharf 
66  ft.  long  the  narrow  part 
14  ft.  wide  Do. 


5000. 

1800. 


1800. 


1000. 


Carried  forward  $79600. 


Long  'Wharf  &  Flatts,  E.  W.,  &  South  with  two  old  &  one  1 
New  Stores  thereon,  abt  760  ft  Long  &  52  ft  Wide  J 
Piece  of  Land  in  Bridge  Street 
270  ft  front 
370  ft  rear 
583  ft  Deep  Est  side 
764  ft  Do  Wst  side 
Two  rights  in  Great  Pasture  $50  each 
Winter  Island  Wharf  &  Store 
A  Pew  in  Revd  John  Princes  Meeting  House 
1^  Acres  of  Land  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Farm,  pur> 
chas’d  of  James  Covil 


12000. 

800. 


100. 

300. 

100. 


250. 


$93150. 

4200  acres  of  land  in  Raymond  Town  @  75  cts  3150. 

$96300. 

LIST  OF  DEEDS  TO  RICHARD  DERBY  AND  ELIAS 
HASKET  DERBY  OF  LAND  IN  SALEM 

This  list  of  deeds  was  prepared  to  find  out  how  much  land 
the  Derbys  owned,  where  their  holdings  were,  where  they 
lived,  and  when  they  occupied  various  places.  It  is  impossible 
to  consider  Richard  Derby’s  holdings  without  considering 
those  of  his  son,  Elias  Hasket,  as  apparently  they  bought  in 
either  name.  I  have  not  tried  to  locate  the  deeds  of  the  sons, 
Richard,  junior,  or  John  or  of  the  sons-in-law.  The  first 
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date  on  each  deed  is  the  date  it  was  executed,  the  second  the 
date  of  recording.  It  is  noticeable  that  several  of  Richard’s 
deeds  were  recorded  after  his  death. 

There  were  two  main  blocks  of  property  on  Derby  Street. 
One  began  with  the  Lindall  property,  probably  at  the  eastern 
comer  of  Derby  and  Herbert  Streets,  in  1735,  and  was  ex¬ 
tended  northward  by  the  Pickman  purchase,  in  1739,  and 
westward  across  Herbert  Street  and  to  Union  Street,  in  1741, 
by  the  Swasey  purchase.  The  elimination  of  the  other 
Hasket  heirs  gave  him,  in  1742,  four-fifths  of  the  next  lot  to 
the  east  till  sold  in  1747.  This  was  a  large  piece  of  property 
and  was  all  bought  while  Richard  Derby’s  children  were 
young.  It  seems  a  safe  assumption  that  he  developed  it  for 
himself.  When  his  daughter  Mary  was  married,  we  know 
that  she  was  cared  for  by  the  Babbidge  house,  purchased  in 
1757,  the  year  she  married. 

The  second  large  property  on  the  residential  part  of  Derby 
Street  was  also  acquired  in  pieces  and  lay  farther  east,  even¬ 
tually  covering  most  of  the  space  from  near  Orange  Street  to 
Daniels  Street.  The  little  brick  house  was  built  in  1761,  so 
must  have  been  on  the  lot  bought  of  Timothy  Mansfield  in 
1760.  EUas  Hasket  bought,  in  1769,  the  Josias  Adee  lot  next 
west  and  described  it  as  abutting  easterly  on  his  land.  In 
1771,  he  also  bought  the  John  Elkins  piece,  and,  in  1774,  his 
father  acquired  the  David  Ropes  property.  These  all  con¬ 
nected  and  made  a  block  around  the  little  brick  house,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  many  dwellings  were  on  these  lots. 

Connected  with  these  two  properties,  the  elder  Derby  kept 
buying  flats  on  the  water  side  of  the  highway,  now  Derby 
Street,  till  he  had  most  of  it  from  Union  Wharf  to  Daniels 
Street.  This  water-front  was  bought,  partly  perhaps  to  re¬ 
tain  the  view  from  his  houses  to  the  harbor,  but  more  likely 
for  commercial  purposes. 

In  1748,  he  began  to  buy  land  farther  east  on  Derby  Street, 
with  the  deed  from  Philip  English  in  1748,  and  the  Hilliard, 
Browne,  and  Ives  deeds  produced  a  very  large  area  in  this 
vicinity  running  down  toward  Winter  Island. 

Various  miscellaneous  pieces  of  land  were  bought  both  by 
Richard  and  Elias  Hasket,  not  connected  with  the  above 
properties,  which  are  not  always  easy  to  locate  from  the 
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descriptions.  Sundry  properties  near  the  Babbidge  house 
were  bought  at  various  times  and  various  parcels  elsewhere 
on  Essex  Street.  At  least  two  lots  were  bought  on  the  North 
River  down  Bridge  Street,  and  two  lots  on  Brown  Street. 

Elias  Hasket  bought  the  Pickman  house  on  Washington 
Street  in  1782,  to  live  in  after  he  left  the  little  brick  house,  and, 
in  1784,  the  Browne  and  Sargent  lots  on  Derby  Square,  to 
build  his  great  mansion,  and  the  Williams  and  Britton  pro¬ 
perties  in  South  Salem. 

The  evidence  in  these  deeds  that  Richard,  senior,  lived  and 
probably  died  in  the  Deacon  Lindall  house,  altered  and  no 
doubt  enlarged  by  him,  lies  in  these  facts  as  shown  in  the 
deeds: 

1.  That  he  bought  the  Lindall  house  about  the  time  of  his 
marriage  (1735)  and  immediately  bought  other  land  near 
it. 

2.  That  he  did  not  buy  other  land  of  a  residential  nature  for 
over  twenty  years  unless  the  English  house  (bought  in  1748) 
can  be  so  considered. 

3.  That  most  of  his  shipping  must  have  been  done  from 
Union  Wharf,  in  which  he  was  a  shareholder,  which  was  close 
by.  Derby  Wharf  appears  to  have  been  built  by  Elias  Hasket 
after  1780. 

4.  That  in  the  deed  to  Richard,  junior,  of  1781,  he  gave 
him  a  house  on  Long  Wharf  Lane,  which  was  Union  Street 
and  which  ran  through  to  a  lane  east  of  it,  which  was  Herbert 
Street,  which  divided  it  from  “my  own  Mansion  House,” 
and  which  therefore  located  Richard’s  own  house  in  1781  on 
Herbert  Street. 

5.  That  the  indenture  which  adjusted  the  titles  under 
Richard’s  will  identified  this  property  as  the  Phippen  pro¬ 
perty,  bought  in  1762. 

6.  That  the  same  identure  also  described  “the  mansion 
house  of  said  testator”  as  bounded  westerly  on  Derby’s  Lane, 
which  was  Herbert  Street. 

The  evidence  that  Richard  provided  the  little  brick  house 
for  his  son  Elias  Hasket  on  his  marriage  lies,  so  far  as  the 
deeds  are  concerned,  in  these  facts: 
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1.  That  on  her  marriage  Richard  bought  for  his  daughter 
Mary  the  Babbidge  house. 

2.  That  he  bought  the  Mansfield  lot  where  the  little  brick 
house  stands  in  December,  the  year  before  Elias  Basket  mar¬ 
ried,  and  that  Felt  says  he  built  the  house  for  Elias  Basket  on 
his  marriage. 

3.  That  Elias  Basket  bought  no  house  for  eight  or  nine 
years  thereafter. 

4.  That  when  Elias  Basket  bought  of  Josias  Adee,  in  1769, 
the  lot  next  west  of  it,  Adee  describes  the  property  as  bounded 
easterly  on  land  of  said  Derby,  which  can  be  explained  only 
by  the  fact  that  Elias  Basket  lived  in  the  house,  though  we 
know  he  did  not  own  it. 

5.  That  in  his  will  Richard  gave  each  daughter,  except 
Sarah,  the  house  wherein  she  had  lived,  and  also  to  Richard’s 
children  the  house  which  he  had  given  to  their  father.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  executors  set  off  the  little 
brick  house  to  Elias  Basket  because  it  was  the  one  he  had 
lived  in. 

6.  That  Elias  Basket  was  also  given  “The  Mansion  Bouse 
of  the  said  Testator,”  which  property  was  described  as 
bounded  “westerly  on  Derby’s  lane,”  which  was  Berbert 
Street,  so  Richard  must  have  continued  to  live  in  the  Lindall 
house. 

7.  That  Elias  Basket  probably  moved  from  the  little  brick 
house  only  when  he  bought  the  Pickman  house  at  the  comer 
of  Washington  and  Lynde  Streets  when  his  children  were 
coming  of  age  in  1782,  and  when  he  needed  more  room  and 
had  acquired  the  wealth  by  Revolutionary  successes  to  afford 
it. 

The  following  classification  of  the  deeds  of  both  Derbys  may 
be  made  to  give  a  clearer  idea  of  their  operations,  but  the 
writer  cannot  be  sure  he  has  identified  all  locations  correctly. 
The  names  of  the  conveyors  and  the  dates  of  the  deeds  will 
identify  them,  as  both  groups  of  deeds  are  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically. 
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Lindall  house 

"LitUe  Brick 

English  property 
and  Winter 

and  vicinity 

House”  property 

Island 

LindaU  1735 

Mansfield  1760 

English  1748 

Pickman  1739 

Adee  1769 

HiUiard  1752 

Swasey  1741 

Elkins  1771 

Ives  1758 

Symmes  1742 

Ropes  1774 

Browne  1761 

Pickman  1742 

Mansfield  1779 

Ives  1771 

Phippen  1762 

Phippen  1770 

Ward  1795 

Derby  Street 

Babbidge  house 

Brown  Street 

water-front 

and  vicinity 

property 

Union  Wharf 

1759  Babbidge  1757 

Gibaut  1764 

Silsbee  and  Renew  1762  Bradish  1774 

Butler  1765 

Adee 

1762  Crowninshield  1783 

Bridge  Street 

“  1791 

Custom-House 

Essex  Street 

property 

site  {doubtful) 

land 

Pickman  1783 

Brown  1771 

Higginson  1763 

Woodbridge  1789 

Patterson  1771 

Fitch  1792 

Clifton  1792 

Pickman  1794 

Watson  1793 

Sanders  1795 

E.  H.  Derby 

residences 

Miscellaneous 

Williams 

1780  Great  Pasture 

Smith  1740 

Pickman 

1782  Roger  Derby’s  Estate  Ropes  1773 

Browne  (confiscated)  1784  Bad  Debt 

Conant  1774 

Sargent 

1784  North  Salem 

Epes  1782 

Britton 

1785  Turner  St.  House 

Bowditch  1787 

Union  Market 

Peele  1792 

DEEDS  TO  RICHARD  DERBY 

Book  74,  Page  143 
Sept.  18,  1735 

James  Lindall  of  Salem 
to 

Richard  Derbe  of  Salem,  mariner 

A  certain  Dwelling  House,  Bake  house.  Shop,  Bam  &  Out 
Houses  with  the  land  whereon  they  stand  &  thereto  adjoining, 
situate  in  Salem  aforesaid,  late  the  Estate  of  John  Langford, 
containing  60  poles  of  land  more  or  less,  with  the  flatts  adjoin- 
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ing,  bounded  Southerly  by  the  river  to  low  water  mark, 
Westerly  on  a  lane,  Northerly  on  land  of  John  Pickman,  and 
Easterly  on  land  of  Haskett  or  however  otherwise  reputed 
to  be  bounded,  with  all  and  singular  the  wayes,  easements, 
creeks,  rights,  members,  privileges  &  appurtenances  to  the 
premises  belonging  or  in  any  wise  appurtaining. 

Note  —  This  piece  of  land  was  probably  that  conveyed  by  John 
IngersoU  on  May  6, 1657,  to  John  Gardner  *  and  by  him  or  his  son 
John  conveyed  on  April  30, 1713,*  to  John  Langford  or  Langsford. 
On  March  11,  1734,  Ezekiel  Goldthwaite  and  Paul  Mansfield  con¬ 
veyed  it  to  James  Lindall,*  stating  that  it  was  late  of  the  estate  of 
John  Langford.  This  was  probably  lot  97  in  Sidney  Perley’s  plan,* 
and  then  credited  to  John  IngersoU.  It  probably  lay  west  of  where 
Orange  Street  now  is  and  probably  at  the  comer  of  Herbert  Street. 
Derby  bought  the  place  the  year  he  married,  and,  as  he  bought  no 
other  house  for  several  years,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  bought  it  to 
live  in.  If  we  assume  that  this  land  was  the  same  width  as  the  piece 
he  bought  just  north  of  it  next  mentioned,  it  was  60  feet  wide  on  the 
water-front  and  about  280  feet  long  to  make  up  the  sixty  poles.  As 
the  Swasey  lot,  bought  in  1741,  was  described  as  near  Derby’s 
dweUing  house,  he  undoubtedly  dwelt  on  this  site.  With  the  rights 
acquired  from  the  other  Basket  heirs  in  1742,  he  owned  the  north 
side  of  Derby  Street  from  Union  Street  about  to  Curtis  Street. 

Book  78,  Page  267 
Feb.  7, 1739 

Benjamin  Pickman,  Executor  of  Estate  of  John  Pickman 
to 

Richard  Derbe  of  Salem,  mariner. 

A  certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land  aforesaid,  containing  22 
poles  &  6/10,  butting  Northerly  on  land  now  or  late  of 
Timothy  Mansfield,  measuring  3  poles  3  feet  seven  inches; 
Easterly  on  land  formerly  of  Haskett  6^  poles;  Southerly  on 
land  of  said  Richard  Derbe,  3  poles  11  feet  7  inches;  &  West¬ 
erly  on  a  Lane  or  Highway  there  measuring  6^  poles 

Note  —  The  above  merely  enlarged  Derby’s  lot  toward  Essex 
Street  and  away  from  the  water.  Captain  John  Hodges,  Derby’s 
brother-in-law,  lived  on  Essex  Street  at  the  comer  of  Herbert 
Street,  which  is  described  in  the  Miles  Ward  deed  of  1795  as  “formerly 
Derby’s  lane.” 

*  Eteex  So.  Dut.  Deedt,  Bk.  1,  p.  35. 

*  Ibid,  Bk.  25,  p.  184.  *  Ibid,  Bk.  68,  p.  67. 

*  Sidney  Ferley,  Hittory  of  Salem,  I,  313. 
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Book  80,  Page  124 
Sept.  22, 1740 

John  Smith,  of  Salem,  shipwright 
to 

Richard  Derbe,  of  Salem,  mariner 

One  full  right  or  Share  in  that  Division  of  the  Common  Land 
in  Salem  called  the  Great  Pasture,  originally  allowed  to  me 
for  my  now  Dwelling  house,  with  appurtenances. 

Book  80,  Page  220 
Apr.  7,  1741 

Samuel  Swasey  of  Ipswich,  shipwright,  &  Nath’l  Swasey,  of  Salem, 
cooper 

to 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem,  mariner 

About  one-half  Acre  of  land  in  Salem  aforesaid  near  the  Dwell¬ 
ing  House  of  the  said  Richard  Derby,  butting  Northerly  on 
land  formerly  of  Sam  Beadey;  Easterly  on  Lane  or  Highway; 
Southerly  on  the  Harbour  to  Low  water  mark;  &  Westerly 
on  Union  Street  (so  called)  with  appurtenances. 

Note  —  This  piece  of  land  is  puzzling.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the 
two  pieces  bought  of  Lindall  and  Pickman,  is  west  of  a  lane,  and 
runs  to  Union  Street.  While  it  does  not  say  it  is  across  the  lane 
which  bounded  westerly  the  two  pieces  previously  bought,  it  implies 
it  by  saying,  “near  the  dwelling  of  the  said  Richard  Derby."  This 
would  make  the  lane  Herbert  Street.  If  this  piece  runs  from  Herbert 
Street  to  Union  Street,  its  depth  would  be  comparatively  small. 

Book  84,  Page  116 
Jan.  28,  1742 
Feb.  7, 1742 

Hannah  Symmes  of  Salem,  widow,  one  of  said  daughters  of  Stephen 
Hasket  late  of  said  Salem,  deceased 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  mariner 
All  her  right,  estate,  title,  interest,  inheritance,  property 
claime  &  demand  whatsoever  both  in  law  &  equity  which  she 
now  hath  or  ever  had  or  may  or  ought  to  have  as  daughter  of 
said  Stephen  Hasket  deceased  or  by  any  other  ways  &  means, 
whatsoever  of  in  &  unto  his  homestead,  houseing  &  land 
situate  in  Salem  aforesaid,  and  also  of  in  &  unto  the  whole  of 
said  estate  real  personal  &  mixt  of  said  Stephen  Hasket 
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deceased;  and  whereof  he  died  seised  &  possessed,  and  also  all 
her  right  &  interest  claime  &  demand  of  in  &  unto  the  whole 
of  said  real  &  personal  estate  whereof  aforesaid,  with  said 
rights,  members,  profits  privileges  &  appurtenances  re¬ 
mainder  &  remainders  thereof. 

Book  84,  Page  117 
Jan,  28,  1742 
Feb.  1,  1742 

Benjamin  Pickman  of  Salem,  executor  of  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  John  Pickman,  late  of  said  Salem,  mariner,  deceased, 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  mariner 

All  the  Right,  Estate,  Title,  Interest,  Inheritance,  Property, 
Claime  and  Demand  whatsoever,  both  in  Law  &  Equity 
which  the  said  John  Pickman  deceased  &  his  heirs  ever  had 
now  have  or  may  or  ought  to  have  as  the  said  John  was  one 
of  the  grandchildren  of  Stephen  Hasket  late  of  said  Salem  — 
deceased,  or  by  any  other  ways  &  means  whatsoever  of  in  & 
unto  the  homestead  houseing  &  land  of  said  Stephen  de¬ 
ceased  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid,  and  also  of  in  &  unto  the 
whole  of  the  estate  Real  Personal  &  Mixt  of  said  Stephen 
deceased  &  whereof  he  died  seised  &  possessed,  and  also  all 
the  Right  &  Interest,  Claim  &  Demand  of  said  John  &  his 
heirs  of  in  &  unto  the  whole  of  said  Estate  Real  &  Personal  of 
Elias  Hasket  late  deceased  late  uncle  of  the  said  John  de¬ 
ceased  &  whereof  the  said  EUas  died  seised,  situate  in  Salem 
aforesaid  or  elsewhere,  with  the  rights,  members,  profits, 
privileges  &  appurtenances  to  the  same  belonging  or  apper¬ 
taining  and  of  reversion  &  reversions,  remainder  &  remainders 
thereof. 

Note  —  Derby  already  had  a  claim  on  the  Stephen  Hasket  pro¬ 
perty  through  his  mother,  his  uncle  Elias  Hasket,  and  his  step-grand¬ 
mother,  all  of  whom  were  children  of  Stephen  Hasket.  The  above 
deeds  of  January,  1742,  closed  out  all  other  claims  except  the  In- 
gersolls’  to  the  long  narrow  lot  east  of  the  property  bought  of  James 
Lindall  in  1735.®  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  it  enlarged  his  home 
property  as  far  as  he  desired,  but  he  sold  this  property  back  to  the 
Ingersolls  in  1747. 

*  See  map  in  Esaex  Antiquarian,  X,  115. 
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Book  93,  Page  22 
Feb. 24,  1748 

Phillip  English,  of  Salem,  innholder 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem,  mariner 

One  certain  piece  or  parcel  of  land,  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid, 
containing  1 J  acres  more  or  less  with  Dwelling  House  thereon 
where  I  now  dwell,  with  a  Ware  House  &  Wharf  on  said  land, 
being  my  part  of  the  Est.  that  belonged  to  my  mother  Mary 
English,  alias  Hollingsworth,  deceased,  &  set  off  to  me  the 
said  Phillip  by  a  lane,  bounded  Southwesterly  on  English’s 
Lane,  Easterly  on  the  River  or  Salt  Water,  Northeasterly  & 
Northwesterly  by  land  of  other  heirs  as  set  out  by  commission. 

Note  —  This  piece  of  land  had  no  connection  with  the  earlier 
purchases.  It  lay  several  blocks  east,  was  east  of  English  Street, 
and  ran  down  to  the  water  and  included  the  wharf  near  where 
Phillips’s  Wharf  now  stands.  The  words,  “where  I  now  dwell,” 
refer  of  course  to  English  and  not  to  Derby.  This  went  to  Jolm 
Derby  in  the  division. 

Book  98,  Page  36 
Nov.  20,  1752 
Nov.  20, 1752 

Edward  Hilliard  of  Salem,  Ropemaker,  with  the  consent  of  Eliza* 
beth  my  wife 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A  certain  piece  of  Land  in  Salem  containing  about  an  acre  & 
an  half  bounded  Easterly  on  Land  late  of  Benj.  Ives  dec. 
Southerly  on  ye  South  River  or  harbor  to  low  water  mark. 
Westerly  partly  on  Crowninshield’s  Land  &  Westerly  on  a 
highway,  being  all  ye  homestead  land  whereof  my  Hon. 
Father  Joseph  Hilliard  lately  died  seized  with  the  dwelling 
House  wharfe  &  rope  walk  or  Long  House  thereon,  standing  & 
ye  Kittle,  forelocks,  wheels,  bolts  &  all  other  tools  used  by 
ropemakers  therein  or  thereto  belonging  &  which  have  been 
there  used,  also  ye  liberty  of  improving  ye  way  or  ye  back  side 
of  said  Long  House  with  carts  or  otherwise  from  ye  highway 
aforesaid  to  ye  harbour  or  to  Crowninsheld’s  House  and  all  & 
singular  the  ways,  rights,  members  and  appurtenances  to  the 
premises  belonging. 

Note  —  This  piece  of  land  was  located  probably  eastward  from  the 
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main  plot  bought  of  Philip  English,  in  1748,  along  the  water-front. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  Winter  Island  deed  of  1758  (next  but 
one  below)  mentions  Benjamin  Ives,  so  the  rope  walk  probaby  was 
on  or  near  the  neck.  Derby  sold  it  again  the  next  year  to  Clifford 
Crowninshield. 

Book  105,  Page  16 
Nov.  8,  1757 

Mehetabel  Babbidge,  of  Salem,  Spinster,  Administratrix  of  Estate  of 
Christopher  Babbidge,  late  of  Salem, 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem 

The  late  Mansion  House  of  said  Christopher  Babbidge  de¬ 
ceased  with  the  land  under,  adjoining  &  belonging  thereto  in 
Salem  aforesaid,  bounded  as  follows:  Southerly  on  the  Main 
Street  &  there  measures  90  feet;  Northerly  on  Common  Land 
or  a  way  85  feet;  Westerly  on  Land  of  Nath’l  Andrew  136 
feet;  Easterly  on  land  of  Samuel  Carlton  147  feet,  with  the 
Bam  thereon  &  the  appurtenances  &  privileges  thereof. 

Note  —  This  house,  on  the  north  side  of  Essex  Street  and  back  to 
the  Common,  Richard  Derby  bought  for  his  daughter  Mary,  who 
had  this  year  married  Captain  Crowninshield.  There  is  a  picture  of 
it  in  Perley’s  History  of  Salem  (II,  309).  Richard  gave  it  to  Mary 
Crowninshield  by  will  when  he  died.  It  was  entirely  separate  and 
away  from  the  Derby  Street  water-front  property,  but  near  the 
widow  Hannah  Crowninshield’s  house,  which  Elias  Hasket  later 
bought. 

Book  144,  Page  140 
May  16,  1758 
June  16,  1785 

John  Ives  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  tanner,  with  the  consent 
of  Sarah  my  wife 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A  certain  tract  of  land  lying  partly  on  the  neck  &  partly  on 
Winter  Island  so  called,  in  Salem  aforesaid  now  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  one  Jona.  Twiss,  containing  by  estimation  about  forty 
acres  be  the  same  more  or  less,  including  all  that  parcel  of 
land  containing  about  28  acres  be  the  same  more  or  less  which 
was  granted  &  conveyed  to  my  late  father  Benja,  Ives  since 
dec.  by  John  Higginson  since  also  dec.  by  his  and  dated  the 
8th  day  of  April  A.  D.  1730  recorded  in  the  office  for  the 
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Registry  of  Deeds  for  said  County,  Libro  55,  Folio  92,  also 
that  parcel  of  land  containing  three  quarters  of  an  acre  more 
or  less  which  was  granted  &  conveyed  to  my  said  father  by 
one  John  Abbot  by  his  deed  dated  the  16th  day  of  August 
1738  recorded  in  the  said  office,  Libro  74,  Folio  176  &  also 
those  two  pieces  of  land  one  containing  about  an  acre  &  an 
half  &  the  other  three  acres  &  one  hundred  &  thirty  one  poles 
the  reversions  whereof  were  given  &  granted  to  myself  & 
others  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Salem  aforesaid  at 
their  meeting  on  the  15th  instant,  bounded  in  the  whole  as 
follows  viz:  Northeasterly  &  Easterly  by  the  sea  &  on  all 
other  parts  by  the  towns  pastures  called  the  Neck  &  Winter 
Island  &  by  the  causes  leading  from  said  neck  to  said  Island 
as  the  fences  now  stand  &  as  the  same  is  enclosed  therewith  so 
far  as  the  same  fence  runs  together  with  the  whole  of  the  stone 
wall  &  fence  on  &  about  the  premises,  with  all  the  buildings 
thereon,  the  appurtenances  &  privileges  thereof.  Saving  only 
a  small  piece  of  wall  on  the  Westerly  or  Northwesterly  side 
of  the  premises  belonging  to  the  town  of  Salem. 

Saving  as  aforesaid  &  provided  also  with  respect  to  the  two 
pieces  of  land  granted  by  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Salem  as 
aforesaid  that  the  said  Richard  Derby  &  his  heirs  &  assigns 
shall  always  maintain  &  uphold  the  fences  between  the  same 
pieces  of  land  &  the  town  land  adjoining  thereunto  &  also 
between  the  land  purchased  by  my  said  father  Benj.  Ives  of 
John  Higginson  as  aforesaid  &  that  upon  twelve  months 
neglect  thereof  after  notice  given  them  the  said  Richard 
Derby  his  heirs  &  assigns  or  any  of  them  by  the  Selectmen  of 
said  Salem  for  the  time  being  then  this  grant  of  the  said  two 
pieces  of  land  granted  by  the  Inhabitants  of  said  Salem  as 
aforesaid  as  well  as  the  grant  of  said  Inhabitants  thereof  is 
to  be  void. 

Note  —  This  purchase  is  connected  with  Richard  Derby’s  lease  of 
Palmer’s  Head,  on  Winter  Island,  from  the  town  in  1755  for  one 
thousand  years  at  one  shilling  a  year.  For  a  long  time  he  had  a 
wharf  and  warehouse  there.*  It  should  be  noted  also  that  on  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1759,  he  purchased  the  Ives  farm  in  Danvers,  on  the 
Danvers  and  Peabody  road,  which  became  his  country  estate,  from 
the  sisters  of  John  Ives,  who  sold  this  property. 

*  See  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem,  I,  195. 

(To  he  continued) 
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{Continued  from  Vol.  LXV,  page  338.) 

So  that  the  crew  Capt.  Joyner  had  when  the  Bahamas 
capitulated  would  probably  be  unavailable,  as,  according^ 
to  depositions  of  Lieutenants  White  and  Marston,  the 
crew  herein  given  were  shipped  at  Philadelphia.  Some 
of  them  may  and  no  doubt  were  in  the  original  crew  at 
Amsterdam;  and  from  the  fact  that  there  were  over  500, 
or  to  be  exact  550,  when  she  left  the  Texel,  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  120  men  (or  a  total  of  430  on  board  when  taken 
in  December,  1782)  would  be  accounted  for  by  desertions, 
prize  crews,  and  expirations  of  terms  of  service  before 
and  after  her  arrival  at  Philadelphia.  At  any  rate,  the 
population  of  the  British  prison  ships  in  New  York  Bay 
was  increased  by  over  four  hundred,  when  the  frigate 
South  Carolina  was  captured.  A  few  of  her  officers  were 
delivered  ashore  on  Long  Island,  for  safe  keeping;  another 
coterie  were  “pressed”  by  the  three  captors  and  entered 
on  the  ships’  books ;  but  the  large  majority  of  them  were 
disposed  of  in  the  usual  way,  in  the  prison  hulks,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Jersey,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  authentic  rec¬ 
ord  of  their  final  whereabouts.  Captain  Joyner,  Lieut. 
White,  Marine  Officers,  Midshipmen  and  Secretary,  were 
paroled  and  finally  reached  their  homes,  as  presumably 
did  the  Surgeon  and  other  officers  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  ordered  to  a  prison  camp  on  Long  Island; 
but  most  of  the  seamen  and  marines  received  the  custom¬ 
ary  terrors  for  which  the  prison  ships  in  and  about  the 
Bay  of  New  York  were  famous  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Whatever  finally  became  of  the  ship  South  Carolina 
after  capture,  is  not  disclosed.  Being  practically  a  new 
vessel,  deep  and  seaworthy,  she  was  probably  taken  into 
the  British  Navy  and  renamed  and  sent  out  against  her 
adversaries  during  the  few  remaining  months  of  the  con¬ 
flict,  as  many  prizes  were,  and,  unless  she  was  captured 
by  the  Americans,  her  identity  will  have  been  lost,  as  it 
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probably  was,  by  any  subsequent  reference  to  her  career 
under  a  new  name.  It  may  be  that  the  “jinx”  that 
enveloped  her  exploits  from  the  start,  still  followed  her 
under  British  o^vnership,  and  that  she  died  some  horrible 
death  at  sea  and  thereby  went  forever  from  the  marine 
picture.  The  lists  of  her  last  American  people  and  their 
disposal  by  their  British  captors,  follow,  precisely  as 
found : — 

Adm.  Muster  Bk.  (P.  R.  O.  London) 

8er  1.  9695. 

H.  M.  S.  Diomede. 

Prisoners  Victualled  at  2/3**®  Allowance 
Dec:  20.  1782.  South  Carolina 


Nath*  Mastin  2*  Lieut 
Peter  Devereux 
Peter  Fisher 
Jas  Eobinson 
Peter  Carborne 
lohn  Peter 
Php.  Vanson 
Geo*  Mushdollars 
Ph"  Eider 
Mich*  Gilt 
Jacob  Pashon 
Eob*  Mordeaux 
lohn  lohnson 
lohn  Clark 

Dani  McFarlin 

lohn  Love 
Hen*'  Welks 
Frans  Tunney 

lames  Fraze 

Peter  Munchieu 
lohn  Maxwell 
Law®*  Lowry 

John  Burris 

Eobert  Willis 
Geo*  Wilson 
lohn  Twig 
Moses  Sherrard 
Arch"*  Campbell 
Eob®  Marshall 
John  Jeffreys 


1782 

D.  29  Dec.  Long  Isl® 
D.  26  Dec.  1782 
Prison  Ship 
D.  31  Dec.  1782 


D.  26  Dec  1782 
Prison  Ship 


1783 

Ships 

D. 

26  Dec 

Books 

D. 

26  Dec  1782 

1782 

Ships 

D. 

26  Dec. 

Books 

D. 

26  Dec  1782 

Prison  Ship 

1782 

Ships 

D. 

26  Dec. 

Books 

D.  26  Dec  1782 
Prison  Ship 
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Sami  Brown 
John  Glover 
Michi  Sexton 
Robt  Johnson 
lohn  Richey 
Sami  Hobbs 
Ino  Mclnhenny 
Tho*  Simonton 
Wm  Marshall 
Heny  Clayton 
Obed  Shaw 
Tho*  Browster 
lohn  Mahony 
lohn  Steele 
David  Poke 
Peter  Smith 
David  Harmon 
lohn  Lewis 
lohn  Potter 
lohn  Corner 
lohn  Coomb 
Robert  Stewart 
John  Slover 
lacob  Harman 
Geoe  Hindlind 
Heny  Waggoner 
Thos  Henny 
Ia»  Peacock 
Isaac  Jerrell 
lohn  Holding 
lohn  Lawler 
Tam*  Braden 
Bryan  McDonald 
John  Braden 
Tho«  Norris 
Aron  Reastons 
Lntwick  Harman 
Henry  Meyers 
Geo®  Wyburn 
Wm  Grim 
Cha»  Shot 
Fredk  Keel 
Needham  Dali 
Tho«  Pedru 
Conraught  Meylor 
Hendk  Meylor 
Geo®  Stephens 
Michi  Heifran 
lames  Condran 
lohn  Chapman 
Ambrose  Stimmins 
Willm  Taylor 
Geo®  Holt 
Robt  Brislaw 
Den®  Conolly 


D.  26  Dec  1782 
Prison  Ship 


D.  26  Dec.  1782 
Prison  Ship 
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Michi  Knowles 
In®  McGowan 
Wm  Dorrington 
lohn  Rowan 
lohn  Bryan 

Gustavus  Henderson  2^  Surgn 
In®  Henderson  L*  Marines 
lohn  Stoy  Vol. 

David  Porter  Purser 
Wm  McGowar  ) 

Edwd  Grimes  | 

Anthr  Povey  Black  ” 

( South  Carolina  ) 

In®  Fontaine 

Win  Grimes 

Hector  McKenzie 

Daniel  Shaddell 

Dublin  Gillon  Black' 

lohn  Miller 

lam®  Adams 

Michi  Cremer 

Robert  lones 

lames  Burney 

Stout  Branston 

Lawc®  McCreay 

lames  White 

lames  Reed 

Geo®  Guest 

lames  Betson 

Matthias  Craft 

Tho*  Singer 

Geo®  Reel 

Fra*  La  Claire 

Michi  Boyer 

Henry  Storm 

Augustine  Arnou  Boy 

lohn  Craft 

lohn  Heyner 

Wm  Devise 

Geo®  Shoults 

lohn  Deane 

Geo®  Whitman 

Sami  Key 

Ab®  Hartman 

Henry  Leuts 

Tho*  Karland 

Henr  Baity 

Fra*  Robinson 

Hr  Slapwaugh  I 

lohn  Smith 

Geo®  Shindleborough 

W®  Grant 

lames  Stoner 

lacob  Buccanan 

And*  Canouse 


1  1782 

i  D,  28  Dec 
[Long  Island 

D.  26  Dec.  1782 
Prison  Ship 


26  Dec.  1782 
Prison  Ship 


1782 

31  Dec.  Prison  ship 


D.  26  Dec.  1782 
Prison  Ship 
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Peter  Riffard 
Jacob  Roiner 
Jacob  Power 
Wn>  Riley 

John  Nelson  1 

John  Sneyder  I 

Jno  Conoway  ( 

Jacob  Strause  | 

Wn>  Binn  | 

Davd  Taylor  I 

Wm  Guile  I 

Archd  Campbell  | 

Adam  Binn  I 

Chrisr  Kave,  Mr  at  Arms  \ 

Peter  Snoyder 

Den*  CTConnor  I 

MicW  Spots,  Bon  1 

Henry  Wilcox 

Patk  Leonard 

John  Fox  Boy 

Timr  McDonald 

James  Hay 

B.  S.  Henny.  Mid.  ] 

Greenberry  Hughes  Mid.  J 


26  Dec.  1782 
Prison  Ship 


28  Dec  1782 
Long  Jsland 


John  Gallad.  Boa’s  Mate  ^ 
Patrick  Roy 
Robt  Wamon 
Ichabad  Rose 
John  Randall 

Cha*  Willow  1 

John  Sharp 
Jsaac  Waggoner 
MicW  Harvey  Clerk 

John  Blair.  Mid 


26  Dec.  1782 
Prison  Ship 


Tho*  Lenox  Frederick  Captain 
Tho*  Halliday  Master 
Rt  Anderson  Purser 
DaW  Parr  Boatswain 


Adm.  Muster  Bk.  9655  (P.  R.  0.  London) 

H.  M.  ‘‘Astrea.” 

South  Cabotana 

20  Dec:  1782  List  of  Prisoners 

Tho*  Fitzgerald  3r<l  L*  1 

Robt  Corham  4ti>  Lt  I 

Gilbert  Wall  ]  I 

Richd  Wall  I  | 

August*  Brown  |  Mids  j 

Jn*  Blair  ]  | 

Wm  Thompson  Lt  of  Marine  j 
Patk  Duffy  Vol  j 
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Edwd  Scully  “ 

In®  Somervill  ‘‘ 
Cornelus  Mandervil 
Sneider 
In®  Rayner 
In®  Davis 
Wm  White 
Pierce  Denney 
In®  Hill 
Wra  Wheeler 
In®  Wilson 
In®  McLaughlin 
Hugh  Doile 
W'm  McMurray 
W“  Miller 
Wm  McLaughlan 
In®  Johnstone 
Isaac  Salter 
Tho*  Pitt 
In®  McDaniel 
Tho«  Brown 
Chrisr  Titmore 
W'ill't  Hickmore 
In®  Siler 
Adam  Hindslar 
In®  Mungle 
Christr  Miller 
Heny  Beards 
Heny  Hemsley 
Fredk  Riedley 
Casper  Freuture 
Heny  Strider 
Wm  Soula 
Hendk  Tangers 
Heny  Shilling 
Heny  Miller 
Cha*  Snatcherbt 
Philip  Miller 
Alexr  McPherlin 
Danl  Davidson 
lacob  Rawer 
Cha»  Eagen 
In®  Down 
Heny  Pegg 
Sami  Jennings 
Tho®  Knapp 
Pompey  Grazer 
Philius  Lock 
Ia»  Reynolds 
Tho®  Noble 
Tho®  Hall 
Jn®  Fenley 
Jn®  Appleton 
Heny  Brown 
Jn®  Green 


Discharged 
1782 
27  Dec 
Prison 
Ship 

New  York 


Discharged 
27  Dec  1782 
Prison  Ship 
New  York 


Discharged 
27  Dec  ’82 
Prison  Ship 
New  York 
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Aron  Jester 
Wm  Short 
Jno  Humphries 
Sami  McCowell 
Jno  iforrison 
Tho*  Philpot 
Ino  Herber 
Ino  Roberts 
Frans  Hoskins 
Geo®  Jones 
Jenkins  'Williams 
Luke  Scully 
la*  Colvin 
Ino  Suiter 
Michl  Healey 
Tho*  Kent 
Wn>  Sharp 
Ino  Hill 
Ino  Forbes 
Geo®  Jones  2d 
Ino  Morris 
Hugh  Geary 
Jack  Jew 
Fredk  Hickpott 
Ino  Miller 


Discharged 
27  Dec.  ’82 
Prison  Ship 
New  York 


W.  C.  Squire  Captain 
John  Wilkie  Master 
Jos  McPherson  Boatswain 
Wui  Mould  Purser 


Adm.  Must.  BTcs.  Ser.  1.  9209  (P.  R.  O.  London) 


H.  M.  S.  Quebec. 

Prisoners  borne  for  Victuals  only  at  2/3^®  Allow‘d®  of  all 
Species 


20  Dec:  1782.  Prize  Ship  South  Cabolina. 


•las  Mason 
Black  Barney 
Ths  Howe 
Dd  Graham 
Barney  Turner 
Ino  Smith 
Sami  Smith 
Inn  Colwell 
Jno  Lumsden 
C*  Ristine 
Is  Watts 
Rd  Skinner 
Ths  Morfett 
Jno  McCarty 
Ino  Ball 
Pc  Ryan 
Henry  Shirley 


1  Discharged 


’82 

23  Dec 

[Apparently  taken  on 
Ship’s  Book] 


’82  Jersey 

23  Dec.  Prison 

Ship 
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Roger  Matley 
In*  Willson 
Di  Swain 
Di  Elliot 
Henry  O’Hara 
Finley  Cameron 
Sami  Getchell 
Di  Mills 
Ino  Oaks 
Inn  Click 
Ed  Taylor 
Ia«  M^Clune 
In®  Daris 
In®  Wallace 
Dd  Wilkinson 
Corn*  Hopper 
Wn»  Fagon 
la*  McMahone 
Aron  Eldridge 
Th*  Freeman 
In®  Davis 
In®  Bradley 
Wn>  Farrington 
Inn  Hotogrove 
In®  Lemare 
Ia»  Butler 
In®  O’Bryan 
Pr  Mezeney 
In®  Patton 
In®  Deats 
Wm  Willy 
In®  Powlen 
Pr  Griffin 
Joel  Smith 
Henry  Helt 
In®  Joyner  Capt 
Tlx*  White  l*t  Li 

la*  Carpenter  Lt 

In®  Walters  “ 

Henr  Roymer  “ 

Sami  White 
la*  Bennet 
la*  lohnson 
In®  Conrade 
IVm  Gallaugher 
Enoch  Allen 
Ri>  Bartholemew 
C*  Temmison 
Wm  Bellcher 
Caleb  Boyle 
Hug  Alerberg 
Aug  Wee  Keelufer 
Gole.  Pape 
Pfiefer  Quilge 


Discharged 


Capt 
l*t  Lt 

r  Lt  Marines 


23  Dec  ’82 
Jersey  Prison 
Ship 


Discharged 


23  Dec.  ’82 
Jersey  Prison  Ship. 


28  Dec  ’82 
On  Parole 
27  Dec  ’82 
On  Parole 

26  Dec  ’82,  Head  Qr* 

27  Dec  ’82 
On  Parole 


23  Dec  ’82 
Head  Qr* 
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Schan  See  Kezoff  ]  Discharged 

Christa  Bonfok  | 

Christo  Heneke  I 

Heini  Neil  | 

Dani  Niel  | 

lului  Tittle  I 

Verd.  Lefeke  I 

Ad.  Shelter  j 

Toh.  Brunig  j 

Welh.  Derger 

Goll.  Kelin  Kerfer  Corp  \ 

Schors  Leezor  | 

Carpr  Kitz  | 

Nic.  Horn  j  23  Dec  ’82 

Henr  Kref  (  Head  Q™ 

Geo  Lobz  I 

Paul  Goebell  | 

lonas  Holsmai  | 

Phili  Sterleper  | 

Christo  Lomullar  | 

Whilhelm  Muller 
Henrich  Schellig 
Carper  Ferder 
Php  Muller 
Vic.  Unger 
Henr.  Mertz 
Carper  Berner 

Adam  Zip  Discharged 

In®  Smitte  23  Dec.  ’82 

Wm  Kean  Head  Q™ 

Arnt  Killarman 

In®  Fillar  |  23  Dec.  ’82 

In®  Fillar  1  Headpr* 

W™  Morriss  |  13  Dec.  ’82 

J  Headqra 

C.  Mason  Cap*  C.  Hate  Master 

James  Esten  Purser  W.  Trubie  Boats® 

Alexander  Gillon  was  born  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  on 
the  north  side  of  Wine  street,  August  13,  1741,  and  be¬ 
gan  liis  career  as  an  apprentice  in  a  Dutch  mercantile 
house,  and  had  gained  nautical  experience  at  sea  at  an 
early  age.  At  the  age  of  24  he  was  Master  of  the  brig¬ 
antine  Surprise  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Charleston  in 
in 'that  vessel  in  February,  1765.  His  voyages  brought 
him  to  Charleston  quite  regularly,  and  in  July  1766  he 
was  Master  of  the  brig  Free  Mason.  While  in  Charleston 
at  that  time  he  married  ^frs.  Mary  Cripps,  the  widow 
of  William  Cripps  of  the  County  of  Kent,  England,  but 
for  some  time  a  resident  of  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Cripps 
was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Splatt,  a  Charleston  mer- 
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chant.  A  few  days  after  his  marriage  Captain  Gillon 
sailed  in  his  ship  for  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  and  returned 
shortly  and  settled  in  Charleston,  where  he  conducted  a 
profitable  mercantile  trade.  He  lived  in  the  East  Bay 
section,  where  he  owned  land  on  the  water  front  and  a 
wharf  on  the  river.  The  location  at  this  writing  is  still 
known  as  Gillon  Street.  He  was  a  larjaie  landowner,  for 
in  addition  to  his  residence  and  wharf  properties  he 
owned  a  plantation  of  5,500  acres  on  the  Congaree  River. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  was  an  active  trader 
and  his  credit  was  probably  not  surpassed  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  perhaps  on  the  Continent.  Shortly  after  the 
Battle  of  Lexington,  in  May  1775  a  volunteer  military 
organization  was  formed  called  the  “German  Fusiliers,” 
Avith  Alexander  Gillon  as  Captain,  which  commission  he 
held  until  the  end  of  1777.  This  organization  served 
creditably  during  the  war,  and  has  existed  and  held  an 
honorable  place  in  the  military  history  of  Charleston  ever 
since.  On  Jlovember  8th,  1775,  Gillon  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina 
and  entrusted  with  the  arming,  fitting  out  and  manning 
the  ship  Prosper  for  naval  service.  In  June  1776  Gillon 
was  in  Philadelphia,  trying  to  induce  Congress  to  send 
a  naval  force  to  South  Carolina  to  harass  the  British 
transports  and  Clinton’s  invasion.  Because  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  aptitude  he  was  engaged  by  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  and  arrangements  made  to  advance  to  his  account  a 
large  sum  to  be  expended  for  commissary  stores,  to  be 
purchased  by  him  in  Europe,  but  his  own  State  appointed 
him  on  its  own  account  to  negotiate  for  purchases  and 
offered  him  a  naval  command  in  the  service  of  South 
Carolina,  this  action  due  perhaps  to  the  refusal  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Rutledge  to  sign  the  bill  enacting  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution.  And  thus  began  Gillon’s  unfortunate  career  in 
France  and  Holland,  endeavoring  amidst  intrigue  of  one 
sort  or  another,  to  purchase  ships  and  supplies  for  his 
State,  all  of  which  continued  misfortune  may  have  been 
because  of  the  independent  stand  taken  by  South  Caro¬ 
lina  concerning  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the  espionage 
work  carried  on  by  Britain  through  Arthur  Lee  and  his 
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secretaries  in  France  to  thwart  Gill  on’s  errand.  How¬ 
ever,  as  events  progressed,  the  frigate  South  Carolina  was 
leased  as  shoivn  in  the  preceding  articles,  and  the  vessel, 
after  various  vicissitudes,  reached  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
in  1782  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Alexander 
Gillon  as  flag  officer  of  the  South  Carolina  ISTavy,  only 
to  become  involved  in  the  same  French  network  which  he 
had  finally  escaped  in  Europe.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  he  spent  in  public  service  and  in  the  various  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly  concerning 
the  claims  against  the  frigate.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  afterwards  chosen  Lieutenant 
Governor,  elected  to  Congress,  and  served  in  various  other 
public  capacities  in  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly. 
Mary,  his  wife,  having  died  October  24,  1787,  he  again 
married  in  February  1789,  Ann  Purcell,  daughter  of 
Rev.  Hr.  Purcell  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Charleston. 
In  1793  and  1794  he  was  again  a  member  of  Congress, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  ‘‘Gillon’s  Retreat,” 
on  the  Congaree  River,  S.  C.,  October  6,  1794. 

Captain  John  Joyner  of  the  frigate  South  Carolina 
was  a  mariner  of  long  standing.  As  early  as  1762,  during 
the  last  Colonial  war  against  the  French,  he  commanded 
one  of  the  armed  “scout-boats”  in  the  employ  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  South  Carolina.  He  is  credited  with  the  survey 
of  the  St.  John  River  in  Florida.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  by  order  of  the  Secret  Committee,  he  organized  the 
expedition  against  the  British  in  the  Savannah  River, 
and  captured  the  British  armed  vessel  lying  there  and 
seized  another  incoming  ship  and  16,000  pounds  of  gun¬ 
powder,  5,000  pounds  of  which  were  sent  to  Philadelphia 
and  thence  to  Boston  for  Washington’s  army.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  1775  he  was  in  command  of  Fort  Lyttleton,  and  when 
Gillon  sailed  for  France,  Joyner  accompanied  him  in 
1778.  After  his  capture  in  December  1782,  he  was  held 
on  parole  as  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Hew  York,  until  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Peace  of  1783,  when  he  was  sent  in  a  cartel 
to  Charleston,  where  he  arrived  in  May  of  that  year.  In 
March  1784  he  was  court-martialled  by  the  State  for  the 
loss  of  his  frigate,  but  finally  honorably  acquitted.  In 
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1786  he  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  Lefijislature, 
and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  his  name  is  found  in 
the  affairs  of  the  public. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  M'hite,  according  to  his  deposition, 
name  from  Salem,  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  had  been  a 
privateersman  ever  since  the  beginning;  of  the  Revolution¬ 
ary’^  War.  He  belonged  to  the  Wenham  family  of  Whites, 
being  descended  from  John  White  who  came  to  Salem 
in  1638.  He  was  baptized  in  Wenham,  Sept.  3,  1758, 
and  his  brother  Samuel,  who  was  a  midshipman  in  the 
South  Carolina,  was  born  October  3,  1762.  Lieutenant 
Thomas  White  had  before  been  captured  by  the  British. 
In  1778  he  was  taken  in  the  schooner  Seaflower,  Jacob 
Clarke,  master,  from  Guadaloupe  to  Salem,  in  Buzzards 
Bay  by  H.  M.  S.  Unicom,  and  sent  into  Halifax.  He 
was  exchanged  in  the  summer  of  1778  and  returned  with 
others,  including  his  brother  Samuel,  in  the  cartel  Silver 
Eel  from  Halifax  to  Boston,  and  reported  by  B.  Fox, 
Commissary  of  Prisoners.  He  is  also  recorded  as  2nd 
Mate  of  the  privateer  brig  Speedwell,  commanded  by  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Ingersoll  of  Salem,  and  described  in  the  list 
of  officers  and  crew  of  that  vessel,  sworn  to  May  27,  1780, 
as  twenty  years  of  age,  5  feet  9  inches  in  stature,  light 
complexion,  residence  Salem,  and  reported  as  rating  two 
shares  of  prize  money.  The  brig  Speedwell,  according 
to  the  Halifax  deposition  made  by  Capt.  Benjamin  Cox 
in  October  1782,  hailed  from  Salem,  but  was  built  in 
Rhode  Island  about  the  year  1775.  While  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Ingersoll,  she  was  captured  by  the  British 
on  first  cruise,  taken  into  Xew  York  and  libelled,  and  sent 
out  by  the  British  as  a  privateer  under  the  same  name 
against  the  Americans.  She  was  again  retaken  and  sent 
into  Salem,  where  she  was  purchased  by  Captain  Mason 
of  that  port,  -who  refitted  the  Speedwell  and  sent  her  out 
again  as  an  armed  trader  to  the  West  Indies  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Benjamin  Cox,  who  had  successfully 
evaded  capture  until  October  19,  1782,  while  bound  to 
Hispaniola  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  and  fish,  when  he  fell 
in  with  the  British  ship  Renown.  After  a  chase  lasting 
about  “six  glasses”  the  Speedwell  was  compelled  to  strike, 
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and  was  sent  into  Halifax  for  libel.  Captain  Cox  in  his 
deposition  stated  that  Captain  Mason  of  Salem  oivned  the 
brig  two  years,  or  ever  since  she  had  been  retaken  by 
the  Americans  and  sold  at  Salem,  and  that  he  heard  she 
had  been  taken  from  the  Americans  in  1780  while  under 
the  command  of  Ingersoll;  that  she  was  square-stemed 
and  had  no  “head”  (meaning  figurehead),  and  was  armed 
when  taken  in  October  1782  with  two  4-pounder  guns 
and  four  swivels  and  manned  by  nine  men.  When  taken 
in  1780  the  Speedwell’s  people  were  mostly  delivered  to 
prison  ships  at  New  York  and  the  officers  sent  to  Mill 
Prison  in  Plymouth,  England,  as  decreed  by  the  British 
about  that  time.  Lieutenant  Thomas  White  and  his 
brother  Samuel,  who  had  there  been  confined,  made  their 
escape  and  succeeded  in  making  their  way  to  France  and 
thence  to  Holland  as  many  others  were  fortunate  enough 
to  do,  and  there  entered  for  service  in  the  frigate  South 
Carolina,  in  which  vessel  they  were  again  captured  De¬ 
cember  20,  1782,  off  the  Delaware  Capes,  and  carried 
into  New  York,  where  they  remained  until  the  close  of 
hostilities  in  1783.  An  interesting  sequel  to  the  history 
of  the  brig  ‘‘Speedwell”  is,  that  after  having  again  been 
sent  out  by  the  British  in  1783  from  Halifax,  she  was 
again  retaken  by  the  Americans  and  sent  home  to  her- 
final  resting  place  in  Salem.  The  register  of  the  brig 
and  her  clearance  from  Boston  were  the  only  papers  found 
on  board,  lodged  with  the  Advocate  General  in  Halifax, 
according  to  evidence  given  by  William  Pough,  carpenter 
in  the  Renown  frigate.  What  finally  became  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant  White  has  not  as  yet  been  discovered,  but  his  ca¬ 
reer  and  record  during  the  entire  seven  years  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  were  full  of  many  experiences  and  maritime  ad¬ 
versities. 

Nicholas  Bartlett  of  Marblehead  (bom  1750)  was 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  frigate  South  Carolina  before 
Thomas  White,  and  must  have  been  sent  as  prize-master 
in  one  of  the  South  Carolina’s  captured  prizes,  and  sup¬ 
planted  by  Lieutenant  White.  Nicholas  Bartlett  was  an 
oflScer  in  the  privateer  brig  General  Glover,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  and  carried  into  England,  where  for  five  months 
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he  was  confined,  but  escaped  and  succeeded  in  finding  has 
way  to  France  and  to  Holland.  (Eoads’  History.) 

According  to  Captain  Joyner’s  evidence  concerning  the 
capture  of  the  South  Carolina  in  December  1782,  her 
last  crew  had  a  smattering  of  British  and  Hessian  pris¬ 
oners  shipped  at  Philadelphia,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
were  not  seafaring  people  and  unaccustomed  to  the  handl¬ 
ing  of  a  ship  or  its  batter^',  and  it  is  not  surprising  under 
these  circumstances  that  the  officers  of  the  South  Carolina 
were  unwilling  to  risk  combat  against  the  three  King’s 
ships  encountered  off  the  Delaware  Capes  at  that  time. 
Had  the  original  crew  remained  with  Captain  Joyner, 
which  crew  was  largely  made  up  of  seasoned  men  who 
had  either  escaped  the  British  prisons  or  had  been  ex¬ 
changed,  the  final  career  of  the  South  Carolina  might  not 
have  been  so  disastrous,  notwithstanding  the  many  claims 
filed  against  her  by  the  representatives  of  the  Chevalier 
Luxembourg.  The  frigate  was  practically  new,  armed 
Avith  a  large  battery  of  powerful  guns  for  those  days,  and 
was  of  sufficient  tonnage  and  construction  to  have  given 
a  good  account  of  herself,  if  manned  with  the  right  crew ; 
but  this  was  evidently  an  impossibility  considering  the 
pressing  manner  in  which  it  seemed  necessary  to  ship  a 
crew  in  order  to  get  her  into  commission  and  avoid  the 
clutches  of  the  French  claimants  in  Philadelphia;  and 
the  only  course  open  to  her  officers  was  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  caused  hy  expiring  terms,  sicknesses  causing 
many  to  be  left  at  Teneriffe,  and  desertions,  and  to  get 
to  sea  as  soon  as  practicable  and  to  do  the  best  they 
could  with  what  there  Avas  to  do  Avith.  While  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  extensive  re¬ 
pairs,  which  also  added  to  an  already  expensive  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  British  at  Hew 
York  received  frequent  intelligence  about  the  ship  and 
knew  the  A^ery  day  on  Avhich  she  was  to  sail,  and  had  the 
three  frigates  in  Avaiting  for  her  as  soon  as  she  left  the 
Delaware. 

The  final  investment  of  the  Bahama  Islands  by  the 
Americans  and  their  allies  Avas  accomplished  under  the 
leadership  of  Commodore  Gillon  of  the  frigate  South 
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Carolina  and  his  combined  Spanish- American  fleet;  and 
as  he  pointed  out  in  his  important  letter  of  May  15, 
1782,  to  Governor  Matthews  of  South  Carolina,  “When 
it  is  considered  that  there  are  many  harbors  amongst  these 
isles  extending  from  latitude  21°  to  27°  30'  N.  and  from 
longitude  70°  to  about  79°  west  from  London,  filling  up 
the  seas  from  about  opposite  the  center  of  the  Island  of 
Hispaniola  (Haiti)  to  about  half  way  down  the  Island 
of  Cuba  and  then  stretching  from  Cape  Florida  to  near 
abreast  of  Cape  Canaveral  on  the  continent  of  North 
America, — their  being  in  the  possession  of  a  friend  or  an 
enemy,  is  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  United  States. 
*  *  *”  his  reasoning  and  strategy  were  correct;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  embryo  state  and  condition  of  the 
newly-bom  American  Republic,  and  the  consequent  want 
of  both  naval  and  military  material  as  well  as  the  flnan- 
cial  aid  to  retain  those  islands,  they  might  now  form  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  United  States  of  America.  As 
it  was,  however,  the  weakness  of  the  country  from  the 
seven  years  of  conflict,  the  approaching  quasi  war  with 
France,  Algiers  and  Tripoli,  and  the  second  war  with 
Britain  in  1812,  left  no  means  at  our  disposal  for  the 
consideration  of  the  absorption  of  any  more  territory 
than  that  already  provided  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  — 
when  Lieutenant-Colonel  Deveaux,  a  Loyalist  from  South 
Carolina,  organized  a  successful  expedition  and  recap¬ 
tured  the  Bahama  Islands  for  the  British. 

The  Bahama  Islands,  from  the  outset  of  hostilities  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Revolution,  had  been  the  target  of  con¬ 
quest.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1776  Commodore  Hop¬ 
kins,  with  the  first  fleet  of  the  new  American  I7avy,  at¬ 
tacked  Xew  Providence  and  captured  an  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  of  Avar  material,  bringing  it  to  Hew  London,  Con 
necticut,  for  distribution  where  it  was  most  needed  along 
the  sealx)ard, — some  of  which  was  transported  overland 
for  the  defences  of  Boston.  And  again  on  the  night  of 
the  27th  of  January,  1778,  Captain  John  Peck  Rathburn 
in  the  sloop-of-war  Providence  made  another  daring  and 
successful  attack  on  the  same  island,  Avhere  a  small  Brit¬ 
ish  colony  had  again  settled  since  the  first  raid.  It  had 
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by  that  time  become  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  British 
vessels  and  was  bidding;  fair  to  become  an  important 
British  naval  station.  At  the  time  of  Rathbum’s  exploit 
the  little  seaport  had  accumulated  a  population  of  over 
a  thousand.  The  place  was  well  defended  by  fortifica¬ 
tions  of  no  mean  power,  and  the  venture  almost  bordered 
upon  recklessness,  as  there  were  British  armed  vessels 
lying  in  the  harbor  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  at  the 
time.  The  descent  upon  Fort  Nassau  was  made  from  the 
landward  side,  the  garrison  taken  by  surprise  in  the  night, 
and  the  crew  of  the  Providence  were  victors  of  a  most 
daring  enterprise.  American  colors  were  hoisted  over  the 
fort,  and  at  daybreak  on  January  28th,  1778,  the  captain 
and  the  crew  of  the  British  vessels  in  the  harbor,  together 
with  their  captured  American  privateers,  peacefully  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Rathburn,  prisoners  were  properly  disposed 
of  within  the  dungeons  of  the  fort,  American  prisoners 
released,  and  for  the  next  three  days  all  the  Americans 
were  busily  engaged  in  transferring  to  the  sloop-of-war 
Providence  the  ammunition  and  stores  from  the  fort,  free¬ 
ing  their  imprisoned  countrymen  and  recapturing  the 
five  American  vessels  that  had  been  sent  in  for  libel  by 
the  British  sloop-of-war  Grayton  and  re-manning  them  for 
service  with  their  original  crews.  This  episode  was  an 
outstanding  one  of  the  exploits  of  American  seamen, 
achieved  by  a  handful  of  men  mostly  from  New  England, 
and  indicative  of  what  might  have  been  further  accom¬ 
plished  ^lad  the  power  of  the  American  Navy  been  even 
partially  adequate  to  cope  with  the  occasions  that  con¬ 
tinually  presented  themselves  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  in  the  waters  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  capitulation  of  the  islands  for  the  third  and  last 
time  is  graphically  set  forth  in  the  following  Articles 
agreed  to  and  carried  out,  and  which  are  given  herewith 
as  forming  a  bit  of  heretofore  unpublished  allied-Ameri- 
can  history  that  goes  along  with  the  history  of  misfor¬ 
tune  attending  the  once  famous  frigate  South  Carolina^ 
of  the  Revolutionary  War: 

(To  he  continued) 


THOMAS  AND  ESTHER  (MARLOWE)  CARTER 
AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 


By  Cecil  Hampden  Cutts  Howard. 


The  various  chroniclers  of  the  Carter  family  in  New 
England  assign  different  dates  for  the  arrival  of  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  family,  more  especially  for  that  line  which 
was  primarily  established  in  Charlesto^vn,  Massachusetts, 
and  later  made  headquarters  for  years  in  Newburyport. 
These  two  places  were  the  only  towns  in  New  England 
where  any  considerable  number  of  that  name  and  descent 
were  found.  In  later  years  they  were  more  frequently 
found  in  the  Middle  West,  not  infrequently  in  the  South, 
and  as  far  away  as  the  Pacific  Coast.* 

The  several  manuscripts  on  the  Carter  family  to  which 
the  writer  has  had  access,  all  commence  with  Thomas 
Carter  who  married  Esther  Marlowe  and  it  has  there¬ 
fore  seemed  wise  to  make  this  a  record  of  the  descendants 
of  those  two,  of  which  it  is  a  very  full  account,  as  well 
as  the  only  account  ever  in  print. 

A  portion  of  the  line  appeared  several  years  ago  in 
The  Cutts  Genealogy,  from  the  fact  of  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nathaniel  Carter  having  intermarried  with  that 
family,  but,  the  same  record  in  this  is  quite  complete  to 
date,  as  to  names,  and  in  most  instances  as  to  dates. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  item  of  the  first  genera¬ 
tion  is  that  Thomas  Carter  had  an  aged  brother  who 
served  in  the  English  navy  in  their  engagements  with  the 
Dutch.  There  is  no  known  record,  however,  of  his  mar¬ 
riage,  or  their  ancestry  in  the  old  country.  The  first 
three  generations  of  the  Carter  family  in  New  England 
were  universally  merchants  and  ship  owners,  following  the 
sea  for  a  living,  as  did  so  many  at  that  y)eriod  of  our 
country’s  history,  but  today  it  will  be  found  that  a  goodly 

*  Acknowledgments  for  assistance  in  compilation  are  particu¬ 
larly  due  to  Miss  Caroline  Carter,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
Miss  Agnes  E.  Carter,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  A.  R.  Urion, 
of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Tadlock,  of  Olympia,  Wash.;  George  T.  Cruft, 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Townsend,  and  the  late  Miss  Anna  Reynolds,  of 
Boston,  who  has  been  taken  by  death  since  this  manuscript 
w'as  commenced,  and  was  untiring  in  assistance  as  long  as  she 
was  able  to  attend  to  the  duty  of  writing.  This  was  also  true 
of  the  late  Miss  Ida  Edson,  of  Omaha,  who  had  made  a  stiidjr 
of  all  branches  of  her  family. 
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proportion  of  the  descendants  are  professional  men,  mer¬ 
chants  in  other  lines,  and  artisans. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  descendants  did  not  multi¬ 
ply  to  any  considerable  extent  until  after  the  marriaf^e 
of  the  grandson  of  the  immigrant,  Xathaniel  Carter  of 
Xewburyport.  A  period  of  175  years  after  coming  to 
America  only  gives  in  all  a  record  of  a  few  hundred,  and 
a  very  small  projxjrtion  of  those  are  in  the  Carter  name, 
there  being  many  who  are  descended  in  the  female  lines. 

From  earliest  time  until  the  present  it  is  a  notable 
fact  that  they  have  always  lieen  allied  with  the  best  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  localities  in  which  they  lived. 

Thomas  Carter,  who  settled  at  Charlesto^vn,  Massaa- 
chusetts,  before  1675,  was  accompanied  by  an  older 
brother,  who  had  served  in  the  English  navy,  and  at  that 
time  a  man  far  advanced  in  years  of  whom  there  is  no 
other  record  known. 

After  residing  in  this  country  for  a  time  he  returned 
to  England,  and  there  married  Esther  Marlowe,  a  ward 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Vincent  of  London,  by  whom  she  had 
been  educated. 

Xo  record  further  than  this  has  been  preserved  of  the 
family  of  his  wife,  and  the  young  people  commenced 
housekeeping  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where  their  children 
were  born,  in  their  home  on  Main  and  Trainingfield 
streets. 

Mrs.  Esther  Marlowe  Carter  united  by  letter  with  the 
church  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  from  the  churcb  in 
London,  in  March,  1676,  of  which  Rev.  Mr.  Vincent  was 
pastor.  She  died  December  11,  1709,  and  was  followed 
twelve  years  later  by  her  husband  who  died  October  14, 
1721.  Their  graves  are  to  be  found  in  the  old  Charles¬ 
town  burying  ground.* 

Their  children  were  as  follows: 

1.  Samuel,  b.  Sept.  11,  1677 ;  d.  June  11,  1678. 

2.  John,  b.  January  8,  1679;  d.  July  20,  1680. 

3.  Anna,  b.  May  8,  1681 ;  d.  Oct.  10,  1693. 

4.  Vincent,  b.  1685;  bapt.  Jan.  1;  ni.  Aug.  10,  1710,  Hannah 

Gookin;  d.  Sept.  23,  1718. 

*  Wyman’s  Charlestown,  Mass. 
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5.  Ebenezeb,  b.  July  24,  1687;  d.  Aug.  8,  1687. 

6.  Thomas,  d.  prior  to  1707. 

The  Carters  were  larf;e  landed  proprietors  in  Essex 
County,  England,  in  early  days,  and  many  were  in  army 
and  navy,  and  it  is  from  this  county  in  England  that 
Thomas  Carter  is  universally  recorded  as  coming.* 

4.  Vincent,  son  of  Thomas  and  Esther  Marlowe 
Carter,  the  only  one  of  his  parents’  six  children  to  reach 
maturity,  married,  August  10th,  1710,  Hannah,  the  only 
daughter  of  Rev.  Xathaniel  and  Hannah  Savage  Geokin, 
when  she  was  in  her  18th  year.  Her  parents  dying  in 
her  childhood,  she  became  the  ward  of  Colonel  William 
Brattle  of  Boston,  her  only  near  relative  being  her  brother 
Nathaniel  Gookin,  who  afterward  liecame  a  well-knoivn 
clergyman.  She  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  Charles¬ 
town,  June  27,  1714. 

Through  the  Gookins  she  was  allied  to  well-known  fam¬ 
ilies,  a  direct  descendant  of  ^lajor  General  Daniel  Goo¬ 
kin,  of  Cambridge  in  1G47,  at  various  times  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Colonial  military  forces.  Representative, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Captain  of  the  Cambridge  band, 
confidential  agent  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  positions.  Through  her  mother  she  could  trace  her 
descent  to  the  families  of  Tyng,  Savage  and  Hutchinson, 
being  in  the  third  generation  from  Hon.  Thomas  Savage, 
Captain  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery,  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  early  part  of  King  Philip’s 
war.  She  was  a  descendant  of  Anne  Hutchinson,  and, 
through  her  a  descendant  of  the  Marbiirys,  Drydens, 
Copes,  and  other  notable  families  of  England,  with  near 
relationship  to  the  poet  Dryden.  It  is  evident  from  the 
books  preserved  that  she  o\vned,  many  of  which  were  auto¬ 
graphed  by  her,  that  she  was  familiar  with  the  best  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  day.  Traditionally  she  was  a  good  house¬ 
keeper,  with  more  than  average  skill  and  judgment. 

Three  portraits  of  her  are  now  extant,  which  ivere 
painted  at  about  the  same  time,  after  she  had  reached 

*  Reynold’s  notes  in  ^Iss. 
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middle  life.  Of  these,  one  is  owned  by  William  Smith 
Carter  of  N’ew  York,  and  the  other  two  in  Boston,  by 
the  Misses  Cruft  and  Xorton.  Her  wedding  gloves,  slip¬ 
pers,  and  other  articles  of  attire  are  owned  by  George 
Wheelwright  of  Bangor,  Maine;  her  snulf  box  by  Miss 
Caroline  Carter  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  silver  pre¬ 
sented  her  by  Col.  William  Brattle,  as  well  as  a  piece 
she  owned  after  second  marriage,  to  Colonel  Richard 
Kent,  are  owned  resfiectively  by  George  Wheelwright, 
William  Smith  Carter  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  King. 

Little  is  known  of  her  husband,  Vincent  Carter,  which 
was  due  in  part  to  the  great  fire  in  Kewhuryport  that 
destroyed  so  much  of  historical  value,  as  well  as  to  the 
fact  of  his  early  death.  He  was  a  prominent  merchant 
and  died  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  33  years,  in 
1718.  Their  children  were: 

7.  Thomas,  b.  July  27,  1711;  bapt.  1st  Ch.  Charlestown;  d. 

1731. 

8.  Hannah,  Jan.  1,  1713;  d.  Feb.  10th,  1713. 

9.  Nathanibx,  b.  1715;  m.  Mary  Beck,  Sept.  21,  1742;  d.  April 

13,  1798. 

10.  Hannah,  b.  Mar.  8,  1718;  m.  Patrick  Tracy,  Xewburyport, 
s.  p.  d. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Gookin  Carter  married,  second.  Colonel 
Richard  Kent,  Sept.  8,  1724,  by  whom  she  had  six  chil¬ 
dren,*  and  died  March  20,  1758,  having  outlived  her 
second  husband.  Both  are  buried  in  Kewburyport. 

9.  Kathaniel  Carter,  son  of  Vincent  and  Hannah 
Gookin  Carter,  married  in  Kewburyport  Sept.  21,  1742, 
Mary  Beck,  a  daughter  of  Deacon  Joshua  and  Abigail 
Daniel  Beck,  of  that  place.  His  wife  was  a  descendant  of 
Henry  Beck,  who  came  from  Hertfordshire,  England,  in 
the  ship  Angel  Gabriel,  which  was  cast  away  at  Pemaquid, 
August  15,  1635,  and  was  twice  descended  in  this  line 
from  the  Frosts  of  that  locality,  one  of  a  family  of  16 
children,  only  seven  of  whom  lived  to  marr>'.  One  of  her 

•The  children  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kent  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Mary,  b.  June  8,  1725;  Elizabeth,  b.  June  6,  1726;  m. 
Samuel  Breck;  Sarah,  b.  June  9,  1729;  m.  Dudley  Atkins,  May 
7,  1742;  d.  Oct.,  1810;  John,  b.  1731-2;  d.  unmarried;  Joseph 
and  Richard,  who  died  unmarried. 
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sisters,  Sarah,  married  Edward  Bass,  Episcopal  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts,  but  has  left  no  descendants. 

Their  children  were: 

11.  Hannah,  b.  1745;  d.  Aug.  4,  1750. 

12.  Nathaniel,  b.  July  27,  1746;  d.  October  7,  1749. 

13.  Esther  Beck,  b.  Feb.  5,  1749 ;  m.  Ilev.  Thomas  Carey  May 

25,  1775;  d.  May  29,  1779. 

14.  Nathaniel,  b.  Feb.  24,  1757 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Eppes  Cutts  May 

1,  1788;  d.  June  12,  1842. 

15.  Thomas,  b.  Nov.  24,  1758;  m.  Mrs.  Mehitable  Hackett  Oct. 

9,  1809;  d.  July  6,  1828. 

16.  Joshua,  b.  Dec.  2,  1760 ;  m.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duncan  Thax- 

ter,  Aug.  24,  1794;  d.  Sept.  15,  1849. 

17.  Hannah,  b.  Aug.  11,  1764;  m.  William  Smith  June  13,  1787; 

d.  Dec.  25,  1838. 

18.  Mary,  b.  June  23,  1766:  m.  Edward  Cutts  April  17,  1796; 

d.  Mar.  11,  1840. 

19.  Thomas,  b  - ;  died  unmarried. 

Xathaniel  Carter  was  a  successful  shipping  merchant 
in  Xewburyport,  and  the  owner  of  considerable  real  es¬ 
tate,  as  well  as  vessels,  as  is  evidenced  by  a  paper,  now 
in  possession  of  the  writer,  dividing  the  same  by  mutual 
consent,  among  the  children  and  grandchild  who  sur¬ 
vived  him.  He  was  also  a  reader  of  the  best  literature 
of  the  period,  very  many  of  his  books  being  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  descendants  of  his  daughter  Mary,  who 
married  Edward  Cutts.  In  some  cases  these  were  trans¬ 
lations  of  the  best  French  authors.  He  is  mentioned  in 
the  recently  published  Diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams, — 
“The  Story  of  a  ^N’ew  England  Town,”  which  is  of  Adams’ 
residence  in  Xewburyport  in  1788,  while  a  law  student. 
Mr.  Adams  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Carter  home, 
and  mentions  people  that  he  met  there  and  at  other  homes 
in  town.  He  speaks  of  Mr.  Carter  as  being  73  at  that 
time,  and  of  his  being  “a  great  Genealogist.”  This  and 
other  complimentary  allusions  show  the  reader  how  highly 
he  appreciated  him,  and  that  he  was  evidently  a  good 
representative  of  the  best  men  of  his  time.  A  letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  to  his  daughter  Esther,  while  at  school  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  manifests  great  interest  in  her  mental  and  physical 
development,  and  is  filled  with  tender  paternal  solicitude 
for  her  welfare  and  deportment. 
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A  table  belon^n^  to  the  family,  at  which  Lafayette  is 
said  to  have  drank  tea  Avhen  passinj];  throufjh  Xewbnrv- 
port,  is  now  in  existence,  and  is  described  as  having  a 
circular  ridge  and  as  being  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter,  with  curiously  curved  legs  at  the  bottom,  coming 
from  a  round  center  shaft.  This  shaft  supports  a  square 
base  with  four  pillars  upholding  the  top. 

13.  Esther  Beck  Carter,  eldest  daughter  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  and  Mar\’  Beck  Carter,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
married  May  25,  1775,  Rev.  Thomas  Carv  of  Xewbury- 
port,  pastor  of  the  church  at  that  place,  and  son  of  Samuel 
and  Margaret  Graves  Cary  of  Charlestown.  Their  mem¬ 
ory  is  preserved  in  a  branch  of  her  bi’other  Thomas’s 
family  by  portraits  of  both  individuals.  That  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Cary  is  owned  by  IMiss  Caroline  Carter  of 
Cambridge,  and  that  of  iirs.  Cary,  taken  when  she  was 
but  three  years  of  age,  is  now  owned  by  a  namesake, 
Mrs.  Esther  Leonard.  Mrs.  Cary  died  after  four  years 
of  married  life,  in  IMay,  1779,  being  survived  by  one 
son,  who  did  not  live  to  marry.  The  property  he  left 
at  his  death  was  willed  to  various  relatives;  the  silver 
and  books  coming  down  in  the  line  of  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Mary  Carter  Cutts,  wife  of  Edward  Cutts,  of  Portsmouth, 
as  is  evidenced  by  a  letter  in  the  writer’s  possession.  Rev. 
Thomas  Cary  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the 
class  of  1761,  and  a  descendant  on  his  mother’s  side  of 
the  S))arhawks,  Graves,  xVverys  and  Newmans  of  New 
England,  all  well-known  families.* 

14.  Nathaniel  Cartkii,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary 
Beck  Carter,  of  Newburyport,  ^lass.,  married  Elizabeth 
Eppes  Cutts,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Anna  Holyoke 
Cutts,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  May  1,  1788.  His  wife 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke,  President 
of  Harvard  college,  for  37  years;  a  descendant  of  the 
families  of  Appleton,  Rogers,  Denison,  and  others  well 
known  in  New  England,  and  the  old  country.  She  was 
also  in  direct  line  from  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley,  President 


*  See  Sparhatck  Genealogy,  p.  47  and  Biary  of  John  Quincy 
Adams. 
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Rogers  of  Harvard,  and  other  well-known  notables  of  that 
time.  Her  husband  is  mentioned  in  a  manuscript,  penned 
by  a  descendant,  as  beinjr,  “a  Gentleman  of  the  olden 
school,  short  of  stature,  with  blue  eyes.”  Prior  to  the 
^jreat  fire  in  Hewburyport  in  1811,  he  was  a  prominent 
merchant  of  that  place.  On  account  of  loss  by  fire  and 
by  his  vessels  being  among  those  captured  on  the  high 
seas  by  the  French  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  he  was  reduced  from  wealth  to  a  small  compe¬ 
tence.  Their  children  were: 

20.  Nathaniel,  3d.  b.  Mar.  3,  1789;  m.  Harriet  Tyler,  Dec.  2, 

1819;  d.  Dec.  7,  1823.  . 

21.  Samuel,  b.  May  8,  1790;  d.  Feb.  28,  1794. 

22.  Edward,  b.  Dec.  9,  1791;  midshipman  U.  S.  N.  - ;  d. 

Jan.  13,  1813. 

23.  Anna  Cutts,  b.  May  5,  1793;  d.  Sept.  28,  1793. 

24.  Eliza  Eppes,  b.  Sept.  12,  1795;  m.  Rev.  David  Kimball, 

Aug.  6,  1822;  d.  June  15,  1885. 

25.  Mary,  b.  Oct.  15,  1798;  m.  George  Wheelwright,  Dec.  24, 

1816;  d.  Apr.,  1871. 

26.  Margaret  Cary,  b.  Sept.  14,  1801 ;  m.  Rev.  M.  B.  Church, 

June  11,  1827 ;  d.  June  4,  1885. 

27.  Samuel  Cutts,  b.  Mar.  9,  1803 ;  m.  Miss  Ayers,  Apr.  20, 

1824 ;  d.  June  9,  1889. 

28.  Hampden  Cutts,  b.  Mar.  6,  1805 ;  m.  Miss  Coles,  Apr.  4, 

1843;  d.  Dec.  30,  1880, 

29.  Anna  Sydney,  b.  Mar.  11,  1809;  m.  Rev.  D.  D.  Tappan,  Sept. 

28,  1859 ;  d.  May  6,  1885. 

It  is  a  somewhat  unusual  occurrence  to  note  in  this 
family  of  ten  children,  of  the  four  sisters  who  lived  to 
marry,  that  three  died  in  1885,  within  a  month  of  each 
other,  and  two  of  the  three  brothers  died  in  1889,  within 
six  months  of  each  other. 

15.  Thomas  Cautek,  son  of  ifathaniel  and  Mary 
Beck  Carter,  married  October  9,  1809,  Mrs.  Mehitahle 
Worthen  Hackett,  who  was  bom  in  Amesbury,  Mass., 
Oct.  9,  1771,  and  died  March  31,  1857. 

Their  children  were: 

30.  Thomas  Charles,  b.  July  13,  1810;  m.  Mrs.  S,  A.  Davis, 

May  29,  1836;  d.  Jan.  11,  1874. 
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31.  Charles  Thomas,  b.  July  13,  1810  (twins)  ;  m.  Eleanor 

Luther,  Oct.  4,  1848. 

32.  WiLUAM  Frederick,  b.  Mar.  2,  1812;  physician;  d.  Aug. 

22,  1866. 

33.  Frederick  William,  b.  Mar.  2,  1812 ;  m.  Cecelia  Young,  Sept. 

20,  1845;  d.  Oct.  6,  1871. 

34.  Isaac  Smith,  b.  Sept.  20,  1813 ;  m.  Maria  Manson,  Aug.  6, 

1836;  d.  June  12,  1838. 

35.  Mary  Esther,  b.  Apr.  26,  1817 ;  d.  unmarried  Amesbury, 

October,  1903. 

16.  Joshua  Carter,  son  of  N’athaniel  and  Mary  Beck 
Carter,  married  August  21,  1794,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Duncan 
Thaxter,  a  daughter  of  James  Duncan,  a  prominent  mer¬ 
chant  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  He  was  for  many  years  a 
ship  owner  and  merchant  in  ^N’ewburyport,  following  in 
the  line  of  those  who  preceded  him  in  the  family. 

In  1799  he  represented  the  town  in  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
meeting  house  for  the  First  Parish  church.* 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  vessels,  seized  by  the  French  at 
that  time,  he  failed  in  business.  He  removed  to  Chelsea 
and  carried  on  a  farm,  afterward  removing  to  Boston  to 
live  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Reynolds.  His  wife  died  in 
Boston  at  the  advanced  age  of  97  years,  Oct.  6,  1864. 

By  her  first  marriage  Mrs.  Carter  had  two  children, 
a  son  and  daughter,  of  whom  the  latter  surviving,  mar¬ 
ried  Ebenezer  Parsons. 

The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter  were: 

36.  George  Duncan,  b.  June  1,  1795 ;  m.  Cath.  Schuyler  Tillman, 

June  30,  1840;  d.  May  2,  1859. 

37.  Thomas,  b.  Mar.  26,  1797 ;  H.  C.  1817 ;  sailed  from  Gibraltar 

in  brig  Harmony  for  Boston  as  supercargo  and  half 
owner  in  1819,  and  was  never  heard  from. 

38.  Elizabeth  Margaret,  b.  Apr.  9,  1799 ;  m.  Wm.  Belcher 

Reynolds,  Apr.  24,  1821;  d.  Sept.  4,  1866. 

39.  James  Duncan,  b.  Oct.  19,  1801 ;  d.  Sept.  27,  1802. 

40.  Caroline,  b.  Mar.  21,  1804;  d.  May  4,  1833. 

41.  James  John,  b.  Sept.  27,  1806;  d.  May  25,  1816. 

42.  Margaret  Duncan,  b.  Mar.  27,  1809;  d.  umn.  May  31,  1882. 

*  Diary  John  Quincy  Adams,  “Story  of  a  New  England 
Town.”  Reynolds  Mss.  notes. 

{To  he  continued) 
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They  heard  our  shouting  and  dogs,  in  the  distance, 
but  lost  sight  of  our  ship,  it  was  so  cloudy,  and  alarmed, 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  luff.  On  asking  the  mate, 
why,  sailing  now  along  very  slowly  a  mile  apart,  the  two 
ships  did  not  keep  nearer  together,  he  replied,  should  it 
die  away  calm,  they  might  by  attraction  (like  two  chips 
in  a  tub  of  water)  come  together,  lock  yards  and  rigging, 
and  tear  one  another  all  to  pieces  in  the  swell  of  the 
ocean. 

November  9.  Lay  becalmed  all  night  within  eight 
miles  of  the  Isle  of  Martin  Vas  and  Trinidad.  Hov.  11, 
at  daybreak,  a  low  rakish-looking  schooner  changing  her 
course  bore  down  across,  very  near  our  bow,  her  deck 
full  of  men;  hut  pretty  soon  she  sailed  away.  All  the 
watch  below  were  called  up,  and  afterwards  said  they  felt 
uncertain  how  soon  they  might  “walk  the  plank,”  for 
she  was  either  a  pirate  or  a  slaver, — easily  convertible. 
The  Mate  kindly  allowed  the  Clerk  to  sleep  on.  He 
thought,  had  they  known  of  the  sovereigns  on  board,  we 
should  have  received  an  early  morning  call,  but  that  we 
had  been  mistaken  for  some  homeward  bound  “greasy 
whaler,”  iust  brushed  up  in  the  Trades,  which  our  ship 
resembled  with  her  whaleboat  gigs  on  the  quarter,  and 
covered  long-boat  looking  like  try-works;  or,  that  the 
schooner  might  he  in  search  of  some  special  ship  bound 
home. 

November  15.  Weather  fine.  After  dark  this  evening, 
saw  a  Catamaran  fisherman  very  near  with  a  lone  man 
in  it.  Hov.  16,  at  3,  made  the  low  land  of  the  Brazil 
coast,  and  at  7  A.  M.  came  to  anchor  in  the  outer  roads 
off  Pernambuco.  Delightful  southeast  trades  blowing. 
Go  on  shore  twice,  and  bring  off  longboat  loads  of  water, 
oranges,  bananas,  plantains,  guavas,  etc.,  having  visited 
a  large  enclosed  garden  to  see  them  growing.  The  Recife 
or  Reef,  a  natural  breakwater,  is  the  great  curiosity  of 
the  place, — where  the  ocean  for  some  distance  throws  its 
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spray  over  on  the  out,  and  the  shipping  lies  securely  as 
at  a  wharf  on  the  inside. 

The  old  town  (we  believe  the  oldest  on  the  Western 
Continent)  is  said  to  resemble  a  provincial  one  in  Port¬ 
ugal,  with  its  high  buildings  and  narrow  streets.  Some 
of  them  were  lined  with  huge  specimens  of  shining,  ebony- 
lazy,  sleek  looking  Guinea  negresses,  sitting  on  the  edge- 
stones,  luxuriating  on  bananas,  their  complexion  and  phy¬ 
sique  in  deep  contract  with  the  thin  sallow  Portuguese 
inhabitants.  Sailed  from  Pernambuco,  T^ov.  17,  passing 
four  miles  thence  by  Olinda,  having  a  fine  view  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  convent,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

December  12,  winds  baffling  and  squally.  Saw  a  very 
large  waterspout  going  with  great  velocity,  estimated  to 
be  200  feet  high!  The  Captain,  called  from  below,  or¬ 
dered  in  all  sail,  unnecessarily  alarmed,  but  soon  made 
it  again.  I7o  observation  of  the  sun  for  two  or  three 
days.  Latitude  by  the  moon  this  evening,  at  7,  32  de¬ 
grees  58  minutes  north. 

December  15.  Enter  the  Gulf  Stream  this  morning, 
weather  squally,  with  an  irregular  sea.  Thermometer  in 
the  air  72  degrees,  in  the  water  74  degrees.  At  4  P.  M. 
under  main  and  fore  close-reefed  topsails,  it  blowing  very 
hard  with  a  high  irregular  sea.  Though  the  ship  rolled 
violently,  the  mate,  Mr.  Lewis,  thought  that  under  the 
circumstances  she  behaved  remarkably  well;  most  ships 
would  be  obliged  to  lie  to;  he  had  seen  them  sometimes, 
in  less  bad  weather,  roll  away  their  masts.  At  8  this 
evening  judge  ourselves  across  the  Gulf,  in  the  course  of 
an  hour  the  thermometer  falling  from  72  degrees  down 
to  44  degrees. 

December  16.  Wind  moderates  this  afternoon,  find 
soundings  in  43  fathoms.  At  7  P.  M.,  latitude  by  the 
moon  40  degrees  25  minutes  north.  At  daylight  saw  the 
Tide  Rips;  at  8  A.  M.,  Xantucket  Island,  eastern  side, 
looming  20  miles  distant,  all  out  of  water.  At  11  A.  M., 
Chatham  Lighthouse  six  miles  distant  northwest.  A 
number  of  vessels  in  sight. 

December  17  (1842),  sea  time,  running  along  under 
the  lee  of  Cape  Cod  shore  all  the  afternoon  with  top-gal¬ 
lant  sails  set;  thermometer  40  degrees.  Off  Race  Point 
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Liffht  at  dark,  it  blowinj?  very  hard  from  the  northwest, 
and  thermometer  falling;  nearly  to  zero;  close  reef  the 
topsails  fore  and  main,  with  every  prospect  of  heing;  blown 
otf  into  the  Gulf  Stream  ag;ain — “to  thaw  out.”  Larg;e 
ships  flying;  by  us,  out  the  hay. 

Go  below  at  12.  The  chief  officer  called  us  at  4  A.  M., 
and  a  most  impressive  sig;ht  there  was,  on  stepping;  upon 
deck,  below,  to  leeward.  “The  sea  around  was  black  with 
storms,”  and  just  abreast  Cape  Ann  we  went  about  off 
Thatchers  Island,  within  sound  of  the  roaring;  Salvages, — 
the  shores  of  snow,  and  moon  and  stars  above  so  bright  as 
to  dim  the  lights  completely.  Then  stood  up  against  a  hard 

or’ wester  for  Boston,  carrying  on  very  hard,  lee  bow 
under  water,  and  forward  rigging  beginning  to  be  cased 
with  ice,  the  thermometer  nearly  at  zero.  The  mate  ob¬ 
serving  it  was  now  of  no  consequence  how  many  spars  or 
sails  we  lost,  if  we  could  make  safe  anchorage, — he  had 
two  or  three  times  been  nearer  and  blowm  off  again  into 
the  Gulf  Stream. 

Somewhere  off  Marblehead  harbor,  took  a  pilot,  who 
soon  left  us  to  go  far  down  the  bay  for  another  large 
ship.  He  had  sigpialled  for  another  pilot  boat  to  take 
us,  to  which  the  Captain  and  Clerk  were  transferred  two 
or  three  miles  more  in  one  of  the  dories  left  on  purpose. 
It  was  no  agreeable  step,  going  over  the  ship’s  side  with 
our  bags  of  treasure,  but  we  held  on  tight.  On  lx»ard 
of  one  of  these  clipper  boats,  she  beat  up  against  the 
N^or’wester,  a  five-knot  current  setting  down,  all  the  after¬ 
noon,  to  Boston,  and  arrived  just  in  time  for  us  to  take 
the  evening  train  to  Salem.  Thus  terminated  the  Clerk’s 
only  sea  voyage.  And  in  fine,  all  the  rest  of  the  ship’s 
company  some  time  past  have  terminated  with  different 
worldly  fates  their  other  “voyage  of  life.” 

In  concluding  these  notes  on  the  commerce  of  Messrs. 
Waite  and  Pierce  and  L.  Rogers  and  Brothers,  it  may 
be  observed  that  during  the  twenty  years  partnership  of 
the  Messrs.  Rogers  they  had  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  (120)  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  or  around  the 
Capes,  exclusive  of  their  previous  private  ones,  as  well 
as  many  to  most  other  commercial  quarters  of  the  world. 

Some  of  the  Clerks  in  their  counting-room  might  be 
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remembered  by  business  men  here, — as  George  A.  Ward, 
Thomas  Swett  (afterwards  supercargo  for  them  at  Bom¬ 
bay,  etc.,  and  lost  at  sea)  ;  N’athaniel  Waite  Eogers  (eld¬ 
est  son  of  iN".  L.  Rogers),  for  whom,  then  out  of  health, 
the  Shepherdess  was  bought  to  sail,  but  he  died  previous 
to  her  departure,  aged  eighteen,  in  1832,  having  been 
three  years  their  Clerk;  Henry  L.  Williams,  afterwards 
in  Joseph  Peabody,  Esq.’s,  counting-room,  and  later  a 
Mayor  of  Salem,  deceased ;  William  B.  Swett  of  Andover, 
brother  of  Thomas;  Osgood  W.  Gould,  who  died  in  Cali¬ 
fornia;  John  Denison  Rogers  (only  son  of  J.  W.  Rogers), 
Supercargo  of  ship  Black  Warrior,  two  or  three  voyages, 
to  Madeira,  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Holland,  North  of  Europe, 
New  Holland,  etc.,  part  owmer  and  Captain  of  clipper 
schooner  Petrel  to  China,  where  he  died  at  Shanghai 
about  1844,  at  about  24  years ;  Augustus  Dodge  Rogers, 
fifth  son  of  N.  L.  Rogers ;  Capt.  Richard  Denison  Rogers, 
son  of  R.  S.  Rogers.  All  of  these,  except  William  Swett, 
made  one  or  more  voyages  around  the  Capes  or  to  the 
East  Indies. 

Some  of  the  Rogers’s  adventures,  charters,  or  vessels, 
besides  those  mentioned,  were  the  Barque  Active,  nearly 
new,  Cloutman  of  Salem,  master,  to  the  Pacific;  Barque 
Cavalier,  new,  about  400  tons,  to  Calcutta,  part  charter; 
Ship  Corvo,  chartered  new,  400  tons,  of  Boston,  Edwin 
Gale  of  Salem,  master,  two  or  three  voyages  to  Bombay, 
etc.,  Robert  Watts  King  (brother  of  Capt.  H.  E.  King), 
clerk  and  supercargo;  Ship  Georgia,  new,  400  tons,  of 
Boston,  Thomas  M.  Saunders  of  Salem,  master,  to  Cal¬ 
cutta,  charter;  Ship  Plymouth,  500  tons,  new,  chartered, 
of  Boston,  to  Isle  of  France,  Gibson,  master  (afterwards 
lost  at  sea)  ;  Ship  Lydia  of  Salem,  Cross  of  Beverly,  mas¬ 
ter,  to  New  Zealand,  Valparaiso,  Chili,  Buenos  Aires, 
etc.,  Mr.  W.  L.  Rogers,  before  mentioned,  passenger  after 
leaving  the  Shepherdess,  to  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires, 
from  New  Zealand. 

Some  of  the  Captains  unmentioned  were:  Emery  John¬ 
son  of  Salem,  in  Brig  Talent,  at  China;  Charles  Millett 
of  Salem,  of  Tyhee  to  New  Holland ;  Millett  of  the  Quill, 
and  Shilaber  and  Swasey  of  the  same;  Francis  of  the 
Shepherdess,  to  Bahamas,  and  Webb  of  the  Brenda. 


SHIP  GLIDE 
Joseph  Peabody,  Owner 

From  a  painting  by  "Anton  Roux  fils  ainu  a  Marsoilic,  1823." 
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Some  of  the  above  vessels  each  made  a  dozen  voyages 
more  or  less,  unmentioned  in  these  notes,  to  the  East 
Indies. 

The  good  old  Salem  ship  Glide  may  well  be  mentioned 
at  this  time,  so  closely  is  her  story  allied  to  that  of  the 
Augiistm.  It  would  seem  to  be  little  short  of  presump¬ 
tion  to  write  anything  today  concerning  the  Glide,  so  well 
and  so  thoroughly  has  the  story  been  told  by  Curator 
Lawrence  W.  Jenkins,  in  a  volume  published  by  the  Salem 
^Marine  Research  Society,  entitled  “Among  the  Cannibals 
in  the  Fijis,  the  Narrative  of  William  Endecott,  third 
mate  of  the  Glide,”  also  one  by  William  Carey,  who 
shipped  on  the  Glide  when  she  was  at  the  Feejee  Islands. 
To  omit  wholly  a  reference  to  the  ship  in  these  articles 
would  certainly  be  out  of  place. 

The  Glide  was  built  in  Salem  by  Enos  Briggs,  was 
launched  December  3,  1811,  and  registered  306  tons. 
Her  first  register  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  dated 
March  21,  1812,  shows  that  Joseph  Peabody  and  Samuel 
Tucker  were  her  owners,  and  Samuel  Tucker,  master. 
She  was  97  feet  and  9  inches  long,  26  feet  and  8  inches 
beam,  and  13  feet  and  4  inches  depth  of  hold,  square 
stern  and  billet  head.  She  made  round  voyages  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Samuel  Tucker  commanded  her  on 
the  first  five  voyages ;  Edward  Ford  on  the  sixth  and  sev¬ 
enth,  and  Nathan  Endicott  on  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  twelfth  and  thirteenth  voyages.  The  writer  finds 
no  report  of  any  damage  received  by  her,  and  she  prob¬ 
ably  delivered  her  cargoes  in  good  order. 

On  her  fourteenth  voyage,  her  owner  loaded  her  and 
despatched  her  for  a  voyage  to  the  Feejees,  and  he  placed 
in  command  of  her  a  true  and  tried  man,  a  faithful,  skill¬ 
ful  employee,  Captain  Henry  Archer,  Jr.  In  every  way 
a  sound  craft,  she  started  from  Salem,  May  21,  1829,  but 
anchored  below  and  remained  twelve  hours  before  going 
to  sea.  Her  company,  all  told,  numbered  22,  and  for  the 
list  of  the  entire  crew  the  writer  is  indebted  further  to 
Colonel  Jenkins,  who  kindly  loaned  records  containing 
the  crew  list  of  all  of  Captain  Joseph  Peabody’s  ships, 
for  this  information. 
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Where  a  single  town  is  named,  it  indicates  the  place 
of  both  birth  and  residence ;  where  two  are  mentioned, 
the  first,  in  parenthesis,  is  the  birthplace,  and  the  second 
the  residence  or  hailing  place  at  time  of  shipping;  the 
age,  height,  complexion,  and  color  of  hair,  follow  in  regu¬ 
lar  order. 

Master — Henry  Archer,  Jr.,  Salem,  39  years. 

Mate — Benjamin  Balch,  Jr.,  Salem,  24,  5  feet  11%  inches, 
light,  light. 

Second  Mate — Samuel  Burnham,  Salem,  24,  5-9%,  light,  light. 

Third  Mate — William  Endicott,  20,  5-3%,  light,  light. 

Seamen 

Tliomas  Crowell,  Salem,  28,  5-8,  light,  brown. 

Aaron  Maides,  (Tuftonboro),  Salem,  27,  dark. 

Joseph  Noble,  Jr.,  Salem,  21,  5-5,  dark,  dark. 

Henry  M.  Bamsdell,  Salem,  22,  ruddy,  dark. 

Andrew  Keed,  (Gottenburg),  Salem,  5-6%,  light,  dark. 

Antone  Johnson,  (Genoa),  Salem,  45,  light,  black. 

Preston  Crafts,  Manchester,  light,  dark. 

Joseph  H.  Morse,  Manchester,  light,  dark. 

Joshua  B.  Derby,  Salem,  18,  5-5%,  light,  light. 

Edmund  Knight,  Salem,  16,  5-4%,  light,  light. 

Joseph  Joslin,  Salem,  18,  5-6,  light,  brown. 

William  Warner,  (Marblehead),  Salem,  15,  5-1%,  light,  brown. 

Seth  Richardson,  Salem,  18,  5-3,  dark,  dark. 

Leonard  Poole,  Danvers,  22,  5-7%,  light,  dark. 

Henry  Fowler,  Danvers,  19,  5-7%,  ruddy,  dark. 

James  Oliver,  Salem. 

Steward. 

Joseph  Francis,  Salem,  21,  5-7%,  yellow,  woolly. 

Cook. 

Henry  Shaw,  (Boston),  Salem,  42,  5-2%,  yellow,  woolly. 

The  vessel  arrived  at  the  Feejees  all  right,  and  engaged 
in  trading  and  the  collection  of  beche-de-mer.  She  was 
wrecked  as  before  stated,  and  for  many  months  her  crew 
lived  among  the  islands,  being  subject  to  attacks  and 
cruelties  by  the  natives.  Two  of  their  number,  Joshua 
B.  Derby,  aged  18,  and  Edmund  Knight,  16,  when  they 
shipped  in  Salem,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing,  both 
natives  of  Salem,  were  killed  and  their  bodies  were  shock¬ 
ingly  mangled.  They  were  secured  by  the  crew  and  given 
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a  Christian  burial  by  Cayitain  Archer.  Mr.  Knight  was 
a  brother  of  Charles  Ambrose  Knight,  who  was  killed,  in 
1831,  while  first  officer  of  the  ship  Friendship  of  Salem, 
when  she  ^yas  cut  off  by  Malays  at  Qualla  Battoo,  Suma¬ 
tra,  and  five  of  her  crew  were  massacred.  The  rest  of  her 
company  providentially  escaped  and  found  their  way  to 
Salem.  The  story  of  this  tragedy,  as  related  in  a  lecture 
before  the  Essex  Institute  by  Capt.  Moses  Endicott,  her 
commander,  is  printed  in  volume  one  of  ‘‘Salem  Vessels 
and  Their  Voyages,”  as  the  reader  will  recall. 

This  story  of  the  Glide  gives  the  compiler  of  these 
articles  an  opportunity  to  speak  right  here  of  her  tal¬ 
ented  builder,  Enos  Briggs,  and  other  splendid  ships  that 
he  built,  which  sailed  to  all  ports  of  the  “far  east.”  The 
writer  has  before  him  a  list  of  52  vessels  prepared  by  a 
grandson  of  Mr.  Briggs,  E.  T.  B.,  which  were  built  at 
the  Point,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grand  Turk,  the 
ship  Henry  and  the  frigate  Essex,  the  last  named  being 
built  at  lYinter  Island.  The  list  was  handed  to  the  Regis¬ 
ter  s  correspondent  by  a  grandson  of  Enos  Briggs,  and 
was  doubtless  copied  from  the  records  of  the  ship  builder. 

Enos  Briggs,  one  of  the  most  noted  ship  builders  of 
Salem,  came  from  Pembroke,  Mass.,  in  1790  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  ship  yard  in  South  Salem,  west  of  the  old  Union 
street  bridge,  on  land  now  covered  by  the  mills  of  the 
Kaumkeag  Steam  Cotton  company.  He  was  born  in  Pem¬ 
broke,  July  29,  1746,  and  he  died  in  Salem,  Oct.  10, 
1819.  The  Grand  Turk  was  known  as  Mr.  Derby’s  “Great 
Ship,”  being  of  560  tons.  She  replaced  the  ship  Grand 
Turk  of  300  tons,  which  was  sold  at  the  Isle  of  France 
in  1788. 

“Having  built  the  Grand  Turk,”  says  Batchelder  and 
Osgood’s  “Sketch  of  Salem,”  “Mr.  Brisrgs  returned  to 
Pembroke  for  his  family.  They  arrived  at  Salem  July  4, 
1791,  and  the  sloop  in  which  they  came  brought  also  the 
frame  of  a  dwelling  house  which  he  erected  on  Harbor 
street,  and  Avhich  for  many  years  after  his  decease,  was 
occupied  by  the  family  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kathan 
Cook.” 

(The  house  was  destroyed  in  the  Salem  conflagration.) 

Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  famous  diary,  published  by 
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the  Essex  Institute,  in  four  volumes,  thus  sjjeaks  of  Mr. 
Briggs: 

“October  11,  1819 — Enos  Briggs  has  died,  aged  73  in 
Southfields.  He  came  to  Salem  from  the  old  colony,  1790 ; 
was  master  builder  of  the  Essex  frigate  upon  Winter 
island,  and  established  himself  in  Southfields  in  which 
he  has  kept  a  building  yard.  He  acquired  a  good  estate 
but  speculations  in  which  his  children  involved  him  and 
perhaps  in  part  his  own  consent,  were  not  favorable  to 
him.  He  was  an  excellent,  practical  workman  and  if  not 
independent  and  original,  he  built  many  excellent  vessels 
and  died  in  the  public  favor. 

“Last  Saturday,  Oct.  4,  1794,  we  had  the  launching 
of  a  fine  ship,  the  Belisarius,  copper  bottom,  pierced  for 
16  guns,  on  Stage  Point,  Briggs’  building  yard,  belong¬ 
ing  to  G.  Crowninshield  and  Sons.  She  was  launched 
with  all  her  masts  standing.  She  went  off  without  the 
least  accident  or  interruption.”  (This  splendid  ship  made 
several  Sumatra  and  East  India  voyages,  and,  writes  Dr. 
Bentley,  “one  of  the  richest  ships  of  our  port,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Belisarius,  went  to  pieces  in  a  gale  in  the  Bay  of 
Tunis,  in  April,  1810.”) 

From  the  subjoined  list  might  be  drawn  many  an  inter¬ 
esting  story,  if  one  had  but  the  time,  the  disposition  and 
the  liking  for  such  literature.  Several  of  the  ships  men¬ 
tioned  could  fxirnish  thrilling  experiences  of  “those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,”  in  escaping  wreck  by  hurri¬ 
canes  or  on  a  lee  shore,  or  death  at  the  hands  of  pirates, 
the  Jolly  Rogers  of  the  sea. 

The  brig  Caravan  is  noted  in  the  list  as  having  carried 
the  first  missionaries  to  India.  In  front  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  church  is  a  large  bronze  tablet  which  states  that 
“Adoniram  Judson,  Gordon  Hall,  Samuel  Nott,  Samuel 
Newell  and  Luther  Rice  and  their  wives  were  ordained 
in  this  church  Feb.  6,  1812.”  This  tablet  is  placed  there 
“to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  zealous  and  success¬ 
ful  labors  and  those  of  their  devoted  wives  in  the  service 
of  Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  as  first  American 
Foreign  missionaries  to  the  heathen  in  Asia.” 

The  ship  Perseverance  is  noted  in  the  list  and  that  re¬ 
calls  the  fact  that  there  were  two  famous  Salem  ships 
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named  Perseverance.  The  first  registered  245  tons,  was 
built  in  Haverhill  in  1794,  and  was  owned  by  Simon  For¬ 
rester.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Eiohard  IVheat- 
land.  In  October,  1798,  she  made  the  first  entrance  at 
Salem  from  Archangel,  Dec.  31,  1799,  under  command 
of  Capt.  Wheatland,  she  fought  gallantly  and  victoriously 
a  French  privateer  in  the  Bahama  channel.  The  French 
rascals,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  and  of  honor  fought 
under  false  colors,  hoisting  the  English,  whilst  the  eagle, 
true  to  his  charge,  spread  his  wings  on  the  American 
flag.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and  20  minutes 
before  the  privateer  hauled  away.  The  Perseverance  fired 
chain  bars  10  inches  long.  The  sails  of  the  French  were 
completely  riddled  and  when  she  hauled  off,  very  few 
men  could  be  seen  on  her  decks.  The  Perseverance  was 
not  much  injured,  the  enemy’s  shots  falling  short  or  go¬ 
ing  over  the  ship.  The  Perseverance  was  not  long  lived, 
however,  for  she  went  ashore  in  Tarpaulin  Cove,  Cape 
Cod,  Jan.  31,  1803.  Captain  Wheatland  was  the  father 
of  Dr.  Henry  Wheatland,  so  long  president  of  the  Essex 
Institute,  and  of  George  Wheatland,  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Essex  bar. 

THE  LIST 

Xo.  1 — March,  1790,  began  a  ship  for  Elias  H.  Derby, 
of  550  tons,  a  three-decker,  and  launched  her  March  10, 
1791.  (Launched  sideways  from  the  Derby  wharf  and 
called  the  Grand  Turlc — was  an  East  Indiaman.) 

2 —  Began  a  ship  June  1,  1792,  of  180  tons,  for  E.  H. 
Derby  and  launched  her  May  10,  1793 — named  Henry. 
{Launched  same  as  Xo.  One  and  an  Indiaman — was  built 
of  hard  pine,  and  a  very  durable  ship.) 

3 —  Began  a  schooner,  June  1791,  of  92  tons,  for  Den¬ 
nis,  Spofford  &  Jones,  named  Baltimore;  launched  Sep¬ 
tember,  1791.  The  first  built  on  the  Point. 

4 —  Built  a  brig  1791,  of  132  tons,  for  Samuel  Derby; 
launched  in  the  spring  of  1792. 

5 —  Built  a  schooner  for  Peirce  &  Waitt,  98  tons,  called 
Betsey;  launched  in  the  spring  of  1792. 

6 —  Began  a  ship  June  1702,  for  E.  H.  Derby,  137  tons, 
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called  Benjamin;  launched  November,  1792.  (An  East 
Indiaman.) 

7 —  Began,  January,  1793,  a  schooner  for  Perkins  & 
Peabody,  called  Cynthia;  launched  in  June  1793,  91  tons. 

8 —  Began  December,  1793,  a  schooner  for  Nath.  West, 
called  Patty,  of  96  2-3  tons;  launched  April,  1794.  (An 
Indiaman.) 

9 —  April,  1794,  began  a  vessel  called  a  ketch,  for  E.  H. 
Derby,  190  tons;  launched  June,  1794,  named  Eliza.  (An 
Indiaman.) 

10 —  Began  a  ship  for  Capt.  George  Crowninshield, 
June,  1794,  of  197  tons;  launched  October  1,  1794, 
called  Belisarius.  (A  very  fast  and  successful  East  In¬ 
diaman.)) 

11 —  Built  a  brig,  August,  1794,  for  Benjamin  Hodges 
and  Ichabod  Nichols,  of  110  tons;  launched  Dec.  11,  1794. 

12 —  Began,  December,  1794,  a  ketch  for  E.  H.  Derby, 
222  tons;  launched  April  21,  1795,  called  John.  (An 
Indiaman.  Afterwards  altered  to  a  ship,  fitted  out  as 
a  privateer  by  the  Crowninshields  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  captured  in  1813.) 

13 —  Began,  May  13,  1795,  a  ketch  for  E.  H.  Derby, 
142  tons,  which  he  gave  to  his  four  sons  and  named  it 
The  Brothers,  launched  October,  1795. 

14 —  Began  in  Januarv',  1796,  a  ship  for  E.  H.  Derby 
called  Martha,  322  tons;  launched  June  4,  1796.  (An 
Indiaman.) 

15 —  August  4,  1796,  began  a  ship  for  Peirce  &  Waitt 
of  327  tons;  launched  May  23,  1797,  called  Friendship. 
(An  Indiaman.) 

16 —  April,  1797,  began  a  brig  for  Daniel  Sargent  & 
Son  of  Boston,  120  tons,  launched  June  28,  1797,  called 
A  tlanta. 

17 —  August,  1797,  began  a  ship  of  338  tons,  for 
Marston  Watson  of  Boston,  and  launched  her  May  28, 
1798;  called  the  Amazon, 

18 —  Began  a  schooner,  December,  1797 ;  launched  July, 
1798,  6-8  owned  by  myself  (E.  B.),  96  tons,  called  Sally. 

19 —  June  1,  1798,  he.gan  a  brig  of  140  tons,  for  Capt. 
Thomas  Perkins  and  Capt.  Joseph  Peabody;  launched 
August  29,  1798,  called  Neptune. 
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20 —  September,  1798,  built  a  brig  for  Israel  Thorn¬ 
dike  of  138  tons,  called  Rover;  launched  Dec.  4,  1798. 

21 —  Then  began  a  ship  of  850  tons,  built  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  by  the  citizens  of  Salem  as  a  ship  of  force,  frigate 
built,  Essex,  carrying  32  guns  and  was  loaned  to  the 
United  States.  She  was  built  on  Winter  Island,  by  Fort 
Pickering,  was  raised  April  13,  1799,  and  launched  Sept. 
10,  1799,  in  the  presence  of  12,000  s]>ectators.  (Frig¬ 
ate  Essex,  Commodore  Porter,  was  captured  after  severe 
engagement  of  two  hours  by  the  British  frigate  Phoebe, 
36  guns,  and  sloop-of-war  Cherub,  20  guns  off  the  har¬ 
bor  of  Valparaiso,  March  28,  1814,  and  after  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  combats  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
naval  w^arfare.  The  Essex  lay  at  anchor,  mounting  short 
guns,  and  the  enemy  chose  her  position  with  long  guns 
mostly.  Was  the  first  United  States  vessel-of-war  to 
double  Cape  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Horn.  Was  finally 
sold  otit  of  the  British  in  1837.') 

22 —  Jan.  20,  1800,  began  a  ship  for  Israel  Thorndike 
of  Beverly  of  277  tons,  called  Cyrus,  launched  June  8, 

1800.  (An  Indiaman.) 

23 —  June  25,  1800,  began  a  schooner  for  myself  of 
103  tons,  called  Polly,  launched  Sept.  22,  1800. 

24 —  October,  1800,  began  a  ship  of  223  tons,  for  Capt. 
I^athaniel  West,  called  Commerce,  launched  March  17, 

1801.  (An  Indiaman.) 

25 —  December,  1800,  began  a  ship  of  247  tons,  for 
Capt.  William  B.  Rogers  of  Charlestown,  called  Ama- 
thyst,  launched  Jime  14,  1801.  (A  verv  fast  sailer. 
E.’  T.  B.) 

26 —  June,  1801,  began  a  brig  for  Capt.  Joseph  Pea¬ 
body,  of  146  tons,  called  Catharine;  launched  Oct.  13, 
1801.  (An  Indiaman.) 

27 —  October,  1801,  began  a  brig  of  256  tons  for  Joseph 
Lee,  Jr.,  called  the  Caravan;  launched  June  17,  1802. 
(An  Indiaman.  Carried  out  the  missionaries,  Adoniram 
Judson  and  Samuel  J^ewell  in  1812.) 

28 —  October,  1802,  began  a  ship  of  240  tons  for  Joseph 
Peabody  and  launched  her  May  10,  1803,  called  Mount 
Vernon.  (An  Indiaman.) 

29 —  May,  1803,  began  a  ship  of  248  tons,  for  Benjamin 
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Pickman,  Jr.,  called  the  Derby;  launched  Sept.  29,  1803. 
(An  Indiaman.) 

30 —  October  1,  1803,  be^an  a  fishing  schooner  for  my¬ 
self,  but  sold  her  to  William  Dolliver;  launched  April 
15,  1804. 

31 —  N’ovember,  1839,  bef?an  a  brij?  of  206  tons  for  Is¬ 
rael  Thorndike  of  Beverly,  called  Argus;  launched  May 
11,  1804. 

32 —  May,  1804,  began  a  ship  of  263  tons  for  Joseph 
Peabody,  called  the  Janus;  launched  Sept.  28,  1804.  (An 
Indiaman.) 

33 —  Began  December,  1804,  a  ship  for  Simon  Forres¬ 
ter,  of  263  tons,  called  Messenger ;  launched  June  3,  1805. 
(An  Indiaman.) 

34 —  June  25,  1805,  began  a  ship  of  227  tons  for  Capt. 
Joseph  Peabody,  called  Augustus;  launched  Oct.  19,  1805. 
(An  Indiaman.) 

35 —  November,  1805,  began  a  schooner  for  myself,  Sam¬ 
uel  Briggs  and  Amariah  Leland,  of  100  tons,  named  J ohn 
Adams.  (Launched  May  12,  1806.) 

36 —  December,  1805,  began  a  schooner  for  Jonathan 
Neal,  of  114  tons,  called  Four  Sons;  launched  May  19, 
1806.  (Captured  during  the  War  of  1812.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  while  sailing  under  the  British  flag,  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  an  American  privateer.  Was  again  owned  in 
Salem,  topped,  rigged  as  a  brig  and  called  the  Dawn.) 

37 —  June  26,  1806,  began  a  ship  for  William  Gray, 
of  271  tons,  called  Pactolus;  launched  Nov.  15,  1806. 
(An  Indiaman.) 

38 —  December,  1806,  began  a  ship  for  Jacob  Ashton, 
of  200  tons,  called  Mentor;  launched  June  6,  1807.  (An 
Indiaman. ) 

39 —  June  1,  1807,  began  a  ship  for  Joseph  Peabody, 
280  tons,  called  Francis;  launched  Oct.  3,  1807.  (An 
Indiaman. ) 

1808 — The  embargo. 

40 —  June  12,  1809,  a  ship  for  Willard  Peele,  Capt. 
Richard  Wheatland  and  James  Silver,  of  228  tons,  called 
Perseverance;  launched,  Nov.  9,  1809.  (An  Indiaman.) 

41 —  Jan.  1,  1810,  began  a  ship  that  I  sold  to  Henry 
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Gray,  of  300  tons,  called  Galatea,  launched  May  22, 1810. 
(An  Indiaman.) 

42 —  June  1,  1810,  began  a  brig  for  John  Derby  and 
Capt.  John  Prince  of  315  tons,  named  Coromandel; 
launched  Oct.  15,  1810.  (An  Indiaman.  Captured  by 
the  British  of  1812,  recaptured  by  Capt.  Messervy  and 
his  crew,  and  arrived  in  safety  in  Salem.) 

43 —  November,  1810,  began  a  ship  for  Ebenezer  Preble 
and  John  Bryant,  of  380  tons,  named  Foster;  launched 
April  22,  18il. 

44 —  June  1,  1811,  began  a  ship  for  Joseph  Peabody, 
281  tons,  called  Glide;  launched  Dec.  3,  1811.  (An  In¬ 
diaman.) 

45 —  June  6,  1812,  began  a  brig  for  Joseph  Peabody,, 
of  230  tons,  called  the  Levant;  launched  Sept.  8,  1812. 

The  War  of  1812. 

46 —  During  1812,  a  schooner  of  137  tons  which  stood 
upon  the  stocks  through  the  war,  was  sold  to  Stephen 
Brown  and  others ;  launched  July  11, 1815,  called  Aurora. 

47 —  July  9,  1815,  began  a  brig  for  John  Andrew,  of 
134  tons,  named  Cuba;  launched  JIov.  14,  1815. 

48 —  May  1,  1816,  began  a  schooner  for  myself,  Enos 
Briggs,  Samuel  Briggs,  Isaac  Cushing  and  Benjamin  Dix 
of  114  tons,  called  Plato,  launched  June  18,  1816. 

49 —  June  1,  1816,  a  ship  built  by  a  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  owned  in  company.  Ebenezer  Seccomb, 
Benjamin  Hawkes  and  Stephen  White,  were  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  contract  for  her — 341 tons;  launched  Oct.  19,. 
1816;  a  very  extraordinary  built  ship.  (Was  built  for 
a  Liverpool  and  Salem  packet,  but  became  an  Indiaman 
on  her  first  voyage.) 

51 —  May  15,  1816,  began  a  ship  for  Joseph  Peabody 
of  346*4  tons,  called  China,  larmched  Hov.  7,  1816.  (Aii 
Indiaman.) 

52 —  Dec.  24,  1816,  a  schooner  set  up  for  a  market, 
117  tons;  Isaac  Cushing  bought  out  the  carpenters  who 
built  her;  called  Hazard;  launched  May  27,  1817. 

The  foregoing  stories  of  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
Messrs.  Rogers  should  not  be  closed  without  appreciative 
notices  of  the  individual  members  of  the  firm  and  of 
some  of  those  who  used  to  “hand  reef  and  steer”  and 
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command  for  them.  That  of  Nathaniel  Leverett  Rogers 
has  already  been  f?iven,  and  others  will  follow  in  sequence. 

John  Whitting  ham  Rogers. 

The  “Salem  Register”  of  December  12,  1872,  said: 
“John  W.  Ro^rs,  Esq.,  a  former  well  known  citizen  and 
merchant  of  Salem,  died  at  the  Tremont  House,  Boston, 
at  1  o’clock  on  Monday,  aged  85  years,  1  month.  He  was 
fonnerly  a  Representative  from  Salem  in  the  General 
Court,  and  for  many  years  an  enterprising^  merchant  here, 
in  connection  with  his  brothers,  the  late  Xathaniel  Lev¬ 
erett  and  Richard  S.  Rog:ers.  John  MTiittinfrham  Rogers 
was  bom  in  Ipswich,  !Mass.,  Xov.  10,  1787,  the  second 
son  of  Abigail  Dodge  and  Xathaniel  Rogers,  A.  ^L,  named 
for  two  ancestral  families  settled  there,  one  in  1030  de¬ 
scended  from  him  of  Smithfield  memory,  1555;  the  other, 
in  1637-8  (of  Southerton  near  Boston,  Old  England), 
from  his  contemporary,  Whittingham,  the  Marian  exile 
at  Geneva. 

“The  pleasant,  kind-hearted,  social  qualities  of  our 
aged  friend  will  long  be  held  here  in  aflFectionate  remem¬ 
brance.  From  early  childhood  he  was  brought  up  among 
us.  Having  received  a  mercantile  education  and  made 
a  few  voyages  abroad,  he  married  Anstiss  Derby,  daughter 
of  the  late  Hon.  Col.  Benjamin  Pickman  of  this  town, 
a  member  of  Congress.  Soon  after,  removing  to  Boston, 
he  became  associated  in  business  with  the  late  William 
Rogers,  Esq.,  and  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Hon.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Pickman. 

“Returning  to  Salem,  he  entered  a  commercial  partner¬ 
ship  with  his  elder  brother,  the  late  Nathaniel  L.,  subse¬ 
quently  the  firm  of  N.  L.  Rogers  &  Bros.,  carrying  on 
for  something  like  20  years  a  very  enterprising  and  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  and  most  other  quarters 
where  American  commerce  unfurled  her  flag.  His  de¬ 
cease  reminds  us,  alas,  that  most  of  those  active,  busy, 
genial  merchants,  who  imparted  so  much  individuality  to 
the  maritime  town  of  our  boyhood,  have  nearly  all  passed 
away ! 

“About  1843,  he  resided  at  Jamaica  Plain,  thence  again 
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in  Boston,  where  he  has  lived  for  many  years,  well-known, 
engaged  in  varied  business.  Though  his  sudden,  and  to 
us  unexpected  loss,  is  deeply  mourned,  it  seems  consoling 
that  he  was  spared  through  so  long  a  period  the  retention 
of  all  his  faculties,  in  remarkable  equanimity.  How 
pleasant,  too,  the  thought,  that  his  old  age  was  accom¬ 
panied  and  soothed  by  the  gentle  kindnescs  of  so  many 
friends.  May  we  be  allowed  to  mingle  our  sympathies 
with  those  of  his  remaining  family;  fondly  hoping  for 
him  that 

“As  the  spirit  leaves  this  sphere, 

Love  on  deatliless  wings  shall  wait  her 
To  those  she  long  hath  wept  for  here.” 

IIoN.  Richard  S.  Rogers. 

Hon.  Richard  Saltonstall  Rogers  died  at  his  residence, 
204  Essex  Street,  in  this  city,  Wednesday  morning,  June 
11,  1873,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years  and  five  months. 
Mr.  Rogers  was  the  youngest  of  the  firm  of  N.  L.  Rogers 
A:  Brothers,  formerly  known  the  world  over  for  their  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise,  and  made  several  voyages  as  super¬ 
cargo  to  distant  ports.  They  were  the  pioneers  and 
founders,  in  the  United  States,  of  the  Zanzibar  and  Xew 
Holland  trades,  for  many  years,  down  to  1842,  were  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  mainly  with  the  East 
Indies,  and  were  among  the  most  distinguished  merchants 
of  Salem.  The  deceased  became  a  member  of  the  Salem 
East  India  Marine  Society  in  1819,  and  was  its  Presi¬ 
dent  from  1836  to  1839.  He  was  a  native  of  Salem  and 
an  active  and  influential  Whig  in  the  time  of  that  party’s 
ascendancy,  having  represented  the  city  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  county  in  the  Senate.  He  was 
also  earnestly  interested  in  municipal  affairs,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1836-7-8,  and  the 
President  in  1838.  He  was  a  good  citizen  and  an  ener¬ 
getic,  enterprising  and  efficient  man  of  business,  much 
respected  for  his  many  qualities.  The  parents  of  the 
three  brothers  were  both  eminent  teachers  in  Salem.  The 
oldest  of  the  three  brothers,  Nathaniel  Leverett,  died  in 
Salem,  July  31,  1838,  at  the  age  of  73 ;  the  second  son, 
John  Whittingham,  having  removed  from  Salem  after 
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the  dissolution  of  the  commercial  firm,  died  in  Boston, 
December  9,  1872,  aged  85 ;  and  the  youngest,  Richard 
Saltonstall,  died  in  Salem,  June  11,  1873,  aged  83.  It 
was  a  son  of  the  last  named,  Dudley  Pickman,  who  died 
and  left  to  the  Salem  Fraternity  the  generous  bequest 
recently  announced. — [Editors  of  Salem  Register.^ 

Capt.  Willlam  C.  Rogees. 

In  1888,  Hon.  Richard  S.  Rogers  met  with  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  his  son,  Captain  William  Crowninshield 
Rogers,  which  occurred  in  London,  England,  on  July  1 
of  that  year.  He  had,  previous  to  going  to  sea,  been  a 
clerk  in  the  counting  room  of  the  firm,  which  he  left  to 
go  as  supercargo  of  a  ship.  In  early  life  he  became  com¬ 
mander  of  the  ship  Thomas  Perkins,  a  fine  sailor  and  a 
lucky  ship.  In  her  he  made  quick  passages  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  other  ports.  He  also  commanded  the  extreme 
clipper  ship  Witchcraft.  Of  the  latter,  Capt.  Arthur  H. 
Clark,  in  his  volume,  ‘‘The  Clipper  Ship  Era,’’  writes  as 
follows : 

“The  Witchcraft  was  a  very  beautiful  ship,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  William  C.  Rogers,  a  son  of  one 
of  the  OAvners,  for  whom  she  was  built,  although  she  never 
hailed  from  Salem.  Captain  Rogers  was  bom  in  Salem 
in  1823,  and  had  made  several  voyages  as  supercargo  on 
board  of  different  ships  to  Calcutta  and  Canton.  He 
was  a  man  of  unusual  ability,  and  although  he  never 
sailed  before  the  mast,  or  as  officer  of  a  ship,  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  knowledge  of  seamanship  and  navigation  which 
enabled  him  to  Income  one  of  the  most  famous  among 
the  younger  clipper  ship  captains.  He  was  a  rare  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  gentleman  who  went  to  sea  for  the  pure  love 
of  it,  who  enjoyed  dealing  with  the  useful  realities  of  life, 
and  liked  a  real  ship  with  real  sailors  on  board  of  her, 
and  a  real  voyage  of  commerce  profitable  to  mankind,  in 
preference  to  an  aimless  life  of  luxury  and  pleasure. 

“During  the  Civil  War,  Captain  Rogers  was  one  of  the 
twelve  naval  Commanders  appointed  by  Act  of  Congress, 
and  he  commanded  the  United  States  clipper  barque 
William  O.  Anderson,  which  mounted  six  32-pounder8 
and  a  long  rifled  gun  amidships,  and  carried  a  crew  of 
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one  hundred  and  ten  men.  While  in  command  of  this 
vessel,  Captain  Rogers  captured  the  Confederate  priva¬ 
teer  Beauregard,  Captain  Gilbert  Hayes,  one  hundred 
miles  east-northeast  of  Abaco,  in  the  Bahamas,  November 
12,  1861.  He  also  commanded  the  United  States  gun¬ 
boat  luTca,  and  in  her  rendered  valuable  service  to  his 
country  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  subse¬ 
quently  married  !Mary  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  a  granddaugh¬ 
ter  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  the  illustrious  navigator.” 

Edward  S.  Rogers. 

Edward  S.  Rogers,  the  last  survivor  of  the  sons  of 
Captain  Nathaniel  Leverett  Rogers,  died  at  his  home, 
141  Andover  Street,  Peabody,  March  29,  1899.  He  was 
born  in  Salem,  June  28,  1826,  in  the  old  Risers  home¬ 
stead,  on  Essex  Street.  He  attended  Master  Ira  Chee- 
ver’s  school,  and  completing  his  education,  he  made  sev¬ 
eral  voyages  to  sea  as  clerk  or  supercargo  in  the  Rogers’ 
vessels.  Finishing  his  sea  life,  he  entered  the  counting 
room  of  the  firm,  where  he  remained  several  years. 

Always  interested  in  flowers,  he  applied  his  energies 
to  horticultural  pursuits.  He  devoted  himself  for  fifteen 
years  to  the  large  garden  in  the  rear  of  his  home.  While 
so  doing,  he  became  known  as  the  producer  of  the  famous 
Rogers  grape,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  To 
him,  without  any  question,  belongs  the  honor  of  first  hy¬ 
bridizing  artificially  the  grape,  for  which  he  received  the 
only  gold  medal  ever  awarded  by  the  Massachusetts  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  He  also  hybridized  the  V.  Vinifara 
pears. 

An  authoritative  writer  says,  “We  have  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  Rogers  grape  which  occupy  a  high  standard, 
which  is  a  much  desired  and  luscious  fruit.  For  all  his 
efforts  and  his  devotion,  he  never  received  any  financial 
recompense.’ 

He  never  married  and  he  was  the  last  survivor  of  this 
famous  commercial  family,  every  one  of  whom  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  remarkable  literary,  artistic  or  scientific  talent 
and  ability.  He  lived  in  Salem  all  of  his  life,  until  a 
few  years  before  going  to  Peabody.  He  was  a  member 
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of  the  old  Observatory  Club,  and  when  that  ceased,  he 
joined  the  Salem  Club,  now  non-existent. 

Augustus  D.  Rogers. 

From  Salem  Register  of  October  6,  1896:  ‘‘Augustus 
Dodge  Rogers  died  this  morning  at  his  late  residence, 
437  Lafayette  Street,  aged  about  74  years.  ^Ir.  Rogers 
was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  old 
and  wealthy  firm  of  ship-owners,  N.  S.  Rogers  &  Brothers. 
His  mother  was  a  member  of  the  old  Salem  family  of 
Waites,  and  lived  to  be  over  90  years  of  age. 

“Augustus  D.  Rogers  was  a  highly-educated  man,  and 
possessed  a  large  stock  of  historical  knowledge.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  and  practised  law  in 
Salem  in  the  fifties  (50’s).  He  became  afflicted  with  a 
malady  which  kept  him  in  the  house  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  He  resided  until  within  a  year  or  two  in  the 
old  Waite  home  on  Essex  Street,  which  was  situated  on 
the  site  of  the  new  Clark  house,  two  houses  above  the 
Salem  Public  library. 

“For  many  years  he  sat  at  the  open  window,  dressed 
in  overcoat,  hat  and  gloves,  and  talked  with  the  school 
children  as  they  passed  up  and  down  past  the  house.  His 
constant  presence  at  the  window  made  him  quite  a  public 
character,  and  he  was  very  much  missed  by  people  who 
passed  that  way  daily  when  he  moved  to  Lafayette  Street, 
iipon  the  sale  of  the  estate.  The  house  has  since  been 
taken  down.” 

The  Derby-Ceowninshield-Rogees  Mansion. 

Hon.  Richard  Saltonstall  Rogers  made  his  home  in  the 
old  Colonial  mansion,  204  Essex  Street,  nearly  opposite 
Derby  Square.  Could  any  of  his  family  return  again  to 
“the  scenes  of  earth,”  they  would  find  difficulty  in  recog¬ 
nizing  the  old  family  home.  To  be  sure,  the  front,  with 
its  beautiful  scroll-work  remains,  also  a  part  of  the  hand¬ 
some  cornice  and  the  balustrade  which  surmounts  it. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  well  remembers  seeing  the 
late  Richard  S.  Rogers,  the  last  of  the  family  to  live 
in  the  house  and  to  pass  from  it  to  the  great  beyond. 
Iklr.  Rogers  would  come  out  from  the  porch  (shown  in 
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the  picture),  and  turn  slowly  around,  as  he  looked  up 
and  down  Essex  Street,  before  he  walked  away.  He  was 
a  tall,  erect  "entleman,  about  six  feet  in  heifrht,  of  a 
dignified  appearance,  of  florid  complexion,  with  hair  and 
whiskers  as  white  as  the  driven  snow.  Of  a  jovial  dispo¬ 
sition,  he  would  pause  to  take  the  hand  of  a  friend,  or 
bow  gallantly  to  a  lady. 

The  interior  finish  of  the  house  was  designed  by  that 
famous  Salem  architect,  Samuel  Mclntire,  who  enjoyed 
a  national  reputation  for  his  splendid  work  as  an  archi¬ 
tect  and  wood  carver.  The  building  itself  is  supywsed 
to  have  been  by  Bulfinch.  Mclntire  was  born  in  Salem 
in  1757  and  died  in  1811,  and  his  body  rests  in  the  old 
Charter  Street  Cemetery. 

The  year  after  the  house  was  built,  it  was  occupied 
by  Ezekiel  Hersey  Derby,  son  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby, 
Salem’s  great  merchant.  Not  having  the  family  love  of 
adventure  at  sea,  Mr.  Derby  moved  to  the  family  estate 
in  South  Salem,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture. 

The  house  then  became  the  last  residence  of  Benjamin 
W.  Crouminshield,  of  the  famous  old  Crowninshield  fam¬ 
ily  of  merchants.  He  was  born  in  Salem,  Dec.  7,  1772. 
lie  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Madison, 
from  1814  to  1818,  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  from  1811  to  1814,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
1823  to  1831.  He  previously  built  and  occupied  the  house 
now  the  Old  Ladies’  Home  on  Derby  Street.  He  died  in 
Boston,  February  8,  1851. 

Mr.  Crowninshield  sold  the  house  to  Richard  S.  Rogers, 
who  occupied  it  as  a  winter  residence,  and  who  also  had 
an  elegant  summer  home  in  Peabody,  also  designed  by 
Mclntire.  Mr.  Rogers  was  a  member  of  the  old  com¬ 
mercial  firm  of  N.  L.  Rogers  &  Brothers.  He  died  in 
Salem,  June  11,  1873.  He  was  at  the  time  President  of 
the  Salem  Common  Council. 

On  the  decease  of  Mr.  Rogers,  or  about  1873,  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  to  the  late  William  Maynes,  who  made  ex¬ 
tensive  alterations.  The  front  was  torn  out  to  make  two 
stories.  An  addition  was  built  to  the  eastward  and  there 
were  other  extensions  in  the  rear  of  the  property  to  en- 
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lar"e  the  stores,  while  offices  occupied  the  second  story, 
and  the  old  house  lost  practically  all  semblance  of  its 
original  lines. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  ^[a\Ties,  who  made  these  alter¬ 
ations,  it  fell  to  his  son,  the  late  John  E.  Maynes,  who, 
when  he  died,  bequeathed  it  to  the  Salem  Hospital,  the 
entire  property  then  consisting  of  the  original  Rogers 
house,  the  ell  attached,  also  the  store  occupied  by  the 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Company,  and  several  houses  in  the 
rear,  known  as  the  “Rogers  place.’’  The  hospital,  after 
the  case  had  passed  through  the  courts,  sold  the  property 
to  the  Koen  Brothers,  theatre  proprietors.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  Salem  Realty  Company,  and  hut  little 
remains  of  the  front  or  the  interior  finish  to  recall  its 
original  beauty.  The  whole  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  pieces  of  real  estate  in  Salem. 

The  late  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul  wrote  in  the  Salem 
News,  the  following  description  of  the  house: 

“It  may  not  be  known  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men 
who  sit  in  the  chairs  of  Mr.  Stamper’s  shop,  if  in  their 
idle  moments,  as  they  let  their  eyes  wander  about  the 
old  room,  they  will  gaze  upon  the  outlines  of  a  structure 
built  in  1800,  in  the  days  when  the  ‘richest  ports  of  the 
far  East’  turned  over  millions  in  revenue  to  the  nation’s 
depleted  treasury. 

“They  wdll  see  the  identical  tracings  and  frescoing  that 
were  wrought  by  the  hands  of  Samuel  Mclntire,  the  re¬ 
nowned  architect  of  Salem,  whose  plans  were  among  the 
most  popular  that  were  submitted  to  the  government  for 
the  erection  of  the  national  capitol.  For,  be  it  known, 
the  building  now  known  as  the  Maynes  block  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Mclntire.  There  were  buildings  like  it  in  Hew- 
buryport,  Portsmouth  and  Baltimore,  but  no  more.  MTiile 
men  will  come  into  the  Maynes  block  and  go  to  their  daily 
work  and  never  give  a  thought  as  to  where  they  are,  other 
men  will  come  and  study  and  photograph  different  parts 
of  the  renowned  structure. 

“Washington  Irving,  in  ‘The  Alhambra,’  says  that  the 
more  dignified  a  place  is  in  the  day  of  its  glory,  the  more 
humble  that  same  place  in  the  day  of  its  decline.  This 
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is  the  thoujrht  rather  than  the  wordiiif;  of  his  opinion. 
And  so,  from  hein"  the  home  of  the  wealthiest  of  Salem’s 
renowned  merchants,  the  old  homestead  has  become  the 
place  of  business  for  many  small  tradesmen. 

‘‘In  the  room  now  occupied  as  a  barber  shop  by  Mr. 
Stamper,  Eichard  S.  Rogers  lived  and  died.  The  Rogers 
clan  has  a  notable  genealogy.  The  Rogers  family  blended 
with  the  Pickerings  and  the  presidential  Adamses,  and 
William  C.  Endicott  and  Charles  Adams  are  both  mem- 
I'.ers  of  the  genealogy.  It  is  no  rash  statement  to  say 
that  Salem’s  families  and  their  wealth  were  a  great  factor 
in  the  formation  of  that  Boston  institution  that  is  known 
as  Beacon  Street. 

“The  old  dwelling  was  at  one  time  the  habitation  of 
Benjamin  Cro^vninshield,  in  the  days  when  the  Common 
was  Democratic  and  Federal  Street  Republican,  or  per¬ 
haps  better,  the  Common  was  Whig  or  Liberal  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Street  was  Tory  or  Federalistic.  In  fact,  the  names 
Common  and  Federal  are  sufficiently  suggestive  of  the 
political  bent  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  people  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  places.  Crowninshield  sold  his  Salem 
possessions  when  the  younger  Crowninshield  and  the 
Knapps  Avere  indicted  for  the  murder  of  Captain  White 
in  the  historic  White  mansion  down  Essex  Street. 

“The  tragic  end  of  young  Crowninshield  and  the  more 
tragic  fate  of  his  accomplices,  the  Knapps,  and  the  world¬ 
wide  fame  given  the  case  by  the  presence  in  court  as 
prosecuting  attorney  of  I'^'nited  States  Senator  Daniel 
Webster  of  Massachusetts,  Avere  too  much  for  the  elder 
CroAvninshield,  and  he  left  the  city.  To  this  historic  case 
was  added  a  touch  of  romance  Avith  the  coming  here  of 
Fletcher  Webster.  Fletcher  Webster  came  here  with  his 
illustrious  father,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Stephen 
White,  at  Avhose  home  the  Websters  were  guests  during 
their  stay  in  Salem.  Kineteen  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
Charles  Sumner,  later  United  States  Senator,  was  a  spec¬ 
tator  at  the  trial. 

“And  so  the  old  building  has  a  history  that  causes  the 
‘glamour  of  old-time  memories’  to  live  again  amidst  the 
prosaic  dust  of  the  old  frescoes.  And,  as  one  sits  pen 
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sively  in  a  chair  in  the  old  house,  he  may,  if  he  will,, 
ponder  over  the  olden  days  when  the  Maynes  block  stood 
apart  and  was  the  scene  of  much  Colonial  fraiety  and 
grandeur.  For,  within  a  short  distance  of  this  spot,  the 
Storys,  Hawthorne,  Pickerings,  Bowditch,  and  a  host  of 
illustrious  others,  whose  renown  has  made  the  name  of 
Salem  remembered  in  all  places  for  all  time,  kept  their 
habitations.  It  is,  therefore,  amidst  such  historic  envi¬ 
ronment  that  the  customers  of  the  shop  spend  their  occa¬ 
sional  half-hour,  for  the  most  part,  probably,  unconscious 
of  pristine  greatness  of  the  busy  Stamper  parlor.” 

The  foregoing  story  of  the  transactions  by  the  Messrs. 
Rogers,  so  admirably  reproduced  from  the  preserved  rec¬ 
ords  by  Augustus  D.  Rogers,  was  not  the  only  commer¬ 
cial  business  conducted  by  the  Rogers  Brothers.  They 
owned  in  other  ships  and  traded  with  still  more  of  “the 
rich  ports  of  the  far  east.”  Their  flag  was  knoAvn  all 
over  the  world.  Xotably  may  be  mentioned  the  ship 
Augustus,  247  tons  register,  built  at  Salem  in  1805.  The 
vessel  was  owned  in  1833  by  Joseph  Peabody,  who  sold 
it  to  the  Messrs.  Rogers,  Xovember  30,  1839.  Charles  D. 
Mugford  then  became  master,  and  while  Captain  Peabody 
owned  her,  George  W.  Lamson,  Thomas  Cheever  and  Sam¬ 
uel  Rea,  grandfather  of  President  Charles  S.  Rea  of  the 
Salem  Savings  Bank,  also  commanded  the  craft.  The- 
Augustus  was  broken  up  in  the  40’s. 

Other  Merchants. 

But  the  Australian  and  Feejee  trades  did  not  end  with 
the  Rogerses.  Other  merchants  followed  the  trade,  among 
them  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  Benjamin  A.  West,  Jo¬ 
seph  Peabody,  Samuel  Chamberlain  &  Co.,  and  Robert 
Brookhouse,  and  frequent  voyages  were  made  by  their 
vessels. 

The  curing  of  beche-de-mer  brought  out  the  following 
correspondence.  The  first  is  from  Captain  William 
Driver : 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  June  10,  1883. 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Salem  Register: 

An  article  in  the  Register  of  June  4,  1883,  respecting  the 
opening  of  trade  with  Australia,  etc.,  seems  to  call  for  notice 
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and  correction  at  my  hands.  I  write  this  with  my  old  logr 
book  before  me : 

1831 — Sunday,  June  5.  Anchored  the  hermaphrodite  brig 
Charles  Doggett,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  owned  by  Nathaniel  L.  Bogers 
&  Brothers  (whose  energj-  of  character  and  undoubted  perse¬ 
verance  seemed  never  fully  appreciated  by  their  surroundings), 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand.  I  learned  there  from  Gil¬ 
bert  Marr,  merchant,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  the  mission  at  “The 
Pai,”  that  the  port  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  was  open,  and  that 
“a  good  trade  might  be  done  there  by  us,”  in  staves,  oars, 
pitch,  rosin,  dour,  tobacco,  and  a  sprinkling  of  New  England 
rum,  &c.,  &c.,  i.  e.,  and  a  general  trade  in  naval  stores.  Thought 
a  ship  bound  to  Manila  or  China,  during  the  Northeast  mon¬ 
soon,  could  save  some  thumping  and  would  lose  but  little 
time  by  bringing  such  “traps”  here  and  selling  or  consigning 
them,  and  then  away  for  Sunda  or  Timour  Straits,  as  seemed 
expedient,  and  bowl  along  to  her  final  port  before  the  South¬ 
west  monsoon.  I  was  bound  for  Tahiti,  Pitcairn,  and  else¬ 
where. 

I  wrote  all  this  to  the  Messrs.  Bogers,  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  letter,  bearing  date  of  June  16,  1831,  they  fitted  and 
sent  the  ship  Tgbee,  Charles  Millett,  master,  to  Sydney,  N.  S. 
W.  She  was  the  first  American  vessel,  after  the  war  of  1812-15, 
to  enter  that  jjort.  I  returned  in  the  spring  of  1832,  after  an 
eventful  voyage  in  the  Charles  Doggett,  with  a  full  cargo  of 
sugar — sugar  bought  contrary  to  my  orders,  at  $3.25  per  picul 
of  137  2-3  lbs.,  landed  and  sold  on  Derby  MTiarf  at  7%  cents 
per  p»ound  cash,  and  sixteen  hundred  pounds  (1600)  of  tortoise 
shell,  worth  then  $14  per  pound,  all  bought  for  “traps.” 

I  was  patted  on  the  back.  Took  their  ship  Black  Warrior, 
with  a  naval  stores  cargo,  immediately  for  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 
On  arriving,  found  almost  a  famine  there.  Landed  my  cargo, 
and  sold  a  cargo  of  fiour,  to  arrive  at  a  given  time,  to  Messrs. 
Aspinwall  &  Co.,  for  seventy  shilling  per  barrel,  free  of  all 
charges.  Sent  the  ship  home  by  my  mate — Joseph  Bogers — a 
true  sailor.  She  filled  the  contract  to  time.  The  sixteen  hun¬ 
dred  barrels  (1600)  of  fiour,  “scratched  fine,”  cost  $4.64  per 
barrel  in  New  York. 

Loaded  her  again  for  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  via  Hobart  Town. 
This  was  in  the  time  of  our  French  troubles.  Ships  abroad, 
particularly  whalers,  were  uneasy.  I  believe  I  was  the  last 
insured  against  “French  Spoilation.”  Met  at  Hobart  Town  the 
ship  yacy,  Neal,  master,  owned  by  Micajah  Lunt  &  Co.,  of 
Newburyport,  a  whaler  with  privilege  of  selling,  &c.,  and  bought 
her  cargo  of  178  casks  of  black  oil,  equal  to  24,946  gallons,  at 
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32  cents,  pa5'able  in  drafts  on  the  house  at  30,  60  and  90  days 
sight.  Brought  the  long  draft  home  myself;  the  others  trav¬ 
elled  around  and  got  home  and  were  paid  at  maturity.  Sold 
out  my  traps  and  returned  to  Salem  in  1837,  and  sold  the  oil 
on  the  wharf  at  52  cents  cash  per  gallon.  My  wife,  with  three 
children,  slie  being  sick  and  dying,  I  remained  at  home,  to 
close  her  eyes,  as  well  as  my  mother’s.  They  sleep  with  you. 

I  came  out  here,  for  God  knows  what,  except  to  defy  Rebel- 
dom  and  die  poor — away  from  the  moaning  soimd  of  old  ocean 
as  she  pillows  on  the  beach,  or  dashes  in  wild  fury  on  the 
ledges  and  iron  headlands.  Alone  at  eighty!  No  one  to  cheer 
me.  My  children  all  away.  No  one  to  answer  me  when  I  ask, 
in  doubt,  “Would  you  do  that?”  This  is  the  end  of  a  life  of 
untiring  toil,  after  raising  eight  children.  ’Tis  sad,  sad,  oh 
how  sad! 

Strangers  will  hear  my  throbbing  heart,  their  tears  will 
mingle  with  Death’s  cold  dewdrops  on  my  brow ;  strangers  will 
moisten  my  parched  lips;  will  close  my  eyes,  and  will  lay  me 
where  no  hand  will  scatter  flowers.  The  poor  and  the  stranger 
will  do  this,  for  God  has  enabled  me  at  times  to  cast  a  ray  of 
light  over  their  dark  paths.  ’Tis  well;  yet  how  my  soul  clings 
to  the  home  of  my  childhood;  it  sighs  and  flutters  like  the 
unarked  dove.  Thank  God,  Salem  has  no  cause  to  blush  for 
her  boy  from  the  old  framed  West  school,  the  Plebeian  wan¬ 
derer.  Your  friend, 

William  Dbiveb. 

From  Salem  Register  of  June  25,  1883: 

A  Commercial  Reminiscence.  Captain  William  Driver  of  Sa¬ 
lem,  now  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  had  the  honor  of  christening 
our  starry  flag  “Old  Glory,” — cured,  after  buying,  the  first  four 
cargoes  of  beche-de-mer  ever  cured  by  white  men — ^two  in  the 
Clan,  Vanderford,  sailing  master;  one  in  the  Quill,  Capt.  Joshua 
Kinsman;  and  one  in  the  Charles  Doggett,  commanded  by  him¬ 
self.  All  these  vessels  were  owned  by  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  & 
Brothers,  who  w’ere  among  the  foremost  merchants  of  their 
time  in  commercial  enterprises.  Capt.  Driver  and  his  comrades 
learned  how  to  cure  the  sea  slugs  from  a  set  of  Manila  pirates, 
who  had  murdered  their  captain,  Hosea  Boyes,  and  all  his 
officers,  destroyed  his  brig,  the  Conception,  and  were  living  at 
Ambow.  His  party  bought  and  used  their  sugar  boilers,  and 
but  for  them  the  first  trip  would  have  been  worse  than  a 
failure,  as  they  had  nothing  larger  than  a  dinner  pot  on  board 
to  cure  these  snails  after  stripping  the  reefs  of  them.  Never 
was  a  voyage  so  dependent  on  good  luck  and  so  successful. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Killicutt,  Thomas,  of  Dunstable,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
before  1744 ;  m.  Mary - ;  Children:  Submit,  Reu¬ 

ben,  Jonathan,  Thomas,  Charity,  Othniel. — Boltons 
Shirley  Uplands  and  Intervales,  p.  344. 

Kilpatrick,  Thomas,  of  Wells,  Maine;  from  Coleraine, 

Ireland,  1718-19;  m.  Margaret  - ;  Children: 

John,  James,  Joseph,  William,  Thomas,  Christo¬ 
pher,  Jeremiah,  Isaac,  Joshua,  Mary,  Sarah;  d. 
1762,  aet  88. — Saco  Valley  Families,  p.  767. 

Kincaid,  see  also  Kinkhead. 

Kincaid,  John,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  Waterford, 
Ireland,  before  1718 ;  m.  Martha  Churchill,  Nov.  13, 
1718. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  395. 

Kincaid,  John,  Boothbay,  Maine;  came  in  May,  1764, 
with  John  Leishman,  who  was  b.  in  Falkirk,  Scot¬ 
land. — Greene’s  Boothhay,  p.  478. 

Kincaid,  Patrick,  of  Brunswick,  Maine;  from  Scotland, 
cir.  1760;  b.  cir.  1748;  m.  Mary  Stanwood,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  David  and  Mary  (Hunt)  Stanwood;  d.  Dec. 
25,  1821;  Children:  James,  David,  Patrick,  Jean¬ 
ette,  Nellie,  Mary;  d.  Dec.  27,  1817,  aet  74. — Pat- 
ricTc  Kincaid  and  his  descendants,  MS  hy  Rev.  Chas. 
N.  Sinnett,  in  the  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Soc.,  Bolton’s 
Stanwood  Family,  p.  73. 

King,  James,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  from  Dublin,  Ire¬ 
land,  cir.  1775.  —  Murray’s  Irish  Rhode  Islanders, 
p.  34. 

King,  William,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1721;  int.  m.  Mary  Howard,  Feb.  22,  1721. 
— Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  99. 

Kingston,  Elias,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain, 
before  1711 ;  int.  m.  Martha  Brown  of  Charlestown, 
May  2,  1711;  Children:  Elias,  Martha,  William, 
Mary,  Mary,  William,  John. — Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol.  28,  p.  91,  Vol.  24,  pp.  84,  114,  137,  145,  161, 
176,  187. 
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Kink  HEAD,  see  also  Kincaid. 

Kinkead,  Kev.  John,  of  Windham,  K.  H. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  where  he  was  bom ;  perhaps  related  to  Samuel 
Kinkead  of  Windham,  K.  H.  —  Morrison’s  Wind¬ 
ham,  p.  613. 

Kixsel,  Bernhard,  of  Waldoboro,  Maine;  from  Glermany ; 
he  went  to  Korth  Carolina,  after  1770.  —  Miller’s 
Waldoboro,  p.  67. 

Kiekpateick,  John,  of  Stirling,  Maine;  from  Scotland, 
1753;  b.  1734;  m.  Anne  Bradbury;  Children:  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Ann,  William,  Roland,  Thomas,  Mary,  Daniel, 
John,  Jabez,  Abigail,  James;  d.  1817,  aged  82. — 
Eaton’s  Warren,  pp.  85,  122,  405. 

Kieley,  Kathan,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1711;  mariner;  int.  m.  Elizabeth  Kicholson, 
April  7,  1711. — Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Yol.  28,  p.  91. 

Knox,  Adam,  of  Blandford,  Mass. ;  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  before  1730;  son  of  William  Knox;  m.  1. 

Eleanor  - ,  d.  Dee.  21,  1760;  Children:  Oliver, 

Elizabeth,  David ;  m.  2.  Mollie  Campbell ;  Children : 
Jane,  Eleanor,  Mary,  William,  John. — Knox  Gene¬ 
alogy,  Foote,  pp.  6,  7. 

Knox,  Adam,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ulster,  Ireland,  1737 ; 
b.  1719 ;  m.  Martha  King,  in  Boston,  March  12, 
1740;  Children:  Thomas,  Adam,  Adam,  Robert. — 
Boston  Bee.  Com.,  p.  246,  249,  270,  282,  Yol.  28, 
p.  235. 

Knox,  John,  of  Blandford,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1730;  son  of  William  Knox;  b.  cir.  1720;  m.  Rachel 
Freeland,  Sept.  28,  1741;  Children:  William,  Jane, 
John,  Elizabeth,  Rachel,  Mary,  Sarah,  James,  Han¬ 
nah,  Eleanor,  Elijah ;  d.  cir.  1800,  will. — Knox  Gene¬ 
alogy,  Foote,  p.  4;  Hopkinton  Yital  Becords,  p.  314. 

Knox,  Timothy,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  Pembroke, 
K.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  before  1730;  Children:  John, 
William,  Margaret,  Timothy,  David,  Mary;  d.  1748. 
— Lancaster  Yital  Becords,  pp.  57,  279,  280,  282. 

Knox,  William,  of  Hopkinton,  Mass. ;  from  the  north  of 

Ireland,  before  1730 ;  m.  Elizabeth - ,  alive  1774 ; 

Children:  John,  William,  Adam,  Griswold  (a  daugh¬ 
ter),  Agnes,  Elizabeth;  d.  cir.  1774  (will). — Knox 
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Genealogy,  Foote,  pp.  1-3,  Hopkirdon  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords,  p.  123. 

Knox,  William,  of  Blandford,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1730;  son  of  William  Knox;  b.  cir.  1721;  m.  Isabel 
Ferguson,  Dec.  21,  1749,  d.  Aug.  25,  1808,  aet  76; 
Children :  William,  Eleanor,  Samuel,  Elizabeth, 
John,  Nathan,  Mary,  David,  James,  Eunice;  d. 
March  9,  1802. — Knox  Genealogy,  Foote,  pp.  5,  6. 

Knox,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  parents  of  General 
Henry  Knox. — Eaton’s  Thomaston,  p.  303. 

Koch,  Conrad,  of  Braintree,  Mass. ;  “Germantown,” 
from  Germany,  before  1753  (see  also  Hoch). — State 
Archives,  Vol.  15A,  pp.  240-242,  Padtee’s  Brain¬ 
tree,  p.  480. 

Koch,  John  Walter,  of  Braintree,  Mass,  (or  Roach?); 
“Germantown,”  from  Germany,  before  1761. — State 
Archives,  Vol.  15A,  pp.  240-242,  Pattee’s  Braintree, 
p.  481. 

Kroehn,  Peter,  of  Broad  Bay,  Maine;  from  Germany, 

before  1764;  m.  Elizabeth - ;  three  children ;  they 

moved  North  Carolina  in  1769.  —  Millers  Waldo- 
horo,  p.  64. 

Kijhn,  George,  of  Broad  Bay,  Maine ;  from  Germany,  be¬ 
fore  1760. — Miller’s  Waldoboro,  p.  51. 

Kye,  Robert,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Scotland,  1753; 
killed  at  Mill  River  by  Indians. — Eaton’s  Warren, 
pp.  85,  122. 

Lacore,  John,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1727 ;  m.  Margaret  Crawford,  May  20,  1731 ;  Chil¬ 
dren:  Sarah,  Rosanna.  —  Reed’s  Rutland,  pp.  82, 
155,  Rutland  Vital  Records,  pp.  61,  62,  161. 

La  Croix,  Frederick,  of  Medway,  Mass. ;  from  Guada- 
loupe,  in  1775 ;  m.  Elizalieth  Cobb,  of  Wrentham ; 
Children:  William,  Millie,  Frederick. — Jameson’s 
Medway,  p.  166. 

L.vke,  Dr.  Lancelot,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  graduate  physician 
from  Cambridge,  England ;  d.  Sept.  17,  1715,  aet 
63  years. — King’s  Chapel  Burying  Ground. 

Lamb,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  William  Lamb;  Sally,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  ;  Betty,  Nancy,  Nellie,  Beckie,  sisters  of  William 
Lamb;  from  Ireland,  ivith  Captain  John  Carrell, 
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1736;  admitted  inhabitants  Sept.  18,  1736. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  15,  p.  3. 

Lam  MONT,  see  Lemon. 

Lane,  Henry,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Barbadoes,  1706,  with 
Capt.  Flint ;  warned  out  of  Boston,  1706. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  11,  p.  50. 

Lang,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Scotland,  cir. 

1760 ;  m.  Mar^ret - ;  Children :  William,  J ames ; 

d.  1775. — Thomas’s  History  of  Printing,  Vol.  2,  p. 
228,  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  24,  pp.  302,  304. 

Langdell,  Livermore,  of  FTew  Boston,  iN”.  H. ;  from  Eng¬ 
land,  before  1746;  m.  Mary  Whitridge,  of  Beverly, 
Mass.,  Nov.  10,  1746;  Children:  Joseph,  Livermore, 
John,  Thomas,  William;  d.  1799. — Cogswell’s  New 
Boston,  p.  435,  Secomh’s  Amherst,  p.  666,  Beverly 
Vitul  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  197,  Vol.  II,  p.  182. 

Langlasekie,  Mr.  Louis,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  France, 
before  1730 ;  admitted  an  inhabitant,  with  liberty  to 
keep  a  school  to  teach  French,  Oct.  21,  1730. — Bos¬ 
ton  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  201. 

Lanman,  James,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  London,  England, 
1692-1714;  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Elton)  Lan¬ 
man;  m.  Joanna  Boyleston,  July  5,  1716;  Children: 
Peter,  James,  Mary,  Samuel. — Morrison’s  Windham, 
p.  619,  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  65,  Vol.  24, 
pp.  127,  134,  151. 

Larman,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
with  several  others,  in  the  sloop  “William,”  Oct., 
1720;  held  up  at  Spectacle  Island  with  small  pox 
on  board ;  allowed  to  land,  Oct.  28,  1720 ;  a  Robert 
Larman  m.  Sarah  Tyley,  Oct.  24,  1715,  in  Boston. 
— Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  76,  Vch.  28,  p.  59. 

Larry,  Dennis,  of  Gorham,  Maine;  from  Ireland,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Indian  Wars;  m.  1.  Margaret  Brown;  Chil¬ 
dren:  John,  James;  m.  2.  Patience  Wooster;  Child: 
Stephen;  d.  Dec.,  1796,  aged  102. — McLellan’s  Gor¬ 
ham,  p.  610. 

Larte,  J ohn,  Portsmouth,  17.  H. ;  from  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  before  1723 ;  m.  Sarah  Tout,  June  16,  1723. 
— N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  24,  p.  16. 
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Latale,  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass. ;  [Lataile]  ;  from  the  Bar- 
badoes,  cir.  1714;  int.  m.  Katherine  Beauchamp, 
Oct.  16,  1714;  Child:  Margaret. — Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol.  28,  p.  94,  Vol.  24,  p.  126. 

Lathog,  Robert,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  1718. — Wall’s  Reminiscences  of  Worcester, 

p.  128. 

Lattaxire,  Laziirus,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Kew  York, 
with  Captain  UeWose,  cir.  July,  1708,  with  wife 
and  children;  warned  out,  1708. — Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol.  11,  p.  80. 

Lauciilex,  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass. ;  in  Boston,  before 
1723 ;  m.  Ann  Albee,  June  5,  1723. — Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  114. 

Laur,  Jacob,  of  Broad  Bay,  Waldoboro,  Maine;  from  Ger¬ 
many,  before  1752. — Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  15A,  pp. 
240-2. 

Laussox,  John,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  with  Cay>- 
tain  Dennis,  Kov.,  1719 ;  a  farmer.  —  Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  64. 

Lawrexce,  John,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  “Jersie,”  before 
1713 ;  int.  m.  Marian  Beauchamp,  Aug.  28,  1713 ; 
Children :  Marian,  John ;  m.  2.  perhaps  Dorothy  Sas- 
tero,  Oct.  1,  1720;  Children:  Mary,  Benjamin. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  pp.  93,  127,  Vol.  24, 
pp.  122,  137,  177,  187. 

Laydox,  John,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Kew  York,  1723 ; 
warned  out  of  Boston,  Feb.  19,  1723. — Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  110. 

Layor,  John  Henry,  of  Dresden,  Maine ;  from  France. — 
Ailin’ s  Huguenots  in  Dresden,  p.  18. 

Leciimere,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  son  of - Lech- 

mere,  and  brother  of  Lord  Lechmere ;  m.  Anne  Win- 
throp,  Nov.  17,  1709;  Children:  Lucy,  Thomas, 
Nicholas  Winthrop,  Anne,  Anne,  Margaret,  Nicho¬ 
las,  Anthony;  d.  July  4,  1766  — 3/ass.  Hist.  Soc., 
Winthrop  Ms.,  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  24, 
pp.  69,  84,  99,  122,  130,  141,  156,  166. 

Ledyaed,  John,  of  Groton,  Conn. ;  from  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land;  b.  1700;  m.  1.  Deborah  Young;  m.  2.  Mrs. 
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Marv  Ellery;  Children:  Yoimfr,  William;  d.  Sept. 

3,  1771. — Amer.  Ances.,  Vol.  3,  p.  33. 

Lee,  George,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  before 
1710;  int.  m.  Marp;  Soyle,  Nov.  9,  1710;  “forbid 
by  Mr.  Hancock  by  Soyles  order.”  —  Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  33. 

Leeky,  Matthew,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  London  in  the 
“New  England  Galley,”  Capt.  Stephen  Hall,  1737 ; 
wool  comber;  he  had  liberty  to  open  a  shop  in  Bosr 
ton. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  15,  p.  59. 

Legg,  John,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  London,  May  6,  1727 ; 
warned  out  July  11,  1727 ;  m.  perhaps  Sarah  Prindle, 
May  1,  1728;  admitted  a  citizen  on  £100  security; 
a  house-Avright. — Suffolk  Court  File  20510,  Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  163-167,  Vol.  24,  p.  144. 
Leioht,  Peter,  of  Broad  Bay,  Maine ;  from  Germany,  be¬ 
fore  1760;  a  wheelwright. — Millers  Waldohoro,  p. 
51. 

Leishman,  John,  of  Boothbay,  Me. ;  from  Scotland,  1764; 
b.  Falkirk,  Scotland,  1739;  m.  Sarah  McCulloch, 
widow  of  Henry  Reed,  in  1760,  d.  1780;  Children: 
Thomas,  John,  Jennett;  d.  1814. — Greene's  Booth- 
hay,  p.  478. 

La  France,  Peter,  of  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  from  France, 
before  1753;  m.  Alice  Meek,  in  Marblehead,  Mary 

10,  1753.  —  Marblehead  Vital  Records,  Vol.  II,  p. 
261. 

Le  Gallais,  David,  Marblehead,  Mass. ;  from  France,  be¬ 
fore  1727 ;  m.  Hannah  Browne,  in  Marblehead,  July 
30,  1727,  d.  7:12:1750-1;  Children:  John,  Hannah, 
and  probably  David  and  Sarah;  d.  March  1,  1755. 
— Marblehead  Vital  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  316,  Vol. 

11,  p.  261,  603. 

Le  Lekleurie,  Charles,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.;  (after¬ 
ward  Flowers,  Florence  &c),  from  France,  before 
1725 ;  m.  Mary  Handeock,  in  Marblehead,  Jan.  25, 
1725;  Children:  John,  Charles,  Jane,  and  a  name¬ 
less  daughter,  and  probably  Henry  and  David. — 
— Marblehead  Vital  Records,  Vol.  I,  pp.  177,  178, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  147,  261,  546,  547. 
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Leitch  or  Litch,  James,  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  before  1746;  m.  Janet - ;  Children:  Thom¬ 

as,  Manasses,  John? — Lunenburg  Vital  Records,  p. 
310. 

Le  Mebciee,  The  Rev.  Andre,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from 
Caen,  ^N’ormandy,  in  1715 ;  Minister  of  the  French 

Church  in  Boston;  m.  Margaret  - ;  Children: 

Andrew,  James,  Andrew,  Margaret,  Peter,  Zachariah, 
Jane,  Stephen  Bartholomew;  d.  March  31,  1764,  in 
Roxbury  (will).  —  Boston  Gazette,  April  2,  1764, 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  24,  pp.  138,  145,  151,  161, 
166,  177,  182,  N.  E.  Hist,  Gen.  Soc.,  Vol.  13,  pp. 
315-324,  Colonial  Society  of  Mass.,  Feb.,  1926,  pp. 
343-348. 

Lemon,  James,  of  Palmer  and  Ware,  Mass.;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1727;  son  of  James  and  Polly  Lemon;  m. 
Mary  - ;  Children:  James,  Francis,  Jane,  Will¬ 

iam,  Mary, — Templets  Palmer,  p.  502,  Chase's  Ware, 
p.  265. 

Lemon,  Samuel,  of  Palmer  and  Ware,  Mass. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1727;  son  of  James  and  Polly  Lemon;  m. 

Jane  - ;  Children:  Mary,  Samuel,  Margaret. — 

Temple’s  Palmer,  p.  502,  Chase’s  Ware,  p.  265. 

Lemont,  John,  of  Bath,  Me. ;  from  Ireland,  in  1722 ;  h. 
County  Londonderry,  1704;  settled  in  ‘‘Dromore,” 
part  of  Phipsburg,  anciently  Georgetown,  Maine,  be¬ 
tween  Dromore  and  the  !N’ew  Meadows  River ;  Child : 
John ;  d.  at  Bath,  1827,  aet  86. — Reed’s  Bath,  p.  314. 

Lend,  Martyn,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  NeAvfoundland,  Oct., 
1716;  a  sailmaker;  he  came  with  a  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  intending  to  settle  in  Arrowsic,  Maine,  in  the 
spring. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  14. 

Lendsey,  Margaret,  see  Adam  Templeton. 

Lennox,  Patrick,  of  J^ewcastle,  Maine;  from  Scotland, 
before  1785 ;  a  sea  captain;  b.  at  Port  Patrick,  Scot¬ 
land,  April,  1750;  m.  Margaret  McXear  at  New¬ 
castle,  1785,  d.  May  17,  1844;  Children:  Robert, 
Thomas,  Patrick;  d.  April  17,  1831.  —  Cushman’s 
Ancient  Sheepscott  and  Newcastle,  p.  399. 
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Le  Regle,  John,  of  Boston;  from  the  Parish  of  Toin, 
Jersey,  before  1752;  a  mariner. — Goldthicaite  Rec¬ 
ord  ms.,  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Lermond,  - ,  of  Milton,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 

1719;  Children:  Ann,  John,  William,  Alexander. — 
Eatons  Warren,  p.  74,  407,  Neiu  Ed.,  p.  571. 

Lermond,  Alexander,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  London¬ 
derry,  cir.  1719 ;  b.  cir.  1707 ;  m.  Mary  Harkness, 
in  Warren,  in  1735,  d.  April  1,  1790;  Children: 
John,  Margaret,  Alexander,  William,  Mary,  James, 
Elizabeth  ;  d.  December,  1790.  —  Eaton  s  IParren, 
Me.,  571. 

Leslie,  The  Rev.  George,  of  Ipswich,  Mass. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  with  his  father,  who  d.  May  12,  1763;  b.  cir. 
1728 ;  educated  at  Harvard ;  m.  Hepsibah  Burpee, 
Oct.  26,  1756,  d.  1814;  Children:  George,  David, 
James,  William,  Hepsibah,  Joseph,  Jonathan,  Me- 
hitable,  Elizabeth;  d.  Sept.  11,  1800. — Childs’  Cor¬ 
nish,  Vol.  2,  pp.  256-7,  Ipsivich  Vital  Records,  Vol. 
1,  p.  238,  Vol.  2,  pp.  276,  615. 

Leslie,  James,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1722 ;  m.  Mary  - ,  d.  April  8,  1722. — Par¬ 

ker’s  Londonderry,  p.  90. 

Leslie,  J ames,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  March  17,  1730;  m.  Mary  - ;  Children: 

Janet,  Sarah,  Barber,  Daniel,  James. — Documentary 
History  of  Maine,  p.  20,  Londonderry  Vital  Records, 
p.  78. 

Leverit,  Simon,  Portsmouth,  X.  H. ;  from  the  Parish 
of  Santua,  Jersey,  before  174 — ;  m.  Elizabeth  Hep- 
worth,  April  27,  174 — . — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg., 
Vol.  27,  p.  8. 

Levit,  George,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1720;  int.  m.  Anie  Paden,  Dec.  3,  1720. — Bos¬ 
ton  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  99. 

Lewin,  William,  Boston,  ^lass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1712 ;  int.  m.  Sarah  Simons,  Jan.  7,  1712. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  92. 

Lewis,  J acob,  of  Braintree,  Mass. ;  “Germantown,”  from 
Germany,  before  1743.  —  State  Archives,  Vol.  15A. 
pp.  240-242,  Pattee’s  Braintree,  p.  481. 
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Lewis,  Lucy,  see  John  Handley. 

Lewis,  Mr.  Xathaniel,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Yar¬ 
mouth,  County  Norfolk,  England;  merchant;  d.  May 
12,  1778,  act.  42. — Copp’s  Hill  Burying  Ground. 

Lewis,  Maudlin,  to  New  England ;  from  Carmarthen, 
Wales,  1699,  in  the  “Vir{?inia”;  fifteen  years  old, 
with  sev'en  years  to  serve. — -Y.  E,  Hist.  Gen.  Reg., 
Vol.  64,  p.  260. 

Lincu,  Eu«in,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Virpjinia  to  Beverly, 
Mass.,  and  then  to  Boston,  Nov.  20,  1714;  m.  Martha 
Eliott,  int.  Oct.  17,  1714,  in  Bev^erly,  Mass.;  warned 
out  of  Boston,  Jan.  25,  1715;  Children:  Elizabeth, 
Eujiene. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  11,  p.  221,  Bev¬ 
erly  Vital  Records,  Vol.  1,  p.  207. 

Lindsey,  Alexander,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  ‘‘ffor- 
faine,”  County  Aungrus,  Scotland,  before  1719;  m. 
Lvdia  Cross,  Dec.  3,  1719. — E.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg., 
Vol.  24,  p.  13. 

Lindsey,  !Mar{?aret,  see  Templeton,  Adam. 

Linsy,  Martha,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  on  the  ship 
“Elizabeth”;  warned  out  of  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1719. 
— Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol,  13,  p.  63. 

Litch,  see  also  Leitch. 

Litch,  Thomas,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and  Winchen- 
don.  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  before  1750 ;  b.  1720,  the 
son  of  James  and  Janet  Litch;  m.  Jane  Kennedy, 
Sept.  19,  1750,  in  Lunenburg;,  Mass.;  Children: 
John,  Samuel,  Sarah?  Janet?  Elizabeth?;  d.  Feb.  28, 
1792,  in  Winchendon,  Mass. — Steams’  Ashhumham, 
p.  799 ;  Winchendon  Vital  Records,  pp.  49,  139,  202, 
Lunenburg  Records,  p.  254. 

Litiigow,  Robert,  of  Topsham,  Maine;  from  Glender- 
moth.  County  Derry,  Ireland,  1719,  in  ship  “Olive”; 
m.  J ane  McCurdy ;  Children :  Martha,  Margaret, 
Mary,  Janet,  William,  [Susan] ;  Robert  Lithgow, 
with  Susan,  William,  Jean,  and  Susan  were  warned 
from  Boston  August  12,  1722,  having  come  from 
the  “East  ward.” — Ms.  of  the  Lithgow  Family  in 
the  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Soc. 

Little,  Alexander,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1769. — Deed  of  Belfast,  Maine,  1769. 
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Little,  Archibald,  N'ewcastle,  ^Maine;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1731;  Children:  James,  John,  Henry,  Alexander, 
Samuel,  and  two  daiig^hters. — Cushmavfs  Ancient 
Sheepscot  and  Newcastle,  p.  401. 

Little,  Edward,  Newbury,  Mass. ;  from  J amaica,  before 
1727;  b.  cir.  1705;  m.  Elizabeth  Gurney,  of  New 
York  (b.  1708),  September  21,  1727,  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. — Newhury  Vital  Records,  Vol.  2,  p.  189. 

Little,  Thomas,  of  Shirley,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1737;  b.  1688;  m.  Jean,  d.  Sept.  29,  1783,  aet 
81 ;  Children:  William,  Pea;ffir,  Thomas,  Jean,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Martha,  Mary;  d.  Jan.  2,  1767,  “supposed  to 
be  in  the  79th  year  of  his  a^.” — Chandler’s  Shir¬ 
ley,  p.  501,  Shirley  Vital  Records,  p.  198,  Cochran’s 
Antrim,  p.  573,  Smith’s  Peterborough,,  pt.  2,  p.  133. 

Little,  Thomas,  of  Shirley,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1737;  b.  1727;  son  of  Thomas  and  Jean  Little;  m. 
Susanna  Wallace,  of  Peterborough,  d.  Mar.  6,  1822 ; 
Children:  AVilliam,  Esther,  Elizabeth,  Susanna,  Jo¬ 
seph,  Thomas,  John,  Walter;  d.  June  6,  1808. — 
Chandler’s  Shirley,  p.  507  et  seq.,  Shirley  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords,  pp.  61,  62,  198. 

Little,  AVilliam,  of  Shirley,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1737 ;  b.  July  19,  1730 ;  son  of  Thomas  and  Jean 
Little;  m.  Elizabeth  IVallis,  daughter  of  Matthias 
Wallis  of  Worcester,  Dec.  1,  1748,  d.  August  3,  1802, 
aet  84;  Children:  Wallis,  William,  Elizalieth,  Rebec¬ 
ca,  Thomas;  d.  July  20,  1797,  aet  77. — Chandler’s 
Shirley,  p.  502  et  seq.,  Shirley  Vital  Records,  pp. 
61,  62,  198,  Lunenburg  Records,  p.  261. 

LiyENSTON,  Elizabeth,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  North  Car¬ 
olina,  1725,  on  the  sloop  “Adventure.” — Court  of 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  1725-32,  p.  10. 

Llotd,  Andrew,  from  Ireland ;  m.  Mary  Lawless ;  Child : 
Frances  Maria,  mother  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison, 
editor  of  the  Liberator. — Amer.  Ances.,  Vol.  3,  p.  83. 

Lloyd,  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston,  l>efore  1724; 
m.  Isabella  Ayres,  Aug.  16,  1724. — Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  121. 

Lobden,  J ohn,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ;  from  “ye  parish  of 
Harly,”  Deyonshire,  before  1716;  m.  Ann  Hetton  of 
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London,  Enfjland,  in  Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  Nov\  8, 
171Q.—N.  E.  Hist  Gen.  Beg.,  Vol,  23,  p.  393. 

Lochener,  George  and  Frederick,  of  Waldoboro,  Maine; 
from  Germany ;  they  moved  to  North  Carolina,  after 
1770. — Miller’s  Waldohoro,  p.  67. 

Lock,  see  also  Overlook. 

Lock,  Richard,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  England  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Bond,  June  13,  1715 ;  warned  out  of  Boston. 
— Suffolk  Court  Files  12413. 

Lockyer,  John,  from  England,  to  “Rhode  Island  near 
New  York,”  1751;  “clerk.” — Emigrant  Ministers  to 
America,  p.  41. 

Logan,  James,  from  London  to  Boston  on  the  “Adven¬ 
turer,”  1774;  a  gentleman’s  servant,  aged  27,  “go¬ 
to  his  master.” — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  63, 
p.  343. 

Lortheriih^e,  Robert,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1718. — Lincoln’s  Worcester,  p.  49,  Par- 
menter’s  Pelham,  p.  17. 

Losch,  Casimer,  of  Broad  Bay,  Waldoboro,  Maine;  from 
Germany,  before  1752. — Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  15A, 
pp.  240-2. 

Loveeidge,  Beniamin,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  Oct.  1716;  butcher;  warned  out  Oct.  31,  1716; 
m.  Mary  Mugeridge,  Aug.  27,  1720,  in  Boston. — 
Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  13,  Vol.  28,  p.  88. 

Lowden,  Thomas,  of  Leicester,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  be¬ 
fore  1738;  he  had  a  family  and  was  alive  as  late 
as  1764. — Parmenter’s  Pelham,  pp.  17,  99,  102,  118. 

Lowthain,  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Medfield,  Mass. ;  from  Per- 
eth,  Cumberlandshire,  England;  b.  in  Cumberland- 
shire;  d.  Medfield,  1749. — Tilden’s  Medfield,  p.  427  ; 
Medfield  Vital  Records,  p.  221. 

Lowther,  John,  of  “New  Falmouth  in  Casco  Bay,” 
Maine ;  from  England,  before  1768 ;  he  was  a  brother 
of  Dr.  George  Lowther  of  Savana  La  Marr,  Ja¬ 
maica;  a  surgeon. — Misc.  Mss.  in  the  Boston  Ath¬ 
enaeum. 

Lucas,  George,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Carrell,  1736 ;  he  brought  a  wife  and  child ;  they 
lodged  with  Mr.  James  Wimble  in  1736. — Boston 
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Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  15,  p.  3,  Cullens  Irish  in  Boston, 
p.  50. 

Lucas,  William,  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Great  Britain,  be¬ 
fore  1713;  int.  m.  Ruth  Pitman,  Feb.  23,  1714. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  93. 

Lucy,  John,  of  Cornish,  X.  H. ;  from  France,  l)efore 
1750;  m.  Eleanor  Yuran,  cir.  1750,  hapt.  1726; 
Children:  William,  John,  George,  Polly,  Samuel, 
Hosnier,  Betsy,  Sarah. — Childs’  Cornish,  Vol.  2,  pp. 
202-3. 

Ludwig,  Jacob,  of  Waldoboro,  Maine;  from  Wendemal- 
hae,  Xassau-Dillenhnrff,  1753:  h.  1730;  son  of  John 
Joseph  Ludwig;  m.  Margaret  Ililt,  1755;  Children: 
Catherine  Elizabeth,  Eliza,  Eve  Catherine,  Joseph 
Henry,  Catherine,  Jane,  Katy,  Jacob;  d.  January  1 
1826,  aged  91  years. — Eatons  Warren,  p.  82,  Eaton’s 
Thomaston,  p.  314,  Miller’s  Waldoboro,  p.  236. 

Ludwig,  Joseph,  of  Warren,  !Maine;  from  Wendemalhae, 
Xassau-Dillenberg,  1753;  son  of  John  Joseph  Lud¬ 
wig;  m.  Catherine  Elizabeth  Kaler;  Children:  Ja¬ 
cob,  Joseph  Henry.  —  Eaton’s  Warren,  p.  82,  143, 
Eaton’s  Thomaston,  p.  314,  Miller’s  Waldoboro,  pp. 
51,  236. 

Lunt,  John,  of  Xewbury,  Mass. ;  from  Poolton,  Parish 
of  Wallasy,  Cheshire,  before  1747 ;  m.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Moodey,  Aug.  17,  1747,  in  Xewbury,  Mass. — New¬ 
bury  Vital  Records,  Vol.  2,  p.  333. 

Lusk,  John,  Thomas,  William,  of  Xewington,  Conn. ; 
from  Ireland  early  in  the  18th  century. — Ancient 
Wethersfield,  p.  490. 

Lyle,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Belfast,  Ireland, 
before  1731 ;  m.  Mrs.  Hannah  Xewton,  of  Boston, 
in  Xewbury,  June  29,  1731. — Newbury  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords,  Vol.  2,  p.  352. 

Lynch,  Maurice,  of  Xew  Boston,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland ; 
b.  1738;  m.  Catherine  Sheehan;  Children:  John,  a 
child,  Mary  Ann ;  d.  1779,  aged  40. — Cochran’s 
Antrim,  p.  579. 

Lyndley,  Thomas,  Portsmouth,  X.  H. ;  from  Stoke  Xew¬ 
ington,  Middlesex,  before  1722 ;  m.  Sarah  Whiden, 
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March  17,  1723. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  24, 

p.  16. 

Lyon,  The  Rev.  John,  from  England  to  ?^’ew  Enp^land, 
1764;  son  of  Matthew  Lyon  of  Warrington,  Lanca¬ 
shire  ;  matriculated,  1743.  —  Emigrant  Ministers  ta 
America,  p.  41. 

Lyons,  James,  from  England  to  Xew  England,  1743. — 
Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  41. 

McAdams,  Samuel,  of  Windham,  X.  H. ;  from  London¬ 
derry,  Ireland,  cir.  1740;  b.  cir.  1716;  m.  Mary 

- ,  d.  Feb.  21,  1791,  aet  58;  Children:  Jane, 

John,  Margaret,  James,  Samuel,  Robert,  Gawin, 
Mary,  Sarah;  d.  Jan.,  1790,  aged  74. — Morrison's 
Windham,  pp.  625,  626. 

McAdams,  William,  of  Pelham,  Mass.,  Windham  and 
Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  from  Londonderry,  Ireland, 
cir.  1740;  Children:  Samuel,  AVilliam. — Morrison’s 
Windham,  p.  625. 

Macannis,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  1719 ; 

m.  - ;  Children :  four. — Cullen’s  Irish  in  Boston, 

p.  51. 

McAffebty,  Charles,  of  Bristol,  R.  I. ;  from  London¬ 
derry,  Ireland,  cir.  1777 ;  b.  cir.  1748. — Murray’s 
Irish  Rhode  Islanders,  p.  51. 

McAlister,  Randall,  of  Peterborough,  X.  H. ;  British 
soldier  and  deserter,  1775;  b.  1744,  in  Scotland;  m. 
Mary  Blair,  b.  1749,  d.  1833;  Child:  Mary;  d.  1819, 
aged  75. — Smith’s  Peterborough,  pt.  2,  p.  140. 

McAllister,  Angus,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  London¬ 
derry,  X.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  in  1718 ;  m.  Margaret 
Boyle;  Children:  William,  David,  John,  Mary  xVnn 
and  four  others. — Cochran’s  Antrim,  p.  581 ;  N.  H. 
Genealogies,  p.  473,  Hadley’s  Goffstown,  Vol.  2,  p. 
294,  Londonderry  Vital  Records,  p.  85. 

McAllister,  Archibald,  of  Wiscasset,  Maine;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  1738/9;  son  of  Richard  and  Anne  (Miller') 
McAllister. — Woodburif’s  Bedford,  p.  971. 

McAllister,  David,  of  Londonderry,  X.  H. ;  son  of 
Angus  and  Margaret  (Boyle)  McAllister;  m.  Elea¬ 
nor  Wilson,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  daughter  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Wilson;  Children:  Alexander,  John,  Archi- 
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bald,  George,  Janette,  Margaret;  d.  1750,  aet  46. — 
N.  H.  Genealogies,  p.  473,  Londonderry  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords,  p.  83. 

McAllister,  John,  of  Xew  Boston,  N.  H. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  in  1748;  Children:  Archibald.  Angus,  Daniel, 
Mary;  d.  in  Francestown. — Cogswell’s  New  Boston, 
p.  386. 

McAllister,  Richard,  of  Bedford,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland, 
1738-9 ;  m.  Anne  Miller,  in  Ireland,  d.  March  12, 
1776,  in  her  67th  year;  Children:  “Archy,”  John, 
William,  Mary,  Ann,  Susannah,  Richard,  James, 
Benjamin. — Cochrans  Antrim,  p.  582,  Woodbury’s 
Bedford,  p.  97. 

McAllister,  William,  of  LancaLter,  Mass.,  and  London¬ 
derry,  N.  H. ;  from  Ireland,  1718 ;  son  of  Angus 
and  Margaret  (Boyle)  McAllister;  m.  Janette  Cam¬ 
eron;  Children:  Margaret,  John,  David,  William, 
Peter,  Hugh,  Thomas;  d.  1755,  aet  55. — Lancaster 
Vital  Records,  pp.  279,  281. 

Mo  Alpine,  Walter,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Scotland,  cir. 
1743 ;  removed  to  Connecticut.  —  Thomas’s  History 
of  Printing,  Vol.  2,  p.  226. 

Me  Alpine,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Scotland, 
cir.  1753;  d.  1788,  in  Glasgow,  Scotland. — Thomas’s 
History  of  Printing,  Vol.  1,  p.  150. 

McAlvin,  see  Mcllvaine. 

McAphee,  Martha,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  m.  William  Gor¬ 
din,  October  12,  1745. — Rutland  Vital  Records,  p. 
163. 

McArthur,  John,  of  Limington,  Me. ;  from  Perth,  Scot¬ 
land;  m.  Mary  Miller;  Children:  John,  Peter,  Ar¬ 
thur,  James,  Margaret,  Eleanor,  Catherine?;  d.  1816, 
aet  71. — Saco  Valley  Families,  p.  897. 

McBride,  Alexander,  of  Concord,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 

before  1725;  m.  Mary  - ;  Children:  William, 

John,  James,  Mary.  —  Lancaster  Vital  Records,  p. 
284,  Concord  Vital  Records,  pp.  122,  123,  130. 

McBride,  Edmund,  Portsmouth,  H.  H. ;  from  Danfeni- 
hana.  County  Donegal,  before  1731 ;  m.  Sarah  Dev- 
ett,  widow,  Oct.  28,  1731. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg., 
Vol.  25,  p.  118. 
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McBride,  James,  of  Brunswick,  Maine;  from  Ireland, 
before  1723;  soldier,  1723-4,  under  Capt.  John 
Giles. — Wheeler’s  Brunswick,  p.  875. 

McCallum,  John,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Scotland;  b. 
1767;  m.  Mary  Miller;  Children:  John,  Kebecea, 
Archibald,  Andrew,  Mary,  Rebecca,  Alexander,  Dun¬ 
can,  William  and  Elizabeth,  twins ;  d.  September  23, 
1837,  aet  80. — Eaton’s  Warren,  p.  578. 

McCarter,  Sarah,  of  Rutland,  Vt. ;  from  Ireland,  before 
1729 ;  m.  Jonas  Buckingham,  Dec.  10,  1729 ;  she 
was  probably  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Malcam  Hendery,  and 
William  McCarter. — Reed’s  Rutland,  pp.  82,  154, 
Rutland  Vital  Records,  p.  163. 

McCarter,  William,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 

before  June,  1720;  m.  Elizabeth - ;  he  and  wife 

were  church  members  in  Rutland ;  Children :  Andrew, 
Sarah,  William.  —  Rutland  Vital  Records,  p.  62, 
Reed’s  Rutland,  p.  82. 

McCarthy,  William,  of  iN’ewbury,  Mass. ;  from  Kinsale, 
Ireland,  before  1729 ;  m.  Margaret  Pulsafer,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  K’ewbury,  June  25,  1729. — Newbury  Vital 
Records,  Vol.  2,  pp.  311,  412. 

McCase,  James,  of  Newport,  R.  I. ;  from  “Ireland,”  in 
- . — Murray’s  Irish  Rhode  Islanders,  p.  42. 

McCauley,  Alexander,  of  Hillsborough,  H.  H. ;  from 
Ireland,  cir.  1741;  b.  1707 ;  m.  Mary  Pinkerton,  b. 
Ireland,  1712,  d.  Jan.  20,  1791;  Children:  James, 
Robert,  Sarah;  d.  Oct.  11,  1788,  in  Merrimac, 
N.  H. — Cochran’s  Antrim,  p.  589,  590. 

McCauley,  James,  of  Hillsborough,  H.  H. ;  from  Ulster, 
Ireland,  cir.  1741. — Cochran’s  Antrim,  p.  590. 

Maclain,  John,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston,  before  1721; 
m.  Patience  i^orcott,  April  12,  1721. — Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  102. 

McClanathan,  John,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland, 
with  Edward  Savage,  cir.  1720;  m.  Martha  Shaw; 
Children:  Mary,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  John,  Sarah, 
Eleanor,  Thomas,  William;  he  was  probably  son  of 
Thomas  McClanathan  f  C.  K.  Bolton)  ;  bondsman, 
1746,  for  Duncan  McFarland. — Reed’s  Rutland,  pp. 
155,  156,  Rutland  Vital  Records,  p.  62. 
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McClanathan,  Deacon  Thomas,  of  Palmer,  Mass. ;  from 

- ,  brother  of  William;  pn^’antee,  1733;  b.  1685; 

Children:  Thomas,  William;  d.  Jan.  30,  1764,  aet 
78.  —  Temple’s  Palmer,  p.  510,  Palmer  Vital  Rec¬ 
ords,  p.  223. 

McClanathan,  Thomas,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ;  from  Ire¬ 
land,  before  1729;  m.  - ;  Children:  William, 

Anne,  Eleanor,  and  perhaps  John  and  Thomas. — 
Reed’s  Rutland,  p.  82,  Rutland  Vital  Records,  p.  62. 

McClanathan,  William,  of  Palmer,  Mass.;  from - ; 

brother  of  Thomas ;  he  lived  on  the  east  side  of  Pot- 

toquattuek  Mountain;  m.  Jane  - ,  d.  July  22, 

1783;  Children:  Samuel,  Robert,  Thomas,  William. 
— Temple’s  Palmer,  p.  510,  Palmer  Vital  Records, 
p.  223,  224. 

McClenachan,  The  Rev.  William;  from  Ireland,  in 
1734;  minister  at  Georgetown  and  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Maine,  and  Chelsea,  Mass. ;  was  a  convert  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  was  a  missionary  of  the 
“Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts”;  1758  moved  to  Pennsylvania.  —  Chamher- 
lain’s  History  of  Chelsea,  Vol.  2,  pp.  254-257,  notes, 
Greene’s  Boothhay,  p.  176,  Emigrant  Ministers  ta 
New  England,  p.  42. 

Maclannon,  John,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston,  before 
1721 ;  m.  Susanna  Norton,  March  22,  1721. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  101. 

McClary,  Andrew,  of  Nottingham  and  Epsom,  N.  H. ; 
from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  sailing  from  Port  Rush 
to  Boston,  arriving  Oct.  8,  1727 ;  m.  Ele - ;  Chil¬ 

dren:  John,  Andrew,  Margaret,  Jane,  Ann;  a  select¬ 
man  of  Nottingham,  N.  H.,  1733/4. — Curtins  Ep¬ 
som,  N.  H.,  Cogswell’s  Nottingham,  pp.  212,  217, 
Lyford’s  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  p.  236,  The  McClary 
Family,  pp.  11-13. 

McClary,  David,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  from  Ireland,  1751 ; 
m.  Rachel  Strathearn;  Children:  David,  Thomas, 
John,  Molly,  Sally,  Betty,  William;  d.  in  Bedford, 
N.  H. — Cochran’s  Antrim,  p.  591,  Brown’s  HiUs- 
horough,  N.  H.,  p.  379. 

(To  be  continued') 


Lower— A  Flambeau,  an  early  square  lantern  and  torches. 
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TORCHLIGHT  PARADES  AND  THEIR  LIGHTS 


By  Edward  Axlan  Rusiiford,  M.  D. 


Political  torchliffht  parades,  so  popular  before  the  Civil 
War,  and  again  in  the  late  eighties  and  nineties,  played 
an  extremely  small  part  in  the  last  campaign,  and  with 
the  rapid  strides  civilization  is  making,  it  is  doubtful  if 
they  will  ever  again  be  of  value  in  winning  a  presidential 
election.  The  extensive  adoption  of  the  radio  by  botn 
the  important  political  parties  in  the  campaign,  and  the 
possibilities  of  television  and  talking  moving  pictures, 
will,  without  question,  result  in  the  complete  elimination 
of  the  old-fashioned  torchlight  parade. 

In  the  old  days,  marching  clubs  composed  of  members 
of  the  various  political  groups,  aided  in  party  demonstra¬ 
tions,  in  their  own  and  nearby  communities.  Nearly  all 
of  these  clubs  were  uniformed,  and  many  were  as  well 
drilled  as  a  military  organization.  As  most  of  these 
parades  were  held  after  dark,  many  of  them  in  fact  not 
breaking  up  until  the  early  morning  hours,  portable  illu¬ 
mination  in  the  form  of  fireworks,  transparencies,  torches 
and  lanterns  was  an  important  part  of  each  club’s  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  great  majority  of  the  early  clubs  were  quite  simply 
uniformed.  As  a  rule  capes  and  caps  of  various  colors 
were  considered  sufficient,  though  some  of  the  Minute 
Men  Clubs  organized  to  aid  the  candidacies  of  Bell  and 
Everett,  in  the  campaign  of  1860,  wore  uniforms  re¬ 
sembling  those  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  Army. 
In  the  later  revival  of  this  form  of  political  activity,  many 
extensive  and  expensive  uniforms  were  adopted,  such  as 
the  Imcle  Sam  costume  of  the  Haverhill  Club,  the  oilskins 
of  the  Gloucester  Fishermen,  and  the  formal  clothes  with 
tall  hat  of  the  Democratic  400  of  Salem.  Female  apparel 
became  popular  and  practically  every  city  of  any  size 
had  at  least  one  club  costumed  as  ‘tappers,”  though  they 
were  not  so-called  in  those  days.  Among  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  these  were  the  Liberty  Belles  of  Lowell,  the  Naval 
Queens  of  Lawrence  and  the  widely-famous  Salem 
Witches. 
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But  to  one  interested  in  the  old  fashioned,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  student  and  collector  of  early  lightinK,  the 
illumination  of  these  parades  presents  a  feature  even  more 
interesting  than  their  political  significance  or  the  beauty 
of  their  display.  In  fact,  an  assembly  of  the  torches  and 
lanterns  used  in  these  demonstrations,  has  been  found  by 
some  to  be  a  very  bright  and  interesting  side  group  of 
their  collection.  As  is  the  case  with  many  other  obso¬ 
lete  articles,  the  early  torchlight  is  extremely  difficult  to 
find,  and  even  those  of  the  later  revival  are  scarce.  The 
fireworks  have  entirely  disappeared,  while  few  collectors 
would  be  interested  in  the  transparencies,  as  many  of 
them  were  so  large  that  several  bearers  were  required  to 
transport  them.  What  collections  we  find,  are  limited 
to  torches  and  lanterns,  and  the  latter  will  be  found  to 
be  the  most  difficult  to  collect,  and  the  most  interesting 
to  study. 

There  is  not  a  ,great  deal  to  say  about  the  torch  group. 
I'hey  were  practically  always  made  of  tin,  and  attached 
to  a  pole  or  handle  in  such  a  way  as  to  swing  with  each 
step  of  the  bearer.  In  place  of  poles,  guns,  brooms,  canes 
or  some  other  form  of  staff  was  often  substituted,  the 
better  to  conform  with  the  uniform  of  the  carrier.  Some 
considerable  variation  was  shown  in  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  torch,  and  many  fanciful  forms,  such  as  bells  and 
tall  hats,  are  to  be  found.  The  wicks  were  generally 
single,  of  large  size,  burned  with  a  smutty,  smoky  flame, 
and  usually  with  a  disagreeable  odor,  rendering  curbstone 
positions  not  particularly  desirable  during  the  passage  of 
one  of  these  parades. 

A  type  of  torch  adopted  by  some  of  the  later  marching 
clubs  was  the  flambeau.  This  was  a  hollow,  horn-shaped 
affair  of  tin,  twenty  inches  long.  In  the  center  of  the 
four-inch  top  was  a  compartment  containing  a  tightly 
packed  wick  two  inches  in  width,  and  the  balance  of  the 
top  was  covered  with  a  fine  metal  mesh.  When  the  body 
of  the  torch  was  filled  with  sulphur,  and  the  wick  satu¬ 
rated  with  alcohol,  a  swing  of  the  torch  caused  the  sul¬ 
phur  to  escape  through  the  mesh,  the  burning  alcohol  ig¬ 
nited  it  and  the  result  was  a  brilliant  streak  of  flame.  The 
most  spectacular  feature  of  any  parade  was  the  passage 
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of  a  well-drilled  Flambeau  Chib,  marching  with  military 
precision  and  swin^ngj  its  torches  in  unison. 

More  interesting  than  the  torches  are  the  lanterns,  and 
especially  those  of  the  early  campaigns.  Difficulties  are 
encountered  in  the  proper  classification  of  the  earlier 
types  because  the  newspapers  of  the  period,  while  giving 
glowing  accounts  of  the  various  parades,  the  number  of 
men  and  lanterns  appearing  in  each  group,  as  well  as  a 
fair  idea  of  the  uniforms  worn,  rarely  described  the  lan¬ 
terns  carried.  As  a  rule  this  most  interesting  detail  of 
the  equipment  was  passed  by  with  a  simple  statement 
that  a  certain  club  carried  red  lanterns,  another  tri-col¬ 
ored  lanterns  and  a  third  blue  swing  lanterns. 

Among  a  group  of  about  a  dozen  parade  lanterns  in 
the  Essex  Institute  are  several  of  interest.  Only  one  of 
these  is  dated.  It  is  shaped  like  a  trainman’s  lantern  but 
is  without  the  protecting  side  ^vires.  Its  glass  globe  is 
a  beautiful  shade  of  deep  blue.  The  lamp  is  round  and 
of  tin,  with  a  single  tube  camphene  burner,  and  is  in¬ 
serted  through  a  circular  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  lan¬ 
tern,  being  held  in  place  by  two  thumb  clips.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  lamp  is  stamped,  “H.  &  J.  Sangster.  Pat¬ 
ented  10  June  1851.” 

Similar  lanterns  with  globes  of  red  and  white  glass 
are  in  other  collections,  and  it  is  quite  logical  to  presume 
that  this  lantern  was  first  used  during  the  campaign  of 
1852.  In  newspaper  advertisements  appearing  during  the 
first  Lincoln  campaign  in  1860  we  find  ciits  of  lanterns 
of  the  same  type  but  with  longer  and  less  bulbous  globes. 
In  another  variety  of  globe  lantern,  evidently  of  later 
manufacture,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  kerosene  burner, 
the  globes  are  of  plain  glass  decorated  with  various  de¬ 
signs  in  enamel. 

Another  lantern  in  the  Institute  collection  is  believed 
to  be  older  than  the  globe  type.  It  is  a  tin  cube,  each 
section  measuring  five  inches,  with  a  small  circular  open¬ 
ing  in  the  top  surmounted  by  a  pierced,  circular  “cupola” 
for  ventilation.  In  each  of  the  four  sides  is  cut  a  round 
opening  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  openings  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  red,  a  blue  and  two  white  glasses,  held  in 
position  on  the  inside  by  tin  clamps.  In  this  type  of 
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lanterns  the  white  lifjhts  are  generally  of  ground  glass, 
etched  with  various  designs  similar  to  the  glass  found  in 
old  hall  lanterns.  One  of  the  sides  is  held  in  grooves 
and  is  removable,  thus  affording  access  to  the  lamp,  which 
is  of  tin,  square,  with  a  two-wick  camphene  burner. 

Two  methods  of  holding  the  lamp  stationary  are  found 
in  these  lanterns.  In  one  form  an  oblong  piece  of  tin, 
soldered  at  one  end  to  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  slips  un¬ 
der  a  tin  “bridge”  on  the  floor  of  the  lantern.  In  the 
other  a  spring  arrangement  of  tin  soldered  to  the  base 
of  the  lamp  and  extending  beyond  on  both  sides,  presses 
against  the  sides  of  the  lantern  and  prevents  displacement. 

Another  type  of  lantern  consists  of  a  circular  top  and 
bottom  of  tin  held  in  position  by  four  wire  supports  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an  opening  five  inches  high 
entirely  around  the  lantern.  About  the  opening  are  fitted 
fifteen  strips  of  red,  white  and  blue  glass,  one  inch  in 
width,  being  arranged  perpendicularly.  The  round,  two- 
burner,  camphene  lamp  is  inserted  through  a  circular 
opening  in  the  bottom  and  is  held  in  position  by  two  clips. 

On  October  16,  1860,  a  monster  torchlight  parade  was 
held  in  Boston  in  the  interest  of  Lincoln  and  Hamlin. 
This  was  the  greatest  demonstration  in  Hew  England  of 
that  campaign ;  nearly  ten  thousand  lanterns  were  in  line, 
it  required  an  hour  and  a  half  to  pass  a  given  point,  and 
some  of  the  clubs  were  still  marching  at  two  o’clock  the 
next  morning.  From  a  newspaper  report  of  the  event 
we  learn  that  among  the  clubs  in  the  parade  was  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Guard  of  Salem,  numbering  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  men.  “They  wore  drab  capes  and  caps,  the  latter 
with  red  bands,  and  carried  beautiful  octagon  lanterns 
of  varied  colors.  This  company  was  frequently  cheered 
on  the  route  of  the  procession,  which  they  acknowledged 
in  a  graceful  manner.”  From  a  distance  the  tri-colored 
lantern  appears  many-sided  due  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  glasses,  and  while  it  may  be  a  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  was  the  type  of  lantern 
adopted  by  the  Salem  Lincoln  Guards  of  1860. 

Another  pair  of  lanterns  in  the  same  collection  were 
probably  used  by  the  Bell — Everett  partisans  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1860.  They  are  square,  and  light  was  obtained 
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from  a  round  lamp  with  a  two-wick  camphene  burner. 
They  have  a  red,  a  blue  and  two  white  glass  sides.  One 
of  the  white  glasses  is  decorated  with  a  bell  painted  in 
red  and  black,  and  the  other  side  has  the  word  Salem  in 
black  letters.  Records  of  two  Fusion  marching  clubs  from 
Salem  have  been  found,  the  Everett  Guard  and  the  Bell 
and  Everett  Club.  The  Guard  carried  bell-shaped  lanterns, 
according  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  as  no  report 
to  the  contrary  has  been  found  it  is  supposed  that  these 
lanterns  were  carried  by  the  members  of  the  Bell  and 
Everett  Club. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  of  all  these  lanterns  is  one 
which,  its  label  informs  us,  was  “carried  by  John  Hodge, 
Jr.,  in  the  Bell — Everett  procession.”  when  or  where  the 
procession  took  place  not  being  stated.  This  lantern  is 
of  tin  and  triangular  in  shape.  In  one  side  is  an  oval 
opening,  with  a  purple  glass,  another  has  a  circiilar 
opening  with  white  glass,  and  in  the  remaining  side  a 
crude  hand  has  been  cut,  with  index  finger  extended,  and 
backed  by  a  red  glass.  The  hand  with  extended  fore¬ 
finger  was  one  of  the  s>'mbols  of  the  Fusion  party  in  the 
1860  campaign,  and  from  the  newspapers  we  learn  that 
the  Everett  Guard  of  Ward  1,  Boston,  had  lanterns  “orna¬ 
mented  with  the  figure  of  a  hand  with  index  finger  up¬ 
raised.”  Perhaps  Mr.  Hodge  was  a  member  of  this  club. 
Unfortunately  the  lamp  which  belonged  to  this  lantern  is 
missing. 

In  1864  the  Civil  War  was  at  its  height,  and  military 
campaigns  were  being  given  much  more  attention  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  much  more  space  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspapers,  than  political  campaigns.  Torchlight 
parades  were  held,  but  they  were  infrequent,  composed 
of  fewer  and  smaller  clubs,  and  lacked  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  hectic  campaign  of  1860.  The  membership  of  the 
torchlight  clubs  was  made  up  largelv  of  men  too  old  or 
two  young  to  be  in  the  army,  with  a  few  soldiers  home 
on  furlough  or  because  of  disability. 

The  remaining  pair  of  lanterns  in  the  Institute’s  col¬ 
lection  was  used  in  this  campaign,  in  the  interest  of  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Johnson.  These  lanterns  are  of  the  square  type, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  both  lamps  are  miss- 
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ing.  On  three  of  the  plain  glass  sides  are  pasted  litho¬ 
graphs,  printed  on  thin,  semi-transparent  paper,  and  the 
fourth  side  is  undecorated.  One  of  the  lithogray)hs  is  a 
line  portrait  of  President  Lincoln.  Another  bears  the 
words  “Lincoln  and  Johnson”  in  letters  of  red  and  blue, 
and  on  the  third  is  a  party  emblem,  in  colors.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  shield  bearing  the  word  Union  across  its  center, 
and  with  national  flags  draped  on  either  side.  It  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  an  eagle  with  widely  spread  wings,  and  is 
supported  by  two  cannon,  in  front  of  which  is  a  pyramid 
of  cannon  balls  entwined  with  laurel  leaves.  Printed  in 
small  letters  at  the  bottom  of  this  emblem  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  notation:  “Entered  according  to  act  of  Congi-ess  in 
the  year  1864  bv  Francis  Morand  in  the  clerk’s  office  of 
the  District  of  Mass.” 

Present-day  authorities  on  early  lighting  tell  us  that 
the  camphene  period  was  from  1830  to  1850,  some  going 
so  far  as  to  state  that  because  this  fluid  was  so  volatile 
and  explosive,  it  w^as  entirely  abandoned  by  the  latter 
date.  They  also  inform  us  that  lamp  fluid  from  petro¬ 
leum  was  developed  in  the  decade  between  1860  and  1870, 
but  they  are  inclined  to  leave  the  period  between  1850 
and  1860  to  our  imagination.  In  this  collection  we  find 
one  lamp  dated  1851,  and  several  which  are  kno\\Ti  to 
have  been  used  in  1860,  and  all  of  them  possess  the  typi¬ 
cal  camphene  burner,  with  long  wick  tulies.  To  make 
the  diagnosis  more  positive,  many  of  them  still  retain 
their  little  fluid  saving  extinguishers,  attached  by  chains 
to  the  circular  base  from  which  the  wick  tubes  arise.  So 
we  may  safelv  assume  that  camphene  was  still  the  popu¬ 
lar  burning  liquid  between  1850  and  1860,  at  least  as 
far  as  parade  lanterns  were  concerned. 

Camphene  was  a  product  secured  by  the  distillation  of 
turpentine,  and  when  sold  for  illuminating  purposes  was 
generally  mixed  with  alcohol.  We  are  told  that  it  was 
extremely  explosive,  and  that  many  grave,  and  even  fatal 
accidents  hav’e  resulted  from  its  use.  Xo  reports  of  such 
accidents  were  noted  in  perusing  the  old  newspapers,  in 
connection  wuth  torchlight  parades,  hence  it  is  probable 
that  the  use  of  camphene  in  the  open  air  was  less  danger¬ 
ous  than  indoors. 


Loft — Advertisements  appeal 


Upper — A  fifteen  tube  car^dle  rnold  and  a  hinged  tnree-piece  iron  nno>d  for  twelve  candles. 
Lower— Candle  mold  containing  seventy-two  tubes 
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CANDLE  MOLDS— TYPES  AND  MATERIALS. 


To  many,  the  subject  of  caudle  molds  may  seem  un- 
interestiiif?,  and  their  value  hardly  worth  considering,  yet, 
among  the  various  accessories  to  candle  lighting  they  oc¬ 
cupy  a  very  important  position.  There  are  few  collections 
of  early  lighting  equipment  which  do  not  contain  some  ex¬ 
amples,  and  among  collectors  there  are  some  who  have 
given  special  attention  to  candle  molds.  One  gentleman 
not  far  from  Boston  has  more  than  forty  varieties  in  his 
collection,  ranging  in  size  from  a  single  mold  to  one  which 
contains  seventy-two  tubes.  Many  notable  people  have 
shown  an  interest  in  the  lowly  candle  mold,  and  perhaps 
the  largest  group  in  the  country  will  be  found  in  Henry 
Ford’s  remarkable  collection  of  early  lighting  when  it  is 
placed  on  display  in  his  new  museum  at  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Candle  molds  were  made  of  brass,  iron,  glass,  earthen¬ 
ware,  pewter  and  tin.  Molds  of  glass  and  brass,  men¬ 
tioned  in  some  old  works,  are  so  rare  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  consider  them.  Iron  molds  are  also  extremely 
rare,  though  they  are  generally  of  nineteenth  century  pro¬ 
duction.  Few  collectors  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a  candle  mold  with  earthenware  tubes,  while  those  of  pew¬ 
ter  are  far  from  common.  Candle  molds  of  tin  vary  from 
common  to  very  rare,  depending  on  the  size  and  height  of 
the  tubes  and  the  number  of  tubes  which  go  to  make  up 
the  mold. 

Pewder  and  earthenware  molds  are  generally  found  in 
groups  of  twelve,  eighteen  or  twenty-four  tul)es,  the  latter 
being  the  most  common,  and  the  tubes  are  always  held  in 
high-standing  wooden  frames.  By  the  great  kitchen  fire¬ 
place  of  the  Ward  House,  one  of  the  ancient  buildings 
preserved  on  the  grounds  of  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem, 
is  a  mold  containing  eighteen  pewter  tubes,  which  possesses 
some  very  unusual  features.  The  tubes  are  arranged  in 
six  rows  of  three  each,  and  the  tubes  of  each  row  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  others.  The  length  of  the  largest  tubes 
is  fourteen  and  three-quarters  inches,  and  the  smallest  thir¬ 
teen  inches.  The  base  width  of  the  candles  produced 
would  vary  from  one  inch  to  eleven-sixteenths  of  an 
inch.  The  most  unusual  feature  is  presented  by  the  second 
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row  of  tubes,  each  of  which  has  seven  corruf?ations  ex¬ 
tending  the  entire  length,  and  would  produce  a  fluted 
candle.  Cut  into  the  rim  of  each  tube  are  two  notches, 
presumably  to  stabilize  the  cross-pieces  of  wood  or  wire 
which  w'ere  used  to  hold  the  wicks  in  position,  and  indi¬ 
cating  that  ^vith  this  mold  individual  wick  supports  were 
employed.  A  set  of  six  extra  tul^s  of  the  various  types 
accompany  this  mold. 

Tin  molds  have  been  found  singly  and  in  pairs,  also  in 
groups  of  three,  four,  five,  six,  eight,  nine,  ten,  twelve, 
fifteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  twenty-five,  thirty- 
six,  fifty,  seventy-two  and  one  hundred.  The  writer  has 
not,  as  yet,  seen  molds  containing  five,  fifty,  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  tubes,  but  their  existence  has  been  reported  to  him 
from  reliable  sources.  His  experience  has  been  that  the 
most  common  are  those  containing  two,  three,  four,  six 
and  twelve  tubes,  while  the  mo.st  difficult  to  find  are  the 
uneven  numbers,  except  for  the  three,  and  all  groups  of 
more  than  twenty-four  members. 

Considerable  controversy  has  existed  among  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  subject,  as  to  whether  single  candle  molds 
were  ever  produced  as  such.  Single  tubes  of  |)ewter  and 
tin  are  found  not  infrequently,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
all  such  pewter  tubes,  and  the  majority  of  those  of  tin, 
were  not  intended  to  be  used  alone,  but  were  meml>ers  of 
larger  groups,  which  hard  usage  had  caused  to  become 
separated  from  their  companions.  Careful  examination 
will  generally  reveal  markings,  or  remnants  of  solder, 
showing  their  former  association  with  similar  tubes.  If, 
however,  a  single  tube  is  found  with  a  flaring  collar  at  its 
top  to  catch  an  excess  of  tallow,  and  especially  if  a  small 
handle  is  attached  to  its  side,  one  may  safely  assume  that 
he  has  a  tnie  single-candle  mold.  A  set  of  six  of  these 
individual  molds  may  he  seen  at  the  Essex  Institute. 

Practically  all  tin  candle  molds  are  similar  in  construc¬ 
tion.  A  top  and  bottom,  pierced  with  the  number  of  holes 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  the  tube,  the  tulles  them¬ 
selves  and  a  handle.  The  edges  of  the  top  are  l)ent  up¬ 
ward,  forming  a  square  or  oblong  saucer  which  collects 
any  excess  of  candle-forming  material.  The  edges  of  the 
bottom  are  bent  downward,  allowing  space  for  the  pro- 
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tnision  of  the  wick  ends  of  the  tubes  and  formiiif?  a  base 
to  keep  them  in  an  uprigiht  position.  The  handle,  or 
handles,  if  the  mold  is  a  large  one,  is  soldered  to  the  top 
piece  and  to  one  or  more  of  the  tubes.  Some  of  the 
smaller  molds,  the  twos,  threes,  and  fours  especially,  were 
made  without  the  bottom  piece,  in  which  case  the  bottoms 
of  the  tubes  were  soldered  together. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  height  of  candle 
molds;  the  majority,  however,  will  be  found  to  measure 
between  ten  and  eleven  and  one-half  inches.  In  the  writ¬ 
er’s  collection  is  a  mold  for  two  candles  slightly  less  than 
rive  inches  tall,  while  another,  for  four  caudles,  is  sixteen 
inches  in  height.  This  mold,  its  previous  owner  stated, 
had  been  used  in  her  family  for  the  production  of  Christ¬ 
mas  candles. 

The  third  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1797,  tells  us  that  molded  candles  were  the  in¬ 
vention  of  Sieur  Le  Brege  of  Paris.  Unfortunately,  the 
date  of  this  invention  is  not  stated.  If  the  origin  of 
candle  molds  was  French,  the  experience  of  one  collector, 
who  recently  spent  six  weeks  in  Paris,  is  surprising.  He 
visited  more  than  two  hundred  antique  shops,  and  spent 
several  Sundays  at  the  famous  Flea  "Market,  without  find¬ 
ing  a  candle  mold  or  a  dealer  who  had  any  acquaintance 
writh  them.  Recently,  however,  he  found  in  an  antique 
shop  in  Xewburyport  a  cast-iron  mold  for  twelve  candles 
which  is  probably  French. 

This  mold  consists  of  three  grooved  pieces,  hinged  to¬ 
gether  at  the  back,  and  held  in  close  apposition  when 
closed,  by  means  of  two  clamps  in  front.  It  bears  two 
labels,  on  one  of  which  are  the  words  “Moule  Mirabilis” 
and  on  the  other  “Guillon,”  Its  product  would  be  a  five- 
eighths-inch  candle,  nine  and  one-half  inches  long.  The 
front  and  back  of  the  central  section  are  slightly  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  mold,  and  between  these  two  uprights 
there  is  suspended  a  flat  cross-piece.  This  cross-piece  and 
the  base  of  this  section  are  notched  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  piece  of  wicking  eleven  feet  in  length  may  l)e  rapidly 
wound  about  them,  furnishing  the  wicks  for  twelve 
candles,  accurately  centered,  and  with  a  wick  wastage  of 
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but  one  inch  per  candle.  It  is  believed  that  this  mold  is 
a  late  model,  probably  not  earlier  than  1850. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  at  what  period  candle 
molds  were  first  used  in  America.  It  is  possible  that 
some  form  of  mold  might  have  been  produced  by  local 
tinsmiths  at  any  time  after  the  importation  of  tinplate 
from  England  began,  which  was  about  1740.  It  is  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  molds  of  earthenware  and  pewter  ante¬ 
dated  those  of  tin.  That  candle  molds  were  not  in  use 
before  1700  may  be  deduced  from  the  invoice  of  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  tinware  from  London  to  Boston,  made  about  1690. 
In  this  invoice  are  mentioned  practically  every  accessory 
to  candle  lighting  except  molds,  and  included  are  several 
types  of  lanthorns  and  candlesticks,  snuffers  and  panns, 
as  well  as  tinder  boxes  and  candle  boxes. 

In  the  Probate  Records  of  Essex  County,  Mass.,  cov¬ 
ering  the  period  between  June  2,  1635,  and  May  18, 
1681,  there  are  listed  the  inventories  of  1053  estates. 
Thousands  of  household  utensils  are  mentioned,  but  no 
candle  molds  are  to  be  found  in  the  lists.  Even  when 
candle  molds  did  become  common,  America  depended  on 
England  for  her  supply,  and  large  quantities  were  still 
being  imported  from  that  country  as  late  as  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  Columbian  Centinel,  a  Boston  newspaper,  for 
the  year  1813,  are  several  advertisements  for  candles  and 
candle  molds  which  are  interesting.  On  Dec.  22,  Green 
and  Vose,  7  Dock  square,  had  two  advertisements  an¬ 
nouncing  this  type  of  article  for  sale.  In  the  first,  “150 
doz.  English  Block-Tin  Candle  Moulds,”  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond,  “Two  hundred  dozen  English  Block-tin  Candle 
Moulds,  from  4  to  8  lb.”  It  is  supposed  that  the  4  to 
8  lb.  referred  to  the  mold’s  capacity  in  candles,  and  not 
to  its  weight.  Beneath  these  is  the  advertisement  of  one 
Abr’m  Marland  in  Andover,  who  had  for  sale  1000  pounds 
of  wick  yarn.  The  quantity  of  these  goods  would  indi¬ 
cate  the  production  of  a  considerable  number  of  mold 
candles  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

In  the  issue  of  17ov.  6,  Jona.  Dorr  &  Co.,  T^^o.  19  ^fer- 
chants  Row  of  Roxbury,  headed  their  advertisement  in 
large  letters,  “Xew  Beef  and  Mould  and  Dipt  Candles,” 
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and  had  for  disposal  “600  boxes  of  new  mould  Candles’’ 
and  200  boxes  new  “dips.”  In  the  same  issue  Peter  Cof¬ 
fin  ran  a  notice  headed,  “Brand.y,  Rum,  Beef,  Candles, 
Shooks,  kc,”  and  amonfj  other  items,  mentioned  “500 
boxes  ^lould  Candles.”  These  advertisements  rather  com¬ 
bat  the  idea  held  by  some  that  at  this  period  all  candles 
w’ere  produced  in  the  home.  They  also  show  us  that 
dipped  candles  had  not  entirely  f;one  out  of  fashion. 

Perhaps  to  terminate,  a  description  of  the  method  of 
makinfj  candles  in  a  pewter  mold,  taken  from  an  old 
book  on  domestic  economy,  mi.ffht  not  be  amiss. 

“The  cotton  wick,  properly  prepared,  is  passed  into 
the  mould,  and  a  piece  of  stiff  wire  is  used  to  assist  it 
{jetting  through.  The  wick  is  doubled,  and  in  the  loop 
there  is  run  a  small  piece  of  wood,  which  is  laid  across 
the  open  end  of  the  mold,  by  pulling  the  wick  tight  at 
the  conical  end,  it  may  be  adjusted,  so  as  to  be  placed 
exactly  in  the  center  of  the  mold;  and,  still  holding  the 
wick  tight,  a  peg  is  driven  into  the  middle  of  it,  at  the 
conical  aperture,  to  secure  it  in  place  and  to  stop  up  the 
bottom  of  the  mold.  When  the  wicks  are  exactly  adjusted, 
the  molds  are  placed  in  the  frame,  and  the  melted  tallow 
poured  into  them,  and  allowed  to  get  quite  cold  and  hard ; 
as  the  tallow  gets  cold,  it  shrinks  and  leaves  a  hollow  at 
the  top  of  the  mold  which  requires  filling  up  with  more 
melted  tallow.  The  pegs  at  the  bottom  are  now  taken 
out  and  the  candles  draum  from  the  mold.  If  they  do 
not  draw  readily,  plunge  the  mould  for  an  instant  into 
hot  water  and  the  candles  will  come  out  easily.” 
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By  John  Henry  Edmonds. 


(Continued  from  Volume  LXV,  page  370) 


“In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Nov.  11,  1743,  voted 
that  the  Sum  of  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  Six  Pounds 
thirteen  shillinfi^s  and  four  pence  be  ;?ranted  and  allowed 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  publick  Treasury  to  the  Order  of 
the  Town  of  Marblehead  they  givinj?  Security  to  the 
Province  Treasurer  that  in  case  they  shall  fail  of  per¬ 
form!  nfr  the  Conditions  annexed  to  the  Grant  of  Five 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds  made  to  said  Towm  by  this 
Court  at  their  Sessions  beOTii  and  held  in  July  1741,  the 
Money  hereby  “ranted  shall  be  repaid  into  the  Province 
Treasury  And  Tw^elve  months  further  are  allowed  said 
Town  to  perform  the  Conditions  of  their  Grant.”  Read 
and  concurred  in  the  Council. 

— Massachusetts  Archives,  Vol.  72,  p.  666. 

^‘Dear  Sir  Marblehead  March  4  1748 

“after  I  left  you  I  have  found  out  by  Mr  John  Smith 
that  Mr.  Taylor’s  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Orif?inal  Sin 
is  unanswerably  answered  by  Mr  David  Jennings  a  Dis- 
sentinf;  Minister  in  T^indon  and  that  there  was  one  of 
the  book  found  in  Doctor  Colman’s  Study  I  made  Mr 
Smith  promise  to  endeavour  the  printing?  of  it,  I  men¬ 
tioned  it  to  Colonel  Alford  as  I  came  thro  Charlestown 
and  he  has  promised  to  endeavour  to  Effect  it  and  this 
is  to  put  you  in  mind  of  jfiving:  your  assistance  and  I 
doubt  not  of  your  readiness,  as  It  will  take  off  the  ill 
impressions  that  piece  has  made  upon  the  mind  of  many, 
and  some  of  them  persons  of  influence  in  religious  matters 
“When  T  was  at  Boston  I  knew  nothing  of  Governour 
having  Mr.  lYest  and  Littletons  books  to  disperse  should 
be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  put  him  in  mind  to  favour 
me  Avith  one  he  has  sent  one  to  ^Ir  Barnard  and  another 
(558) 
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to  Mr  Malcolm  But  Mr  Bradstreet  thinks  he  has  forgot 
him  being  a  little  (  )  but  would  be  glad  of  the  like 

favour  my  best  regards  to  you  and  Mrs  Willard  am 

“Sir,  Your  obliged  humble  servant, 

“Benjamin  Marston” 

Endorsed  “Colonel  Benjamin  Marston  private  Letter 
Mar:  4:  1748.” 

Addressed  “To  the  Honourable  Josiah  Willard,  Esquire, 
in  Boston.”  — Vol.  12,  p.  505. 

“To  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governour  and  the 
Honourable  his  Majestys  Councel 

“May  it  please  your  Honours  some  time  about  the 
Beginning  of  January  Last  I  preferred  a  memorial  to 
your  Honours  Relating  to  the  Reward  I  thought  my  Self 
Jntitled  too  for  Apprehending  and  Securing  Obediah 
Albee  Junior  and  have  waited  on  your  Honours  Several 
times  on  that  affair  but  am  Informed  Some  Doubts  have 
arrizen  whether  I  ought  to  Receive  the  Bounty  or  no 
Considering  me  as  an  officer  or  whether  the  man  that 
Informed  me  or  the  Constable  that  Served  the  warrant 
ought  to  have  it ;  I  am  Humbly  of  Opinion  that  my  being 
an  officer  and  always  Endevering  to  Do  my  Duty  to  the 
utmost  of  my  powers  will  not  Deprive  me  of  the  privi- 
ledg  of  any  other  Subject  and  as  the  man  that  Informed 
me  I  Desired  him  to  take  the  Proclamation  which  I  had 
then  in  my  hand  and  go  and  Apprehend  Albee  and  at 
the  Same  time  told  him  If  he  did  he  would  be  Intitled 
to  the  Reward,  but  he  Declared  he  would  have  nothing 
to  Do  with  it  upon  which  I  made  out  a  warrant  and 
Delivered  it  to  a  Constable  with  a  Strict  Charge  to  take 
him  Directly  and  bring  him  before  me  and  If  I  had  been 
but  a  few  minutes  Later  he  would  have  been  gon,  as  to 
the  Constable’s  being  Intitled  your  Honours  may  Judge 
for  he  told  me  Sence  Albee  hath  been  In  Goal  that  he 
had  Information  (of  his  being  in  toivn)  by  one  of  the 
Crew  that  Came  up  in  the  Vessell  who  told  him  the  Said 
Constable  he  might  go  and  tak  him  and  this  was  before 
he  had  my  warrant  and  Said  Constable  told  me  that  he 
made  answer  to  the  man  that  he  would  have  nothing  to 
Do  with  it  unless  he  was  forced  to  it  So  that  it  plainly 
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appears  that  If  it  had  not  been  for  me  Alliee  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  Escaped ;  what  I  have  here  written  Is  the 
truth  and  what  I  can  Safly  Sware  to  If  Required  and 
pray  that  your  Honours  will  take  it  into  Consideration 
and  Let  me  have  Reward  it  hath  Cost  me  a  jjood  Deal 
of  time  and  Expense  already  in  Making  Several  Jurneys 
to  Boston  on  the  affaire  I  am 

“your  Honours  most  obedient  Humble  Servant 

“Joseph  Blany 

“Marblehead  April  10th  1750. 

—Vol  105,  pp.  310,  321,  349-352. 

The  Memorial  of  Joseph  Blany  of  Marblehead,  Jan. 
25,  1749-50:  “Your  Memorialist  pursuant  to  your  Hon¬ 
ours  proclamation  made  Deli^ent  Search  after  and  Appre¬ 
hended  One  Obediah  Albee  junior  who  was  Charged  with 
being  urincipally  Concerned  in  the  late  Murther  of  the 
Eastern  Indian  at  Wiscassett  and  has  Committed  him  to 
his  Majesty’s  Goal  in  Salem  where  he  now  is  Under  Close 
Confinement:  He  therefore  Most  humbly  prays  that  he 
may  be  Allowed  and  paid  the  Bounty  of  Fifty  pounds 
N^ew  tenor  for  Apprehending  the  said  Albee.” 

Thomas  Lovice  of  Marblehead  testified  Apr.  27,  1750, 
“that  he  knew  Nothing  of  Obediah  Allbeys  being  Con¬ 
cerned  in  the  Murther  of  the  Indians  till  the  Said  allbys 
Father  Informed  him  and  Sent  on  board  off  his  Vessell  and 
Desierd  him  to  bring  him  to  ^Marblehead  that  he  might 
Go  to  the  Westward  to  See  his  friends  and  told  that  he 
was  afraid  he  was  Concerned  in  the  Said  Murther  and 
in  the  way  to  Marblehead  Said  Allbey  told  me  that  he 
was  with  them  and  Snapt  his  Gun:  and  when  I  arrived 
at  Marblehead  I  met  with  my  owner  Captain  Howard 
who  Shewed  me  the  Ghiveners  Proclamation  to  apprehend 
and  Secure  the  Said  Allbey  Emediatly  upon  that  I  and 
Captain  Howard  went  the  Same  morning  that  I  arrived 
(which  was  on  the  21st  Decemlier,  1749)  to  Mr.  Justis 
Blaneys  and  Told  him  that  I  had  brought  up  Oliediah 
Allby  junior  as  was  Come  to  him,  to  Deliver  him  the  Said 
allby  up  to  Justis  upon  that  Mr.  Blaney  Desird  me  to 
go  home  and  Secure  allby  (who  was  at  my  house)  till  he 
gave  out  his  warrant,  but  before  I  went  home  I  went  to 
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Mr.  Moolets  and  then  to  Mr.  Blaneys  again  to  See  wheither 
the  warent  was  Ready  and  he  told  me  he  had  Sent  it  to 
Mr.  Moolett  the  Constable  and  then  I  went  home  and  I 
found  the  Constable  at  my  house  then  I  and  the  Constable 
took  allby  and  went  to  ]Mr.  Blaneys  and  Left  him  in  his 
Care.”  Present:  Samuel  Graves  and  Thomas  Mullett. 

“These  may  Certify  whome  it  may  Concerne  That  in 
Regard  to  an  Information  against  one  Albey  all  that  I 
know  of  the  matter  is  that  I  have  heard  Thomas  Lovis 
of  this  Touti  was  the  person  who  made  the  Infonnation 
and  Suppose  he  was  the  Man  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 

“John  Howard.” 

“Marblehead  April  27,  1750. 

“Thomas  Mullett,  Constable  of  ^larblehead  Declareth 
that  on  the  21st  December  1749  Thomas  Lovis  Master  of 
a  Schooner  of  Captain  Howards  Came  to  me  and  desired 
me  to  go  and  take  up  Obediah  Allby  junior  which  has 
been  Suspected  in  the  Murder  of  an  Indian  which  I 
asked  Said  Lovis  if  he  had  got  a  warent  and  he  told  me 
that  Justis  Blaney  was  Drawing  it  and  about  au  hour 
after  Justis  blaneys  Son  Brought  me  the  warrant  and 
then  I  went  to  Thomas  Lovis’s  house  and  took  up  the  said 
Allby  and  Carred  him  before  Justis  Blaney  the  Said 
Lovis  being  with  me  and  after  that  I  Cometted  the  Said 
Allby  to  his  Majestys  Gole  in  Salem  and  further  Saith  not. 

“Thomas  Mullett,  Constable.” 

The  Memorial  of  Thomas  Lovis  of  Marblehead  June 
8,  1750,  that  he  “made  Discovery  of  Obadiah  Albee 
Junior  and  prays  that  he  may  be  allowed  and  paid  the 
Bounty  of  Fifty  Pounds  new  Tenor.”  Xot  granted. 

“Know  all  men  by  these  Presents  that  I  John  Stacey 
of  Marblehead  in  the  County  of  Essex  In  Kew  England 
Shoreman.  Whereas  I  am  now  Sick  in  a  weak  Condi¬ 
tion  and  apprehensive  of  the  near  Approach  of  Death  and 
being  desirous  that  my  youngest  Daughter  l>eing  Grace 
Stacey  should  have  her  maintenance  out  of  my  Estate 
as  my  other  Children  have  already  had  To  which  Ends 
and  Purposes  I  do  by  These  Presents  Give  Grant  and 
Establish  unto  my  said  Daughter  Grace  Stacey  for  the 
Use  aforesaid  the  full  and  Just  Sum  of  Twenty  Pounds 
in  good  Passable  Bills  of  Creditt  on  this  Province  per 
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Annum  Yearly  and  every  year  from  the  Day  of  the  Date 
hereof  for  and  during  the  Term  of  Nine  Years  next  Com¬ 
ing  and  I  doe  hereby  Authorize  and  impower  my  Loving 
Brothers  Samuel  Stacey  and  William  Stacey  as  Trustees 
to  demand  and  recover  the  same  out  of  my  Estate  yearly 
and  every  year,  during  the  said  Term  and  I  do  hereby 
bind  my  Heirs  Executors  and  administrators  and  every 
of  them  to  the  true  and  faithfull  Performance  thereof 
In  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  Eighty  Pounds  to  be  recov¬ 
ered  out  of  my  Estate  by  the  said  Samuel  Stacey  and 
William  Stacey  or  either  of  them  for  the  use  aforesaid 
provided  Never  the  less  that  this  Gift  or  Bequest  shall 
not  be  taken  to  hinder  the  said  Grace  Stacey  from  her 
Part  of  my  Estate  as  the  Law  has  provided  for  the  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Estates  of  Intestates.  In  Witness  where¬ 
of  I  have  hereunto  set  my  Hand  and  Seal  the^sixteenth 
Day  of  October  in  the  Ninth  Year  of  his  Majestys  Reign 
Annoq.  1722. 

“John  Stacey.” 

Wit:  John  Hendly,  Robert  Pierce’s  mark,  Nathan 
Bowen.  Ack.  Oct.  16,  1722,  before  Azor  Gale,  Justice 
Peace. 

“Court  Record,  Inferior,  Salem,  begun  Dec.  30,  1740, 
Samuel  Stacey  of  Mablehead,  shoreman,  versus  John 
Stacey,  Gentleman,  and  Hary  Stacey,  widow,  both  of 
Marblehead,  administrators  of  John  Stacey,  late  of 
Marblehead,  shoreman,  debt  as  by  said  deed  of  gift.  And 
afterward,  about  the  20th  of  the  same  October  said  John 
the  grantor  died,  leaving  said  deed  in  full  force  against 
his  estate  and  said  administrators  not  paying  same  the 
£180  becomes  forfeited  and  the  surviving  Trustee  com¬ 
menced  action.  Administrators  defaulting,  verdict  for 
Trustee,  £180  and  costs.  Execution  issued  Jan.  22,  1740, 
alias  July  8,  1741. 

Petition  to  General  Court,  June  11,  1745,  of  John  and 
lifary  Stacey  of  Marblehead,  administrators  of  estate  of 
John  Stacey,  late  of  ^larblehead,  that  they  took  out  Let¬ 
ters  of  Administration,  and  during  the  nine  years  ad¬ 
vanced  to  said  Grace,  victuals,  cloathes,  and  necessaries 
of  more  than  £20  per  annum. 

(To  he  continued) 
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Tucker  owner.  Nicholas  Tucker  master. 

10  35  Sch.  “Joseph”  78  83/95  Tluilt  at  Newbury,  Mass.,  1801.  Formerly  an  enrolled  ve.ssel.  Nicholas 

Bartlett  owner.  Nicholas  Bartlett  master. 

Oct.  10  36  Sch.  “John”  65  44/95  Built  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1786.  Plxchanged  owners.  Rob’t  Hooper 

Jr.,  W.  &  J.  Hooper,  W.  Beed  owners.  R.  Hooper  Jr.  master. 


Sell.  “Emleavoiir”  8t  70/95  Built  Ame.sbiiry,  Mass.,  1807.  Formerly  an  enrolled  vessel.  Benj.  T. 

&  Jos.  Hooper  owners.  John  Power  master. 

Sch.  “Driver”  102  09/95  Built  Chatham,  Conn.,  1807.  Formerly  an  enrolled  vessel.  Jos.  Fuller 
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fishinp  trade).  Nicholas  Turner  owner.  John  Quiner  master. 
June  6  18  Sch.  “Reguliis”  89  56/95  Built  at  Bradford,  Mass.,  1807.  Formerly  an  enrolled  vessel.  Edward 

Fettyplace  owner.  Sam’l  (Jerry  master. 

Julj'  23  20  Sch.  “Sally”  74  Built  Haverhill,  Mass.,  1793.  Exchanged  owners.  Peter  Waitt  owner. 

Wm.  Standley  master. 
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